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TO PETE 
FROM HIS FATHER 


MEMORANDUM 


first reached an immense American public with his series of 

magazine articles on “The Shame of Cities.” We began to read 
him then, some of us, and we followed him on through the “Auto- 
biography” and its postscript volume, “Lincoln Steffens Speaking.” He 
never once lost us as readers. Whether we said yes or no or maybe to 
what he was writing, we went on reading him these thirty years and 
more. Always he had something on the ball. You could never be sure 
what he was going to throw till it came. He carried an assortment of 
curves and a wicked straight ball. His style most often was so dis- 
tinctly his own that what he put forth didn’t need his signature. 

The same style that was there in his public writings is found often 
in his private letters. Furthermore, many will agree that in this collec- 
tion of letters there are moments when he surpasses in sheer writing, 
in vivid human utterance, the best spots in the books hitherto pub- 
lished. “I would like,” he set forth dreamily in 1920 out of the chaotic 
world war aftermath, “to spend the evening of my life watching the 
morning of a new world.” Not in any piece written for public con- 
sumption could he have been quite so frank and abrupt about his 
stormy discontent with higher education as when in 1923 he wrote to 
a sister: “Damn these universities, all of them. They have made my 
life one of wnlearning literally, and all my discoveries are of well- 
known, well-kept secrets.” Such sentences are not for one smooth easy 
reading and letting it go at that. You may find yourself going back to 
them for what you didn’t get the first time which might connect with 
how to win friends inside of yourself and how better to find people 
you know to be living under your own hat. 

About a million miles from being a Narcissus was Steffens. Yet how 
he did study himself, how he did try to fathom mankind by searching 
and cross-examining and spying on and carrying out counter-espionage 


on the single specimen piece of humanity nearest and most available, 
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i of us began reading Lincoln Steffens at the time when he 
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the solitary and brooding Lincoln Steffens himself. Somberly, after 
disentangling himself from the scenes of the Versailles peace confer- 
ence, after travel and sojourn in the far-flung U.S.S.R. adventure, did 
he write to a sister of how he was baffling himself in.thought and 
speech and was not sure what to do about it. “I have some perceptions 
that are clear, but I notice contradictions in my conversations. Others 
don’t; I can put my ideas over on men, but myself I can’t fool.” He 
was frankly asking himself at one point whether he was through as 
a writer, freely confessing, “My stuff does not of itself take form and 
so help write itself. This scares me. Form is the essence of the creative 
faculty, and I may have lost that.” And a little later this was not 
terrorizing to him at all. What of it? “My writing is not important, 
and finding out things is very important.” 

He never let up on these fishing expeditions into the decp sea cur- 
rents, the sun spots and the ice floes, of his swarmingly alive mind. 
Once he came back to report one finding as a sort of hosannah. “Man 
can now and then get out of his grooves of thought, be free, and see 
the world anew.” The debauchery of the human mind accomplished 
by learning too much that must be later unlearned—this so often 
weighed heavily on him, haunted him, one letter to a sister having the 
confession, “You have no idea how much my thinking centers around 
your children: the lies they are learning and how to save them from 
the errors I have made; and am still making. I could write my book 
to them . . . a warning to Youth.” 

Steffens could travel with the German philosopher-poet whose cry 
was “mehr Licht"—more light! Then, too, he goes right along with 
the French painter who almost cursed “that charlatan, that trickster, 
Light!” because wherever there was the beauty of Light, there were 
also devices and deceptions, illusions and mirages, transitions and dis- 
solving combinations tantalizing to mere human eyes not yet well 
enough learned and practiced in the ways of light and what might be 
done with it. 

He had ways kin to Socrates, the asker of questions, whims allying 
him to Diogenes, who with mockery and a lantern sought an honest 
man by daylight in the streets of Athens—or to any newly arrived 
Irishman saying, “Have you got a government here? Yes? Then I’m 
against it.” 

Seldom has a lover and rebuker of humanity had so good a time in 
his earth travel. He might have founded a cult or movement had he 
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been utterly solemn. He might have been a prophet; acclaimed and 
wearing garments intended to impress disciples and populace, if he 
had worn a straight face and had no knack of laughter. Prophets must 
beware of the horselaugh. 

With this animated bundle of letters, the shelf of his writings comes 
to an end. Of his outgivings of counsel and companionship, there is 
no more. Now he may be studied as one of the classics. He had enough 
doubts and faiths to make a classic. 

CARL SANDBURG 


INTRODUCTION 


uat I want,” Lincoln Steffens says in one of his letters, 

“is to gain a deeper insight into the heart of my day.” 

He never deviated from this purpose, though he passed 
through periods of personal confusion and disillusionment, and 
though his day fell in a period of world-wide changes. He had been 
trained in ethics, he had studied philosophy in four countries, but he 
did not want to be an armchair philosopher. “The world is for the 
workers, and not for tourists,” he says; and again: “I seek . . . the 
striving, struggling, battling of the practical world, which far out- 
ranks the philosophic heaven.” He never looked at practical life as a 
dirty thing that soiled the idealist who touched it. He believed that 
the good of learning was that it could -enable one to do things. “A 
philosophy, a literature, art,—they must be able to run a railroad, 
govern a town, nation, manage a newspaper and sell goods.” An ex- 
traordinary mixture of the intellectual and the man of action, when he 
did something it was a form of expression, when he said something it 
was a way of action. 

Though he was not sure in what practical manner he would attain 
his ideal, Steffens was clear from the beginning on some of his objec- 
tives. He did not want mercly to make money; he did not want to 
find out things solely to satisfy his own curiosity. He wanted power, 
but not for personal ends. He wanted to write; but he could not be 
only “a writer.” He wanted to discover how men behaved. He went 
to five universities to work out a system of ethics; then he decided 
practical life could teach him better. “Is it yet premature to consider 
my active life and its possibilities?” he asks his father in 1892. “I want 
first of all to enter some kind of business because I desire to under- 
stand that portion of American life, . . . to make some studies for 
literary works and as a basis for scientific investigation.” But when 
his father offered him a place in his bank in Sacramento, or a news- 
paper of his own, he refused the offer. He wanted a wider field. He 


wanted the whole of America. After travels in Germany, Austria, 
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Italy, France, Switzerland, England, he wrote a friend: “There is more 
matter in America, virgin and beautiful, than in any country | have 
seen.” He even knew one might have to invent new ways of telling it. 
“New stuff, new style, new man and new work. These are all in the 
Wants column of our life.” 

Tiring of armchair philosophy, of laboratory psychology, at German 
universities, and of writing, or planning, stories and novels in rooms 
in Paris, Steffens plunged into active newspaper work in New York, 
and was delighted. “My present contentment,” he tells his father from 
his first reportorial job on the New York Evening Post, “is... in 
finding myself an active sharer, a busy part, of the noisy, hurried, over- 
serious life about me in New York. I enjoy this American living, work- 
ing and running . . . I revel in the new life of America.” And a few 
months later: “So long as I am at it, I am here for all there is in it.” 

But he did not lose his interest in ethics, nor his scientific objective. 
He had a passion to generalize, codify, systematize; he kept studying 
the facts he was accumulating, arranging them into a picture. After 
watching, as a Wall Street reporter, the behavior of bankers, he wrote 
a friend: “Men of success accept general conclusions like that of hon- 
esty being the best policy . . . but they do not start or finish at the 
honesty line. . . . They have a whole system of morals and can express 
them almost too definitely in the concrete, but to get at the general 
unconscious principles and the unrecognized motives is a very difficult 
task. . . . I hope to have some results before long.” He was willing to 
go into a broker’s office to study his subject at closer range. “Weir 
suggests there is too much underhand and tricky business in that occu- 
pation,” he writes his father. “Very well, I say, I want to see just that 
tricky business. It would suit my plans exactly to get in with a tricky 
broker and learn the tricks for literary purposes.” But he did not go 
into business. He remained a journalist for the next fifteen years. 

And in that profession Steffens, like other newspapermen, found 
himself the recipient of much “inside information.” “Men of affairs” 
soon observed his peculiar gift for interviewing, his capacity for get- 
ting their story. He had humor and intelligence; his interest, his under- 
standing, his integrity, inspired their trust and endeared him even to 
people he was attacking. Businessmen told him “shocking” things 
about their business conduct. “I wrote a long careful article on the 
week’s banking business,” he writes during the panic of 1893, “and 
saw all the big bankers. My acquaintance is becoming more and more 
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personal with these men and they confide in me, saying they know I 
will report them accurately and without exaggeration.” They remarked 
on his courtesy (Steffens was called “the gentleman reporter”); they 
must also have been struck by the revelation of themselves this young 
student of ethics was able to offer. Years later, a pioneer Western in- 
dustrialist whom Steffens, by then the celebrated muckraker, was in- 
terviewing, asked him, with tears in his eyes: “What do I do that is 
so wrong?” 

Steffens could listen. He made it easy to talk. He knew that one 
would not tell what he had to say to a person who judged or con- 
demned, who could not supply, imaginatively or from experience, the 
background that would make the story understandable. Steffens could 
minister, humorously, to a crooked boss's need for self-justification; 
he explained to a police chief that a pickpocket they had arrested was 
not a sneak-thief, but an artist (and he sketched the “artist's” psy- 
chology so convincingly that years later that man protected Steffens 
from fellow-thieves on a railroad train). He could meet on equal terms 
the successful industrialist and the social outcast; make friends with 
and explain to themselves, businessmen and bankers, teachers, poli- 
ticians, reformers and revolutionists, unhappy wives, crooks, scientists, 
artists. He saw the connection between things, and could adapt his 
experience from one field to another. 

A problem that dogged Lincoln Steffens through a great part of 
his life was to find a satisfactory form in which to tell what he had 
learned. In his chosen profession, the more he knew the less he could 
say. “Steffens learned much more about our cities than he ever wrote 
or dared to write, much that he could not write,” says Brand Whitlock 
in Forty Years of It. When the muckrakers had bought the American 
Magazine, so many disagreements developed over what could be pub- 
lished, that Steffens resigned. When he was at the Peace Conference, 
the greatest single event of his epoch, no American paper would pub- 
lish him. (One magazine said tentatively they might take his material, 
if printed under another name.) But it was not only that maga- 
zines dared not publish him. “Great as was the data he collected,” to 
quote Whitlock again, “before all the conclusions could be drawn, all 
the general rules deduced, it would be necessary to have the data of 
all life, of which the cities are microcosms.” Time and again Steffens 
speaks in letters of incidents, ideas, reflections, that he does not write. 
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“And when I get home I'll tell you my story of this little French res- 
taurant in a court. I wonder I don’t write it. I wonder I don’t write any- 
thing. . . . Perhaps there is too much to tell; perhaps it is that what hap- 
pens each day is more interesting than the history of yesterday. Perhaps 
life kills art.” 


Many of his early letters contain references to stories “that will be 
used by me,” stories he picked up as a reporter. On a three-month 
vacation in the Adirondacks in 1901 to write a novel he tells his father 
he must now make his final choice whether he is to be “an author or 
a journalist.” Many times he could not finish work he started—plays, 
short stories, essays, fables. Among his papers was found a hundred- 
thousand-word unfinished novel about Captain Max Schmittberger, 
the police-chief whose upside-down ethics symbolized for Steffens the 
whole problem of “corruption.” He started a life of Satan, which he 
did not complete. He proposed for many years a life of Christ, and 
collected a large library for collateral reading, but never wrote it. It 
was the picture of the whole, cause and effect—his world as he saw 
it—that he could not put into an art-form. 

When his son Pete was born, late in life, Steffens found himself 
in possession of an unexpected new way to express his reflections. He 
wrote, in the form of letters from, to, or about the baby, of the way 
the world must appear to a “newly-arrived visitor unacquainted with 
its ways.” He thought a great deal in terms of explaining the world 
to one who was “divinely ignorant” (rather than an “educated illiter- 
ate”); and he made several starts on a book to be called “For Pete’s 
Sake.” The day before he died, he wrote: “I thought I had to make 
my son at home in the strange world I had invited him to visit.” 

One of his difficulties in finding a satisfactory form lay in the fact 
that Steffens was not merely content to tell what he had discovered; 
he wanted to drive it home. He wanted people to get it. He was 
teacher, educator, propagandist, as well as writer and social scientist. 
He was always trying to educate, even in his reporting and muck- 
raking, in his speeches and lectures. He used lectures, particularly dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, as a forum for his ideas; he liked especially 
to talk to young people, who were still able and desirous of changing 
their world. Nothing gave him greater pleasure than to see, from 
the lecture platform or in a private talk, a face light up with sudden 
illumination or conviction. He was full of triumph, as his letters re- 
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veal, when a lecture had “gone well,” when his points had “landed.” 
Steffens himself said the next step for literature to’ take was to find 
the phrase that would make the reader realise “this means you.” “The 
readers of Main Street changed the names of their Main Streets, that’s 
all!” he used to laugh. 

Steffens cared passionately about righting the evils his muckrake 
had uncovered. “Care like hell!” he used to tell newspapermen. “Sit 
around the bars and drink, and pose, and pretend, all you want to, 
but in reality, deep down underneath, care like hell.” And Steffens 
cared like hell. People have called him cynic, but cynic he never 
was. Finding mere exposure did not remove evils, he looked for other 
weapons. On the basis of his observations in seventeen cities, thirteen 
states, the United States government, businesses and professions, he 
had evolved some theories; he wanted to see whether these would 
work. Steffens became a reformer, not because he wanted a “puri- 
tanically bleaker” world, nor because he believed in blue laws and pro- 
hibitions, but because he wanted to try out his theories. 

So little was he the reformer that when others were condemning 
and ousting corrupt politicians, Steffens was pleading for understand- 
ing of crooks, criminals, grafters; he was interested in the bosses as 
characters, in how they did what they did, and why; by what codes 
of ethics or morals they justified their behavior. He made personal 
friends of many of them. He turned topsy-turvy the distinction be- 
tween good and bad men; “there is so much good in bad people, 
there must be some good in good people,” ran his chuckling argu- 
ment. Steffens came to disbelieve utterly in mere, piecemeal, reform. 
And more and more, as it became less possible to tell people what they 
did not know, Steffens expressed himself in paradox, irony or allegory. 
He wrote fables. “Only a known fool could explain [the collapse of 
our economic system | and be allowed to live,” he said in the last para- 
graph he wrote. “I did it gingerly and—well, I lived.” It was partly 
because Steffens himself was a paradox that he was allowed to live. 
The price he paid was that he was not well understood. 

But his disbelief in reform did not mean disillusion. “For every 
illusion I lost,” he liked to say, “I gained a new and better—illusion.” 
With the failure of the progressive movement most of the reformers 
either tried out the same methods again, or turned to other interests. 
Steffens stuck to the main problem, searching wider, probing deeper. 
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And his new weapon was the exciting experiment of trying out his 
theories in action. 

He sought to influence powerful individuals. He was called in by his 
old “men of affairs” to act as intermediary in a number of difficult 
political situations, as a man who could be trusted by both sides; in 
situations which had need of the kind of influence he could exercise. 
He went to Boston in 1908 to set up an organization of influential busi- 
nessmen to govern an American city the way it should be, ideally and 
ethically, governed. He went to Los Angeles in 1910 to “stab the 
world with an idea,” by applying the Golden Rule to the labor strug- 
gle; to Mexico in 1916 to help Carranza regain his own country’s 
resources from foreign exploiters; to Russia in 1919 to get understand- 
ing, and help, for the emerging Soviets. The triumphant peak for 
Steffens in his participation in political affairs came with the incorpo- 
ration, at his suggestion, of the “decisive” Article 27 into the Mexican 
constitution, and the subsequent prevention of war between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Versailles and Russia brought Lincoln Steffens to a dividing-line 
in his life. He was beginning to fuse into a coherent picture what 
he had learned as student, reporter, muckraker, amateur diplomat. 
And he was beginning to feel he could say it. “A book is forming in 
me,” he writes from Versailles, “the end of an era. It is the end, not 
the beginning of something. But something is beginning also, and 
that also I have seen.” 

Steffens often said a colt grew unevenly, first its front legs, then its 
hindquarters, then its body. So to some people the thinking of Lincoln 
Steffens developed, unevenly. Upton Sinclair once asked him impa- 
tiently: “But don’t you see what you are seeing?” (Steffens liked to 
quote that.) He distrusted mere theory: he did not want to be la- 
beled. Above all he wanted to make others see, think, act. “Dogmas 
do so obstruct the vision!” he cries; and: “How much better it is to 
read men than books!” He knew the temptation to settle a question, 
and stop all further thinking, by applying a label and putting it, well 
insulated in a category, on a shelf. He did not want people to take 
that easy way out. When I accompanied him on a lecture tour of the 
United States in 1927, after his return from years in Europe, people 
would buttonhole me and ask me confidentially what Steffens really 
was. One pair of charming old ladies came up to me conspiratorially, 
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somewhere in Nebraska, after a lecture on Mussolini, and said, “We've 
found out what he is! He’s a Christian Science Utopian Socialist 
Democrat!” 

When finally he came to sum up his own life’s learning and phi- 
losophy, Steffens told the story: in his Autobiography. Taking the 
reader in with him on the ground floor he let him know, step by step, 
everything he as a small boy had learned, the whole picture of the 
universe which was made fast in his early days by teachers, parents, 
surroundings, and then the story of how his own experiences changed 
and eventually blotted out that picture. He wanted to call the book 
A Life of Unlearning. “That is what it has been,” he said, “a difficult 
process of clearing out of my mind the convictions, superstitions, ideas, 
which got there I know not how. And the last to go have been the 
liberal notions. ... They seem to me now to have been cultivated 
human wishes and purposes, having no parallels in nature and no 
foundation in science.” 

Yet the Autobiography was still not the whole story. It gave the tale 
of his odyssey in public life; these letters give the personal story as 
well. In his autobiography Steffens told of his conscious search for the 
answers to questions that “fretted all his life”; these letters show him 
getting the stuff as he was getting it; they are the answers, in his own 
phrase, “of his bones.” 

Many times his letters were for himself. “I did not mean, when I sat 
down here this morning, to give you an essay,” he writes to a sister. 
“Tt must have been aching to get said, all this, and so you get it.” And 
to another, apologizing that she might find a letter dull: “I don’t find 
the above a dull letter. It simply wasn’t written for you; it was for 
me.” Steffens was a rare combination of two opposite psychological 
types. He could be seclusive, silent, wrapped up in his own ideas and 
observations; he often said he was his own best company; that he could 
not be lonely when he was by himself. Yet he mixed successfully with 
every type of person, he liked to influence people directly, sought 
activity in the outside world, a “hand in the affairs of his day.” He 
liked to go to far-off villages to live. Yet when we had settled in 
some quiet place where he could work and think—San Remo, Alassio, 
Saché, Carmel,—he would invite people to come and stay, even make 
a colony there. He was puzzled at this duality himself. “I’m alone 
here, and lonely,” he wrote to Laura Suggett from Carlsbad. “I am 
alone as I wished, and ...1 can hardly stand it.” When he had a 
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home, he wanted to travel; when he had wandered far, he wanted a 
home. I remember his comical look of despair when I suggested, after 
weeks of discussion where we should go from San Remo, that Cannes 
or Biarritz seemed the best choices for our purposes. “Do you know 
what you've done with that decision?” he cried. “You’ve closed the 
door on seven-cighths of the world—on Morocco, Pekin, Florence, the 
Dolomites, the Black Sea! Every other place we might go!” After his 
Autobiography had gotten well started in Europe, Steffens became un- 
controllably homesick for California. 

His letters form a compromise between these two natures. Letters 
are not what psychologists call an outgoing form of activity; they are 
a form of talking to oneself. Yet they go out to people all over the 
world, keep one in touch with active life; they are almost a substitute 
for activity. Steffens’s complete letters form a diary of almost his whole 
adult life. The columns he wrote for local weeklies of limited circula- 
tion the last years of his life seemed to fill the same need. Almost 
every day, before settling down to work, he would write a couple of 
paragraphs or a letter or two. Even the last few years, when he spent 
most of his time in bed, he would prop the morning newspaper up on 
his bed-table and type his comments on the news. The letters Steffens 
wrote before starting the day’s work, were not merely to “get his cor- 
respondence answered”; sometimes he forgot to post them. They 
seemed to be a summary, necessary for him, of events to date, his feel- 
ings and thoughts about them, his reflections; a form of mental book- 
keeping. When old friends had been on a good visit, he would write 
them, after their departure, telling what their visit had meant, both 
in new discoveries and old reminders (“you can’t tell people anything,” 
Steffens and Jo Davidson once agreed, “you can only remind them of 
something”); and he would pledge them to even closer friendship and 
warmer understanding. 

Steffens’s deep devotion to his family is shown in these letters; a 
wanderer so much of the time himself, he seemed to crave the settled 
feeling his more stationary relatives gave him. He kept up a corre- 
spondence with his parents till they died, and with his sisters and the 
brother-in-law who married two of them, all his life, telling them 
where he went, what he did and what he thought. It seemed he could 
not go on till they were included in each successive phase of his exist- 
ence. The years he had no home of his own (1911-1924) he thought of 
their homes as his; and he turned to them for counsel in various crises. 
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The family was in turn as deeply devoted to the only son and 
brother. His mother could throw nothing away that belonged to 
“Lennie.” When his sister Laura gave up her home in San Francisco 
she sent to our house in Carmel a trunkful of papers and manu- 
scripts. After Steffens died a smaller box inside this trunk—which we 
had assumed contained only old cash-books and the like—was opened, 
and here we found, tied in many bundles and still in their original 
envelopes, the whole correspondence with the California family from 
which we have taken the letters now published. 

There were many thousands of these, some old sheets falling apart 
where they were folded, the ink fading, the illegible writing more il- 
legible (Steffens always said he wrote so badly because he couldn't 
spell and had to cover that up). Less than a third could be published; 
there was too much. But omissions have been made with the intention 
of preserving a representative picture of the subjects of the corre- 
spondence. What has been left out is mostly repetition, the recurrent 
details of finances and health and the trivia of daily life, details of 
visits, lecture trips, housekeeping, descriptions of the gardens that 
Steffens loved, and longer passages telling of journeys in foreign 
countries; and also many salutations, acknowledgments, and greetings 
of affection, though many times these are intimate and personal 
rather than stereotyped. Omissions in the body of a letter, however, 
have not been indicated, even when these have been sentences, parts 
of sentences, or paragraphs, unless the transitions were too abrupt, 
when they have been shown by three dots. For space considerations, 
some eliminations have had to be made in most of the letters. 

When his son was born Steffens wrote daily for several months to 
the child’s grandmother, and indeed for five or six years hardly a letter 
failed to include some anecdote or some reflections on Pete and his 
development. In a letter to Marie Howe in 1929 Steffens wrote: 


“It’s sentimentality that makes people laugh at a young father; they laugh 
lest they cry. I think an old father is much funnier, if it’s his first child. 
He's as ridiculous as a young mother, and it’s all right to laugh at an old 
father. He doesn’t care a damn. He’s having his maternal joy and pride 
and illusions, and he knows it, but he knows it’s worth it, as women do. 
He pays the price gladly.” 


Much of the correspondence of this “funny old father” has been 
kept, but much more, for spatial reasons, had to be eliminated. 
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I wish to thank warmly the many friends who searched through 
trunks and attics to dig up old letters. To Miss R. M. Ford, who typed 
Steffens’s work most of his professional life and so could read his hand- 
writing, my gratitude is great. But above all I am indebted to Granville 
Hicks. “That man Hicks,” who, as Steffens wrote after the publication 
of John Reed, “should be worked almost to death,” gave generously of 
his time, his thought and his knowledge of the history of Steffens’s 
era. He helped with the cutting and selection, the compiling of foot- 
notes and bibliography, and he wrote the section introductions. 

I think Lincoln Steffens would be pleased with this book. He had 
never written letters with any thought of publication; but once, near 
the end of his life, when I had read a particularly clear political state- 
ment in a letter of his, I exclaimed impulsively, “You do write such 
good letters! One ought to make a book of them!” Steffens chuckled. 
“Why don’t you do it?” he said. 

ELLA WINTER 
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YOUNG IDEALIST 
(1889-1892) 


HEN he was graduated from the University of California in 

1889, a student of twenty-three, Lincoln Steffens, as he told 

in the Autobiography, persuaded his father to send him to 
Europe. The first winter he spent at the University of Berlin, but in 
the spring, after a trip to Dresden and Munich, he enrolled at Heidel- 
berg. Arter traveling during the summer of 1890 with Johann Fried- 
rich Krudewolf, he decided, because of Krudewolf’s health, to continue 
his studies at Leipzig, where he worked with Wilhelm Max Wundt in 
psychology. Meanwhile a half-engagement to a Berkeley girl had been 
broken, and in the spring of 1891 he fell in love with a fellow-student, 
Josephine Bontecou. That summer they traveled together in the Alps, 
and in the autumn went to Paris. Secretly married in England, they 
continued their studies and their writings. A month at Kissingen, a 
month in England, a month in Holland and Belgium, and they sailed 
for New York on October 22, 1892. 

To his mother and father and three sisters Steffens wrote regularly. 
Grateful for the privileges granted him, and eager to show his grati- 
tude, he reported on his observations and discoveries, and conscien- 
tiously sought to contribute to his sisters’ education. To F. M. Willis, 
a friend at the University of California, he described his aspirations 
and disappointments. Mr, Willis, who subsequently became interested 
in theosophy and wrote several books on “sacred occultism,” was, dur- 
ing Steffens’ years in Europe, an ardent philosophical idealist. At first 
Steffens largely shared his friend’s philosophy, but gradually he real- 
ized that, however appropriate to Willis, such soarings in the vast 
abstract were not for him. From apologies for his lapses he passed to 
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self-assertion and finally to repudiation of the system he had once 
embraced. 

Writing at least every week to his family, and at first very frequentuy 
to Willis, and almost always writing at considerable length, Steffens 
recorded his European years in impressive detail. Often, of course, the 
letters are repetitious, and the repetitions have been omitted. The let- 
ters to Mr. Willis, for example, frequently three or four thousand 
words in length, contained, as well as the reflections and observations 
that Steffens communicated only to his friend, prolonged reports on 
events more promptly and usually more interestingly described to his 
family. And even the letters to the family contained much that is not 
of interest today: long descriptions of trips, minute discussions of 
finances, abstract metaphysical reflections, admonitions to the sisters, 
comments on living quarters and landladies, announcements of liter- 
ary plans that never matured. Sometimes, of course, trivialities have 
been kept, enough of them perhaps to suggest both the scope of Stef- 
fens’ interests and the intimacy of his relationship with his parents 
and sisters; but more often they were eliminated, and it should be 
realized that the letters were not originally so free from the trifles of 
ordinary correspondence as they now appear. 

What remains is not only a record of what a young man saw and 
thought in the Europe of fifty years ago but also a fresh revelation of 
the early stages in the growth of Lincoln Steffens’ mind. The Lincoln 
Steffens who, forty years after, wrote about these years in his Auto- 
biography, the man who had made himself America’s finest reporter 
and an expert on world revolution, the enthralled father who, at sixty, 
was finding his greatest joy in preparing his infant son for a new 
world, that Steffens could scarcely re-create the mind of the young 
idealist who landed in Hamburg in August, 1889. How vivid and 
essentially accurate his memory was, in the capturing of scenes and 
incidents, these letters, which he had not reread, testify; but he did not 
recall the state of mind that led him to tell his mother he would soon 
know whether man had a soul or not and whether the good, the true, 
and the beautiful were realities. The process of unlearning, as he after- 
wards called it, was at this stage both less rapid and more painful than 
in the Autobiography it appears to be. In the letters it is told in terms 


of a day-to-day struggle, and its drama permeates the more placid 
record of a young American’s life abroad. 
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To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Alster Hotel, 
Hamburg, Aug. 3, 1889 
My dear Mother:— 

I am landed in safety and in the best of health and spirits on this 
continent of Europe. We had a very pleasant ocean voyage of eleven 
days and by a very uncommon route. Our captain learned from the 
experience of another ship that he could avoid fog by taking a north- 
ern route, so we turned toward the banks of Newfoundland, passing 
close to the fishing craft that were at work there, and thence went 
N. Easterly, passing very near to and around the northern coast of 
Scotland. We had pleasant weather most of the time until we got here, 
having had only one storm; but I was not at all seasick and so did not 
mind it except for the loneliness on deck. 

Off Scotland we encountered the cloudy, dark, and gloomy aspect 
of nature which Black the novelist so beautifully describes in his tales 
of Scottish life. Clear across the North Sea it was rainy or foggy and 
always dark and cold, so that yesterday when we saw the first land, a 
very strange-looking island called Helgoland, we were delighted. This 
island belongs to England and is a summer resort, very elegantly kept 
and very fashionable. It stands, an abruptly cut cliffike piece of rock, 
in which may be seen houses and a handsome hotel. 

Toward evening, we entered the Elbe River and passed between the 
green banks and flat lands of this German Empire. I recognized im- 
mediately the four-fanned clumsy windmills which I have so often 
seen in pictures, but which I had thought peculiar to Holland. Shortly 
the nature of the country changed and became hilly and covered with 
fine dark trees among which we saw the outlines (it was dark) and 
lights of country residences, which I was told are thoroughly well kept 
and frequently very beautiful. 

We had to wait until morning before we could land, and then it was 
very carly—7 a.m. I had met a very pleasant gentleman on board the 
steamer and we came together to the Alster Hotel, where some friends 
of his (Germans) await to show him the city. I shall go with them 
around the city and what I see I shall describe in the enclosed letter to 
Lulu. My clothes, etc., are all together and all right. Both my woollen 
shirts are dirty and I have to have them washed here if possible. This 
city is so beautiful I shall see it before I pass on; living is very cheap. 
I shall get in Berlin about Wednesday. Love to all. 
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To Lou Steffens 


Dear sister Lulu:— 

I told Mamma of my trip, but in addition I must speak of the sur- 
prise which I experienced on finding how quickly and easily 1 ad- 
vanced my power to use German. Most of the passengers spoke only 
German and I struggled along blindly but with so much attention and 
effort that with the aid of a book I purchased I got on so well that I 
can now already understand part of what is said and enough to know 
what, in general, is meant. It is simply almost impossible, I believe, 
not to learn to speak the language if one tries at all, and I tried so 
hard that at night I found myself lying awake thinking out sentences. 
I know now that the only way to learn a language is to use it both in 
thought and in speech. The ear quickly gets accustomed to the strange 
sounds and does not shrink back confused when they strike upon it. 

Approaching Hamburg at night, as I did, one is struck by the char- 
acteristic outlines of the city. It was not a dark, jumbled mass, gloomy 
and repulsive, but seemed to be warm and bright and cheerful, invit- 
ing the stranger to enter its limits. In the morning we landed with 
our luggage, which was taken to the Custom House and examined 
in our presence. Our journey across the city gave us a general idea of 
the character of the streets. Their appearance is strikingly different 
from anything I ever saw. Some are very narrow, and others are 
broad. They are all well paved and well kept, as clean as a floor. One 
misses from the fronts of stores the signs which are so numerous in 
America. There are signs, but they are far fewer in number and much 
less conspicuous. Then the buildings are all high—from three to six 
to eight stories, and are all cleanly and neatly, if not beautifully, fin- 
ished. Our hotel stands facing a block, square and large, which is a 
pretty sheet of water. This water is only one of the occasional broaden- 
ings of a canal, two of which run through the city. 

Today is Sunday and there are numberless pleasure boats, steam, 
sail and rowboats, plying up and down, all prettily painted and carry- 
ing merry parties of pleasure-secking Hamburgers. One strange sight 
are the boats which carry dirt, stone and coal, etc. They are moved 
slowly along, by means of the power of men who push a pole into 
the water at the bow and then push the boat by walking against the 
pole the length of the boat. They then walk back to the bow and 
repeat the same operation, crossing thus a block of two hundred yards 
in about twenty minutes. A clumsy method, surely, but that is what 
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one notices in this country,—a lack of little conveniences which every- 
one has in our country. 

Thus no hotels have stationary wash-stands or lamps or gas. They 
have candles, no soap, no elevators, no easy chairs,—a rocking-chair is 
“an American chair” and very scarce. They love pleasure more than 
comfort, and I suppose happiness is sought rather than contentment. 

But in general so far I should say that Hamburg at least is a beau- 
tiful city and one well governed and well policed. Everything is com- 
pleted, finished, squared off,—no rough edges, no dirt and no tearing 
down. The city is old and is finished. . . . 

Your affectionate brother, 
Len. 


To Lottie Steffens? 
Johannis Str. 9 Berlin [August, 1889] 
Bei Frau Koppmann 

Dear Dot :— 

I want to make all of my letters when brought together a complete 
whole, so J shall in this give some details which I would not be able 
to observe so keenly later when I get accustomed to them. To you they 
will be amusing as well as instructive... . 

My steamer was German and I saw some of the German peculiari- 
ties at the start. Thus there they had breakfast at 8 a.m., consisting of 
rolls and chops, coffee, and eggs. The second and fourth American. 
At 12 we had lunch; at 6 the dinner began and ended at 7:30. We 
dipped into a whole lot of German stuff which was new to me. At 
8:30 they had tea and little cakes. You see, this was a compromise 
between America and Germany. 

At my hotel in Hamburg as in Berlin there was no restaurant. One 
peculiar thing about their dinners is that butter is given not during 
the meal but with cheese, black bread, and fruit for dessert. 

The hotels have no parlor and no elevators, though they run 6 or 7 
stories. The servant girls wear short sleeves or rather no sleeves but 
only a ruffle (I guess it is) at the shoulder, short dresses, and low 
slippers. In fact this is the dress in the street of lower classes of women 
with the addition of a white ruffled cap. This is the rule, rain or shine. 
The hotel rooms are different too from what we know. They have no 


1 Steffens’s middle sister, who changed her name from Lottie to Dot. Louise, 
called Lou or Lulu, was the eldest sister, Laura the youngest. 
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carpets but are smooth and clean and have a rug or two. The walls 
are darkly and heavily papered. The ceilings are ornamented around 
the edges by a border which cuts off the corner and runs around up 
from about a foot in the wall to about two feet on the ceilings. In my 
room here (just like all I have been in) there is a large lounge with a 
covered table in front and close up to it, a small feather bed (no double 
beds in Germany at all) which is covered by two sheets buttoned 
together and enclosing a blanket. This covering is not tucked in. The 
feather pillow is about two feet and a half wide and as long. This lies 


on a hard pillow shaped thus (with bed) —A ; at x are the 


i i 
two pillows. Then there is a wash-stand, a table at the head of the 
bed for lamp or coffee shaped thus fa Another little table is 


near the head of the lounge, for what I don’t know. A closet stands 
at the foot of the bed. A secretary (exactly the same as all others in 
Germany), a most complicated thing, is the next thing, and then the 
stove. This is about 12 ft. high and 2 x 2. I don’t understand it at all. I 
only know I have to pay 20 pf. (5 cents) a day for fire in it. The 
windows are double and open like doors inward. On top of the secre- 
tary are two busts, one of Bismarck, the other of the Emperor. Every 
place is clean always and nothing is torn or broken. Even on the street, 
mean as a man or womans clothes may be, they are never dirty or torn. 

In N. Y. you are met on the steamer by a German flea, who stays 
with you and is peculiar. Small, unassuming but ever-present in his 
modest way. My landlady, Frau (Mrs.) Koppmann, tells me I will 
get used to him, so it is all right. On the street one sees carts guided 
from behind by a man, woman or child and pulled by a dog tied to 
the axle underneath and muzzled. One strange thing about this 
method of locomotion is that down-hill where it is easy pulling he 
takes advantage of his opportunity and runs, to the discomfture of the 
party behind; another pleasant sight is when the dog gets after a free 
dog. I regret to say that the men here never wear flannel overshirts, 
so I can use mine only in my room. I am on the fourth flat and they 
don’t begin to count until one has climbed one flight of stairs, but I 
am within ten minutes’ walk of the University. I shall not attempt to 


say anything about Berlin until I write home again, which will be 
soon. 


upper lejt: LINCOLN STEFFENS IN GERMANY, 1891 (aged 25). upper right: LIN- 
COLN STEFIFENS, 1894, lower left and right: JOSEPHINE BONTECOU STEFFENS, 
1891 AND 1894. 
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The European train is a peculiar thing. Looks like this. 


Each car, called a wagon, has four wheels and about six compart- 
ments, which contain about eight people, who are locked in between 
stations. You cannot move. In fact a car is a collection of stage- 
coaches. The conductor goes around the outside hanging on with one 
hand and holding his cap with the other. No more now. Love to all 


and write n 
Your affectionate brother, 


Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
Berlin, Aug. 18, 1889 
Dear Laura:— 

It is a beautiful sunny day and is a rener after four days of rain and 
gloom. I don’t feel like describing anything or giving an account of 
anything this morning. I have been busy all of the time and have seen 
a great deal that is of interest, but I don't care to see anything new 
today. I shall go out into the Zoological Gardens (a public and beau- 
tiful park in the middle of the city) this afternoon, walk around a 
while and see again the animals and then go out under the beautiful 
trees near the lake, across whose waters the music of a band will come, 
and then sit down and have a Sunday dinner in the open air. 

There will be thousands there doing as I will be, but they will be in 
families and groups. Never does one see an individual alone in Ger- 
many unless it be a German at work or a foreigner. The German takes 
the pleasures of his life with his family, and the young German with 
his friends—not his chum, but his “comrades” or “collegiums.” They 
are a social animal truly and far more so than the Americans. When 
I engage a German in conversation his talk is in no sense general. He 
will talk of himself, of his family, of his city, of the Emperor and of 
other countries; but not of his work, nor of his relations’ work, nor of 
city life and doings, nor of the government nor of the relations of 
Germany with other countries. He leaves those subjects behind or in 
the hands of those few whom he is content to have do them. His in- 
terest is not in his daily business; his thought is ever of his evening 
at home or out some place with his folks. He works hard and cheerily 
all the week, knowing that Sunday will come, when he and his family 
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can get out into the country or to some “gardens” where they can 
enjoy themselves. Sunday is not a day on which he recuperates and 
lays in new strength for the next week’s work, but the week is the pe- 
riod during which he gathers together the means for enjoying Sunday- 
You can understand therefore how Sunday takes on a new aspect here 
and new interest for an American. I like to go out where they are 
on Sundays and sce and hear them enjoy themselves. They do not 
rest; they enjoy. They do not take it easy and make themselves com- 
fortable, but get up and out early and work hard all day at having a 
good time, and Sunday evening they are more tired than on any other 
night, only they are better and happier. 

The students are not here yet, but I see them occasionally on the 
streets. They are to be recognized by the sword-gashes on their faces. 
Some of them are terribly marked up and look badly, others have 
only one or two and don't look so badly. There are of course a great 
number who do not duel, but I cannot distinguish them from any 
other young man. I see a great number of tourists tearing around 
sceing as much as they can per day and all carrying their guide-books 
and note-books. The latter, most of them, being utterly worthless, I 
should judge, by the time it takes to note down all they have scen in 
an art gallery or along some street. It is a waste of time and money 
for some people to travel. They are cheated, too, unmercifully, 1 have 
been in a restaurant having my dinner and have seen a tourist eating 
the same dinner pay three times as much for it as I do. It is remarkable 
how easily one can pick them out wherever they may be, and the 
waiters are as quick as anyone and perfectly skilled in detecting their 
calibre. 

There is in Berlin an American church, undenominational, where 
services are held on Sundays. I went last Sunday but they are drum- 
ming up money, and although it is a good cause, yet there are so many 
good causes that I don't like to hear of them, inasmuch as I cannot 
help them on. These good works in which churches are always trying 
to interest one are a nuisance and a detriment to the real good work 
which they ought to be doing. 

I have, you know, been reading Ruskin on Art. He is the greatest 
art critic the world has ever produced and I find him abundantly 
useful to me as I go through these European galleries of art. Without 
him I don’t know what I should do, for I was without any sound 
taste and must have been led by popular verdict or, worse still, by my 
natural and unsound taste if it had not been for him. . . . 
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To Lou Steffens 
Berlin, Aug. 25, 1889 
Dear Lulu:— 

It is a month since I left N. Y. and I received letters today from 
you, Papa and Carlos Hittell (Paris). You can scarcely realize the joy 
I felt to hear from home. The old Frau Koppmann said: “Das freut 
den Herrn Doktor, nicht wahr?” when she brought them in. (They 
call me Herr Doktor, because I am a student who takes the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy.) I replied: “Yes, that does rejoice me.” 

I am studying two things, German and German art. I have studiously 
avoided all English-speaking people and never murmur a word of it 
myself. I read German books and newspapers (but they give me no 
news from America. I would like to have some N. Y. weekly, espe- 
cially the weekly of Carl Schurz; I forget the name of it but Papa 
knows). I am letting my beard grow and when it gets long enough to 
look decent I will send you a photograph. 

In your beginning to read, you have made a choice, good in itself 
but apt to be dry for you. You must get good suggestions to help 
realize what Plata is doing. There is much you are not (and few are) 
fitted to appreciate in him and his writings. You want first to read 
a brief history of Greece; then get a book descriptive of the times in 
which he lived, then read some good essays (Emerson on “Plato” and 
on “Books”) and take also my notes in a blank-book on the shelf 
among my other books. . . . 

I have always insisted that “hot-house Christians” (Browning), those 
taught rules of morality, are not and cannot be Christians—cannot be 
so truly moral and good and pure as those who, even at the expense 
of belief in divinity, come gradually and reasonably up to a thought- 
ful comprehension of the full meaning and true spirit of Christ. Notice 
how Plato takes a lofty stand, never hesitating in his faith in happiness 
resultant from morality, always desiring to find out what is right in 
order to do it because he believes that and that alone can render him 
happy. We have only a half belief that goodness of heart and of works 
will make us happy, otherwise we would really and practically try to 
do what is good. But we let a little wrong enter now and then for the 
sake of being practical, ic. in order to arrive at an end we uncon- 
sciously know to be subsidiary, but really is for us the chief end. Thus 
to be popular we smile and connive at small sins, which we would 
not do if, like Plato, our aim in life was to be moral, in order to be 
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happy. So as you sce and feel as you read Plato that this is his truly 
remarkable attitude, when you rise up to his level and realize that his 
actively practical end in life was reasoned and thought-out morality, 
in a true faith in its rewards, you will understand his writings. In the 
Crito, I believe it is, he demonstrates that goodness produces happiness. 
Follow him closely in this. 

If it is any pleasure to you to put yourself in harmony with a mind 
which is divine enough to take such a stand, read after Plato, Matthew 
Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, and you will feel how beautiful and 
sweet a character his was. He will soften your character as Plato will 
strengthen it. Remember Arnold, a man who writes ever of “Sweet- 
ness” and “Light,” two terms he does not define and which you will 
not be able to explain but which you will understand and feel as he 
conceived them. I know that as much good can be gotten out of 
sympathetic submission to the influence of a truly good man through 
the medium of his books as one could get from being with him bodily. 
Thus the reading of good books is good not only for the beautiful 
and noble ideas and thoughts, but for the sake of the constant purify- 
ing and ennobling influence of the souls of their authors burning 
through the words they have written... . 

I don’t like to write or talk this way, because I do not act rightly 
very often. I have submitted myself to the influences of such men for 
a long time and have in me a second nature developed by my educa- 
tion. But my own true nature is not a good nor a strong nor a brave 
one, and I have always kept one on the outside, the worldly one, and 
the better one to myself. I like, I really enjoy being where I can 
secretly give full play to the better one. Thus I love to read those 
better books. But I don’t know whether I shall ever be strong enough 
and brave enough to be what I would like to be or not. You must 
understand that it is not easy; it means the sacrifice of a great deal 
and I think constantly is a struggling contest between the two spirits 
within me. It is true and it is due to my course of study, but it has 
made me give up many of the things I was once ambitious for. 

But enough of this. I had no intention of getting into this, but it is 
all right. I like to express myself once in a while and it is better I can 
do so to you than to others. This, I agree, is enough for 20 pfennigs, 


so I will write no more just now. Give my b 
i y best love to all and to 
Aunty Ann, if she stili be there. s 
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To Frederick M. Willis 
Berlin, Aug. 29, 1889 
Dear friend Willis:— 

By this time (that is, when this gets there) you and all of the boys 
are back and hard at work. It is pleasant to me to imagine the Zeta 
House again filled with life, for I have often, since I have been here, 
imagined it, but when I call it up before my mind it is hot and dusty 
and vacant—a dreary picture for one who looks upon it as a second 
home. You cannot understand this yet, but there are some there who 
can. 

I have been in Berlin three weeks, in Germany somewhat over four, 
am comfortably settled in a pleasant room in the centre of the city 
and am perfectly happy. .. . 

On the steamer I found myself in the midst of Germans and of 
course seized the opportunity to learn as much as I could. I observed 
that I became obnoxious and was avoided by some, but others I drew 
on by an occasional beer. I cared little for the feelings of others, and 
by the time we reached Hamburg, eleven days, I knew enough to get 
what I wanted from cabmen, hotel people, and from people on the 
streets. I smiled frequently, though inwardly, at the efforts which 
sometimes had to be made to understand me, but I never allowed the 
smiles of others to daunt me in my efforts to get the use of my tongue. 
I seized the chambermaid at the hotel in Hamburg and although I had 
a hard time convincing her that all I wanted was the language, I 
finally had her at my disposal for practice whenever I desired it-— 
Cost—1 beer an hour. But my having a woman instead of a man was 
followed by bad results in one respect. When, on the train between 
Hamburg and Berlin, I wanted to make water I did not know how 
to express my wishes. The result was that I had to wait over three 
stations, every time going to the window of the compartment and 
trying again to make myself clear to the conductor. Be sure and learn 
this before starting. You may be sure I can say what I want now. . . . 

I had intended to leave immediately for Berlin, not having ever 
heard anything of Hamburg (the guide-books say very little of it and 
travellers seldom touch it), and desiring to get settled as soon as 
possible, but remained there a week and enjoyed every minute of my 
stay... . 

We were at once filled with this spirit of this city. We wandered 
forth, not to see the sights but to do as the burghers themselves were 
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doing, pass a day of pleasure and happiness. We sat for an hour or so 
on the veranda of the pavilion, listening to the band (a full regimental 
well-trained brass band) play airs from the very best composers, drink- 
ing our beer out of stone pots and watching the easy-going, leisurely 
pleasure-seekers, and becoming more and more in harmony with them. 

We then got into a barge and went down the Alster, passing under 
the finest stone bridge,—beautifully arched, carved and ornamented,— 
into a yet broader and larger sweep of water, edged with trees, bluc 
grass, and flowers, a garden all the way, and now saw the palaces of 
these rich old merchants and the public buildings which are as large 
and beautiful as the best of the residences. Then we sailed for a couple 
of hours. Then we had dinner in the restaurant of our hotel, from the 
windows of which we could watch the scene on the Alster. We came 
to this city not expecting to see any sights and we didn’t seek any. 
Whenever we went out, we went aimlessly, except when we went to 
the Art Gallery the second time. For the first time we found it acci- 
dentally, as we did everything else, by going the way of the stream 
of peopie. Thus we found ourselves Monday morning down by the 
wharves, and followed a group of people into a barge in the river and 
sailed for an hour around the harbor. This harbor is the third in im- 
portance, I believe, in the world, and it is all finished in stone and 
topped around the sides with artistic architecture, even though the 
buildings are warehouses and elevators. Monday afternoon we found 
ourselves at the entrance of some place, into which people were passing, 
so we paid our 50 pfennige (12 cents) and found ourselves in a park, 
beautiful and, like everything else, laid out in a pleasant broad garden. 
Here we found two bands in different parts, seats where we could sit 
and drink beer and watch the people pass to and fro, and all firmly 
harmonized by the music which has made Germany famous. 

The people of Hamburg know how to live. They work, I know, but 
I did not see them at work. They show you only the pleasant side, the 
chief side to them, of their lives. Their stores and manufactories are 
back out of sight. The front of their buildings are made as beautiful 
as they know how, so that when they come out from laboring, they 
can pass through the streets of their city and enjoy the view as we can 
do only in the country. As soon as they get out of the door of their 
shop—even in midday—they saunter along and seem to be in no rush 
to get any place. Nobody seems to be going any place in particular; 
and even the people who ride lie back as patiently as if there really 
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were no fear of the driver's going to sleep or of his horse's stopping. 
Even the tugs don’t puff as they go. There is no doubt about it being 
true of this people that they enjoy living, and live for the pleasures 
of life, while they work for the means of living happily, not to make 
moncy. 

Tell Demarest I shall write him in a short time, but there can be 
no objection to the boys reading this and I would like to have all of 
them write to me and give me news, U. C. [University of California] 
news and Zeta news particularly. Personal. I wish, Willis, that you 
would go over and see G. and see if you cannot make her tell you 
something about me and where I am. It would make an excellent 
experiment. I suppose communication would be impossible, but you 
might try to make her let me know of her presence. I read lately that 
this had been done, and there is a friend of mine, an aunt in fact, 
who claims she can appear to a person. I should like to see it tried. 
But you could situate me very nicely some evening with her powers 
of clairvoyance. But now that I think of it, it would have to be early 
in your evening, for the difference in time is about six hours or more. 
You could have her describe my room, however, or else try it some 
Sunday. I would like to have her see you anyway, for she seems to 
be filled with forebodings of some evil, on account of what she saw 
in the future one evening when I had her in the clairvoyant state. 
She would be very grateful to you for a call and, as you know, she is 
a very interesting girl. Have her sing for you. She has a beautiful, rich 
voice. | hope that you will enjoy being a Zete, for if you were disap- 
pointed I should regret it very much, on account of my agency in 
making you one, 

With regards to all the boys, I am, very truly, 

Yours in T. K. D, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Berlin, Sept. 23, 1889 
My dear Father, 

I met a friend of mine today—an acquaintance made in Hamburg 
casually. We met a German whom he knew slightly and talked for 
a half hour or so. My medical friend said after we left the German 
that I had made more progress in the language than he believed pos- 
sible. I myself am perfectly delighted with my power to understand. 
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But, I came here well advised. I was told that I would find it im- 
possible to keep away from Americans, that I would not like the 
Germans and I would so long to have company that I would hunt up 
my countrymen in a week. I didn’t do so. I determined that I would 
not lose a minute and I have evaded English wherever I knew I could 
hear it. I don't think I have spoken English three hours all the time 
I have been here. I read German and talk it. I have read a literary 
work, Heine's Trip Through the Harz Mountains, but for the last 
two or three weeks I have dropped even that and am now reading 
the scientific German of Schler’s (my professor in the Universal Hist. 
of Philosophy) History of Greek Philosophy. 1 work entirely by myself 
and have a method of my own. Every word I do not know I write 
down with the English word, and after every day's reading I study 
and learn the many words I have on my paper, and the next morning 
I am better able to read than the day before. I enjoy this life ever so 
much. I go out very little, and then only to the operas of the best 
composers, and ] always read carefully the text of the pieces, and in 
German, so that way everything counts. The singers here enunciate 
so distinctly that I follow them as they sing, and so my ear is always 
hearing German, and, while at first all was a hopeless jumble, I now 
can separate the sounds and follow them rapidly and easily... . 

I have finished the first draft of my paper for the North American 
Review. 1 shall let it lie a while, then take it up and reread it to see 
if I find it worth the trial; if so I will send it over. If I once make a 
start I believe I would grow an inch. I should feel some hope of being 
worth the coat of many colors which my father is making for his 
Joseph.’ A coat, too, which I cannot be deprived of, not only because 
I have no brothers, but because of the peculiar wearing qualities of it. 
I think it may be worth while saying to you that a different feel- 
ing has come over me since I have been here. I have explained it to 
myself as the entrance into a more mature and manly period of life. 
I feel stronger in mind and somewhat more stable in morals. I have 
been doing some excellent reading and some healthy thinking. The 
conclusions of my thinking may be somewhat theoretical, for they 
do not get the toning down of practical life, but what I arrive at in 
the course of thought is honest and sincere and is on the same plane 
with that of the best of men. I feel encouraged by this more perhaps 
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than I can make you understand. It makes me feel happy in my work 
and hopeful of repaying you, if not by similar service, at least in the 
satisfaction of seeing your expenditures bringing about good results. 
Like everyone who writes at first for public reading, I want self- 
confidence, but the more I find myself in touch with the best thinkers, 
the more confidently I can go ahead. In order to conceal my lack of 
confidence I think I go a little too much into violent expressions, but if 
this be the cause it is a fault which time and success alone can over- 
come. This much you may be assured of, that I am working earnestly 
and eagerly, I am getting sound knowledge and a broader vision, and 
I am being guided by what I think is right at every turn... . 

I wish you could come over here and travel with me next summer. 
We could arrange a delightful tour and one of little expense, after 
you get here. You could come about two weeks before the term closes 
and live with me a while and get a good rest and take things easy 
against the trip. I wish you would try to come, but I would not at- 
tempt it unless you have time—two months and a half from Sacra- 
mento and back. 

What I want to go to Heidelberg in particular for is not that it is 
the oldest university and most romantically situated, but that Prof. 
Kuno Fischer, the most famous man in academic Germany, is there 
lecturing, and he is not a young man. I would like to take my degree 
from that university, if I take one at all, because it is so famous. Berlin 
is, however, in fact the greatest university, though it is not nearly so 
old as many of the others. 

Sept. 29.—My next two weeks will be lively ones. They will include 
a call on the Secretary, the Treasurer, actual matriculation before the 
Academic Senate, making out cards, joining libraries, and visits upon 
each of my lecturers. But I shall have to close this letter, already too 
long, sending love and best wishes to all. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Berlin [October, 1889} 
My dear Mother, 
The Czar of Russia paid our Emperor and the city a visit, and with 
the exception of the different face in the first carriage the whole scene 
was like that I witnessed when the Emperor of Austria was here. 


ee 
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The Czar is a very commonplace-looking man, as is also the Austrian 
Kaiser, but the German Emperor is younger and handsome but not 
very brilliant-looking, though he is very intelligent I believe. The poor 
Czar is frightened nearly to death lest he should be shot or blown 
up and he hurries around performing a disagreeable task—returning 
a call—and cannot rest until he is safely home. 

It has been a pleasant week not only because the weather has been 
fine, but because university matters are getting cleaned up so that the 
beginning can be scen, if not yet reached, and also because 1 have 
begun my music course. 1 began by going to the two first concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society, and heard there the finest orchestra in the 
world. It is delightful and educational in the truest sense. But there are 
some peculiar German customs seen even there. When one thinks that 
he is entering the greatest and largest music-hall in Europe, to hear the 
foremost concert music, on the two evenings known and reported all 
over Germany, he is surprised to find the women sitting around tables 
knitting as they wait and talk, or knitting as they listen to the music. 
Beer is served and everybody drinks it. Whole families are present and 
the children seem to enjoy classical music as well as the other. It is a 
beautiful sight to see the German carry his home around with him and 
never partake of pleasure without sharing it with those at home. 

The German merchant takes a different view of life from an Ameri- 
can. He thinks the American very foolish to go on all his life working 
hard to pile up money which he does not get the pleasure out of —But 
there is no use starting out to give the differences between American 
ideas and German. The whole view is different and in the main the 
weight of common sense is on the German side. But the point of 
separation is in the needs of the two. The American needs carriages 
and horses, magnificent residences, expensive luxuries, and needs to 
keep up appearances with the richest men who have empty heads and 
don’t know how to spend money to an advantage. The German mer- 
chant has a finer classical training and education, which makes him 
need the society of men (not dunces) and women, books, pictures, art, 
and music. These are cheap. But he needs leisure for enjoyment of 
these things, and it is pleasing to see a banker after dinner at night sit 
down and think about a few paintings and then go back to business. 
An American gets so that he must work to keep him contented. His 


whole mind is in business and he becomes a harp with one string in 
tune, the others withered and useless. 
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Take Papa; he has not only literary taste but literary powers. But 
he never has time to feed his taste and only occasionally uses his 
powers. Of course he has to, because when in the competitive system 
others work all day and into the night, he must do the same. But it is 
peculiar to America, and all Europeans laugh at it and say simply 
that we will get over it as European people did. To speak to an Amer- 
ican about the usefulness of keeping the powers of the imagination, the 
susceptibilitics of the feelings, the working of the tastes all alive, is to 
talk nonsense. Common sense is our great word, and to be guided by 
it is to be guided by the idea that making money is all and the means 
thereto are moral and a life therefor is good. This transfers a means 
into an end, morality and religion into nothingness, and life into a 
narrow under-human existence. But one cannot understand this until 
he enters a nation where the spirit of life is different, where, just as 
in America, all think alike and in another country all think alike and 
higher. I have seen both now and I believe that, if man has a soul, 
and a mind with manifold faculties for thought and imagination, and 
admiration of the true and the good and the beautiful (if they exist), 
and a heart, they need to be cultivated and fed and kept alive as well 
as the common sense. It is true that these things may not exist. There 
may exist no good, no true, no beautiful and no soul, no higher facul- 
ties of the mind, no nced of heart and feelings, but if they do or not 
I shall know soon. > 

I will send my photo soon, for I look a little changed on account of 
my beard. Goodbye and love to all. 

Your affectionate boy, 


J. L. Steffens 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Berlin, Oct. 18, 1889 
Dear Fred :— 

Your letter came yesterday—and such a letter! I cannot describe to 
you the pleasure it gave me, for it made me feel like a girl in love. 
My heart went with the words. There was enough of confidence in 
them to awaken all my sympathy, there was feeling enough to make 
my heart warm, and there was a loftiness of tone and thought which 
called out my inner self. For just as I have, as you say, an undeveloped 
power (mesmeric), so I have an undeveloped, esoteric inner self of 
which I have never spoken in confidence to any man. Since I have 
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been here, alone in a strange land, without friends of any kind, I have 
enjoyed a bliss I never knew before, that of contemplation; in which 
my two natures have conversed and struggled while the uniting Z 
has with growing consciousness observed the contest with an appalling 
understanding of the significance and importance of the result. I liked 
to hear you say that the intuition was a higher faculty than the intel- 
lect, because I go onward by intuition alone. You have had a training 
of the intellect which I shall always lack. But I know, too, that my 
intuition is not sound, for it is not an outgrowth of a strong intellect. 
Yet it is beautiful and good to move onward as I feel I am doing here. 

You need poetry, you must write, but I do not have any desire to 
talk. I couldn’t say what I have felt and seen in the Philharmonic 
Concert Hall. But all that my soul can aspire for, all that my mind 
can think, all that my heart can feel, is completely expressed in the 
wonderful music I hear. Yet music does not give new power or new 
inspiration. It only expresses so much as the listener has obtained for 
himself. There is more there. Slowly I grow to a power to comprehend 
more and more the music; so I know that slowly the spiritual in me is 
growing. But how I fall after an evening of symphony! After hearing 
music for several hours, as I go homewards I feel, I actually feel my- 
self fall from the height to which I have been elevated. Thus I know 
how low I am and how unfit I am to hold the secret of secrets. 

I don’t seek knowledge; no, that won’t help me here. All I desire 
is purity. A strange thing for me to say! If there ever was a person, 
not vile and low, but material and sensual, it is I. The virtuous, the 
true in me, is only a desire; it is no part of my life. I cannot speak, I 
cannot act, without giving the lie to what I have said; in that the 
end I desire is virtue. I have no psychology, but you have,—can you 
explain this? I too, you see, am a neophyte seeking the higher life. 
But knowledge and power cannot be man's so long as he is not pure. 
Therefore I study ethics first and strive to wind out of the gross matter 
which thus far is all of me. . . 

Evolution is going on, but out of men what is to be developed? 
And how is the new order of beings to arise? As a nation or as indi- 
viduals? Looking at it from another point of view, I ask the important 
question, Is it right for a man to separate himself from other men and 
disregarding them entirely, aspire for himself alone? Answer me 
“yes” and convince me and you will lift a load from my spirit. I would 
like to live for myself alone, but my conscience forbids. This is intui- 
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tion. Is it right, or does it err? But give me references to read up on 
Occultism. I can go with you and I do not fear to enter upon any 
investigation now, for I have a test to apply which will discover any 
fraud. It is that of purity. If the most despised so-called magician on 
earth were to offer me the most incredible powers, I would question 
him only to see his morals. If he were pure I would believe. If he were 
not virtuous and noble and beautiful in spirit I would scorn him. There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in my philos- 
ophy, and there is not one atom of prejudice in my mind, but on the 
contrary a passion to believe,—but only in the true and the beautiful. 
I do not think I can be deceived. But I would never aspire for higher 
goods until I have purified myself, and I have hopes here which I 
never had in Berkeley. I have, however, one glorious thing. I have 
time, and opportunity will come. But can I—answer me this—can I 
feel that I do right to live for myself alone? . .. 
Very sincerely, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Lou Steffens 
Berlin [Nov., 1889] 
Dear Lulu, 

I had no paper yesterday (Sunday), so I had to let the week run 
over. I find I am behind in letters a little but I am crowded a great 
deal with work... .I think I am getting more than I expected. I 
know I feel most cheerfully satisfied. But I have lots of work on hand, 
for I don’t feel quite content to wait for vacation, like the German 
students, to do my studying. I am ploughing through a 15-volume 
edition of Greek history, besides my regular work, and in that I read 
several different authors every day on the same subject on which my 
prof. lectures. This being in German takes more time than doing the 
same in English, but 1 make such progress in the German that I am 
pleased even in that difficulty. One thing I notice is that reading and 
studying alone so much and hearing lectures while not speaking much, 
I do not learn to speak German very rapidly—not nearly so rapidly as 
I do to understand and read. But yet I am not at a standstill, for all 
the talking I do is in German. 

There is a young German theological student who sits next to me in 
Philosophy, and to him I am making advances. To show you how 
well-trained the German student is, I need only to say that he reads 
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and writes Hebrew, Greek and Latin fluently and speaks the last with 
ease. All this he learned in school—not in the university, for he is a 
new student in the university, like me. Besides this he is well up in 
history generally and literature. His information regarding English 
literature alone would put to shame many an American university 
student. But English literature is a very minor consideration with 
him, his best work being in Greek, Latin, and German literature. He 
is a very pleasant fellow besides commanding my respect for his 
scholarship. If I can make his acquaintance and make him a friend I 
shall bring up the line of speaking German to a level with the other 
lines of my work. 

It is a fine feeling to be so steadily at work and to feel that one is 
accomplishing something. The drudgery of my literary work is over. 
What remains is sincerely pleasant to me. Then, too, the work is not 
laid out for one here and you do it as you feel the want of it. To a 
right-minded student this is the very strongest incentive, and I find 
I work more than I ever did at the university. At the latter I was 
always doing some work for myself out of the direct path of assigned 
work and hence never felt satisfied, finding myself up in many things 
my fellow-students were ignorant and careless of, but way behind them 
in the classroom work. Here my work is the work of the classroom. 
Nobody knows whether or cares whether you work at all. All seem 
to know more than I do, so I just do work that I need for myself, and 
my needs are great... . 

Your affectionate brother, 
Len. S. 


To Lottie Steffens 
Berlin, Nov. 10, 1889 
Dear Dot, 

I owe an answer to you to your last letter, but I shall confine myself 
to one part of your letter, that in which you say you intend to be a 
literary woman. I think you can. But you cannot write of anything 
which you are not interested in. Therefore you must elevate your in- 
terest. You show considerable interest in stories, that is, plots, and have 
much ingenuity in them. The all which is above and beyond plot you 
must learn. In the first place, the plot should not be the product of 
ingenuity but of observation of historical wealth. The plots of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies (especially) he never invented. Take Hamlet for 
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instance. He finds a crude tale of such a man; but he knows all man- 
kind and their sins and defects. He sees, therefore, in Hamlet a type— 
a man, noble and good, pure and high-minded, but he has thrust upon 
him a task greater than his strength can accomplish. Shakespeare ar- 
ranges his plot so as to show how such a man, however noble, if he is 
not active, energetic, and born strong, cannot perform a noble deed. 

Shakespeare’s whole merit lies in his ability and success in showing 
how such a man puts off with apparently noble motives the act which 
should have been promptly accomplished. To try to do more than you 
are able will destroy you, is the lesson. The composition of a novel 
proceeds thus, therefore: First see a law of nature affecting man. 
2. Find an example in a man. 3. Put him in circumstances bringing 
out the truth. 4. Bring the example to the end pointed out by the 
inevitable law of nature perceived. Perhaps the greatest novel ever 
written is Romola by George Eliot. Read it with this in mind and you 
will see how to produce a novel which is a work of art just as much 
as Raphael’s “Madonna” or Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

Most men fail in life. Therefore most novels should end badly. The 
question is why do they fail? They are evil or weak. Show how. When 
you begin Romola you will find a character, Tito, a beautiful young 
man character. He has talent and beautiful personal qualities. You 
will like him and wish him to succeed. He has a little tiny defect. He 
lives for today only. He acts according to present circumstances. If cir- 
cumstances concurred he would have developed into a beautiful man 
apparently. But he is superficial in all that is good and true. He is deep 
in un-morality. Circumstances (present circumstances I mean, and the 
only ones he sees) require an evil, another, and so on until the end 
sweeps away all the beautiful surface and leaves the Mr. Hyde or the 
evil part of him, uncovered and exposed. Romola is a beautiful woman 
but sees and admires only the beautiful outside of things. She loves 
Tito and he marries her and ruins her life. 

But there is far more that George Eliot means to show in this great 
novel. She asked herself, Why did the study of Greek literature and 
art ruin Italy? She gives her answer in Romola, the novel. Romola, the 
Italian woman loving Tito, the Greek man and scholar, typifies Italy, 
the newer, better Christian national genius or spirit, devoted to the 
older, less worthy but attractive and beautiful Greek art, for she does 
not see the spirit of the Greeks underneath, only the outside, the art. 
She could have admired and studied Greek art in the Greek Tito, but 
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must not give herself up to it, else she will be destroyed by it. This 
Italy did, and hence Italy suffered. But why did the perfect Greek, 
Tito, fail in Italy? “Because,” the novel answers, “Greck spirit could 
succeed in its own time in its own land, but its spirit was too hollow 
for the later land and the later race.” Thus this novel shows the mu- 
tually destructive effect of two races upon one another as well as a 
law of human life and morality. 

When you have read this novel tell me if you appreciate these things 
in it, that is, if you see the truth of what I have said. Then you may 
try your own power upon another of her novels, Daniel Deronda, 
which may be interpreted in the same broad way. This will be a lesson 
in reading and in the only way to read. It will furnish a model for 
novel-writing as well. The plot novels like Called Back are the worst 
and lowest type. Then there are photographic novels which show only 
the externals of life. Lastly are the very few artistic novels, which re- 
veal the deep laws of human nature... . 

Your affectionate brother, 
Len. 


To Lou Steffens 
Berlin, Nov. 16, 1889 
Dear Lulu, 

A letter came from you this morning and also one from Papa and 
reminded me again of my neglect to write last week. I ought to have 
written Sunday morning as I usually do, unless I have done so before. 
But I went to the last rehearsal of Von Biilow’s company. I wanted 
to hear the concert, and Garsung thought this last rehearsal was com- 
plete as the concert itself and cheaper. I went there instead. It was 
fine, the finest entertainment in music I have ever attended. Von 
Bülow stands next to Brahms as a composer and hence is second in 
the modern world. He is husband of Liszt’s daughter and the pupil 
and friend of all the composers who have lived in his time. Joachim 
is the only man in the world who can rival Von Biilow’s musical eve- 
nings, and Joachim gives only quartette music. They stand higher in 
rank than the Biilow concerts, but are far more difficult and not so 
effective on an uncultured mind like mine. 

Bülow had with him for solo singer Furche Madi, who has not lost 
her power (I heard her with Patti in S. F. [San Francisco]) and sang 
beautifully. I noticed that she sang, whether softly or with force, just 
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a little above the orchestra and thus kept within bounds and made her 
voice only one of the many instruments, though the leading one. But 
the wonder to me was the piano playing of a young soloist (name I 
forget) who made music on that instrument. I have seen many fin- 
ished players in S. F., etc., but I never saw and heard one who played 
for the music and not as a revelation of skill. His pieces did not seem 
to be nearly so hard as those usually selected for concerts. It showed 
to me that the best music played by the best artists is easier to under- 
stand and enjoy than any other. Classical music is a bore, but if you 
hear it here where it is played by those who render it as it was con- 
ceived, you will no longer find it so. There is one composer whom I 
don't enjoy, and that is Beethoven; yet I think it is because, even here, 
it is hard to find anyone or any group of men who can play his music 
properly. I shall soon be hearing Siegfried, the third night of Wagner’s 
great opera of four parts, The Ring of the Nibelungen.... 

Sunday Nov. 17—1 heard the opera last night and received from it 
a new pleasure. I found that my ear has grown more sensible to deli- 
cate effects and that my musical memory is improved a very great 
deal. I always could come home from an opera and play the airs of 
it on the piano, but classical music conceals the airs, not purposely, 
but because it combines so much else. This opera, said to be the most 
difficult, 1 would recommend for the first study of Wagner. If you can, 
buy it. Go to the piano and in the overture notice that gradually one 
peculiar musical phrase grows more and more prominent. This is the 
motif of Mime, the dwarf blacksmith. Until his death in the second 
part, this phrase of only a few notes is frequently present. You will 
find that it runs up and down, changes from loud to soft, clear to 
vague, complete to fragmentary, is blended in, under and over others, 
but that whenever he approaches or is acting or speaking, about to 
speak or spoken of, his motif will be found some place in the score. 
Siegfried’s motif you will find and can follow in the same way, and 
in fact those of all in the whole trilogy. 

Now when you understand that these trends of musical melody, 
sometimes six or seven at the same time, were followed keenly last 
night, you will see that I must have progressed in my sensibility to 
them. It was a beautiful pleasure, when one motif was being sung by 
the character to whom it belonged, to note that as he spoke of persons 
and of events past or future, the motifs of these events accompanied 
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his words. So that if you did not hear the words but remembered 
the person and events connected with the music you would feel of 
what the singer was speaking. . . . 
Your loving brother, 
Len. 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Berlin, Nov. 30, 1889 
My dear Mother— 

I had a fine Thanksgiving dinner but otherwise did not see much 
of the day, for it is not known here and lectures went on as usual. 
But the Americans assembled to the number of 450 and had a big 
dinner. It was a very beautiful celebration in many respects. The tables 
were spread in the rich garden-dining room of the Kaiserhof (Hotel). 
At 6 p.m. all had arrived and were gathered in the parlors where for 
an hour introductions and conversation were in vogue. About seven, 
to the music of a fine German orchestra (concealed among the 
flowers), we marched in and found our places. We sat at dinner for 
about 2 hours and it was as nearly all-American as could be gotten 
here. Oysters on the half-shell (very rare here), turkey and cranberry 
sauce (also scarce) and celery, mince and pumpkin, pie were the 
American features. Of course ladies as well as gentlemen were present, 
so that as an additional American feature, there was not much wine 
and beer drunk. Minister Phelps presided as toastmaster and toasted 
the President of the U. S. Count Herbert Bismarck was the most dis- 
tinguished speaker, being the special guest for the evening. After 
dinner Mr. and Mrs. Phelps and Count Bismarck gave a reception, 
then the orchestra played dance music and the Americans whirled 
and hopped and reversed as only Americans can. There were also 
fine singing by a celebrated tenor, Valary, and a piano solo by some 
lady of note. I ate no pumpkin pie but the mince, half- or more than 
half-Dutch as it was, I did eat. Turkey must have been seasick coming 
over, for it was not very good, but yet—I ate turkey. But the best part 
of it was that all were Americans and thus there were no restrictions 
and no uniforms. 

This was the event of the week and having told about this, there is 
not much left to say. There were two California students there and 
a San Francisco banker. The students were all right, but the banker 
was a little excited and congratulated us Californians for being Cali- 
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fornians, besides booming the state a little. He was happy and since we 
had a right to share it with him he kindly allowed us to dance with his 
wife and daughters and invited us to call on him and talk over Berlin 
and San Francisco at his hotel. As this means a square meai | guess 
I shall have to go.—I got the Record-Union this morning but no 
letter from home. Busy for the party I guess, so I'll have to wait 
another week... . 

How are the girls getting along with their reading? The books | 
have read are many, the books that have helped me are few. If they 
follow my lead they can be saved all the waste time I devoted to find- 
ing out a book was not worth reading. But J don't know but what 
a person has to learn to read by practice as well as anything else. I 
wondered on Thanksgiving Day what you were doing at home but 
I knew pretty well, though it is a long time since 1 have been there 
on that day. When I sat down to the banquet, you were going to 
church, when I got home you were sitting down to dinner and had 
mince pies which are better than the whole banquet. 

But I must close, study a little German grammar and then go to 
bed. So good night. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Berlin, Dec. 8, 1889 
Dear Fred: 

Your letter of the 17th came yesterday morning, and like the calm 
pure snow which I see out of my window falling so quietly, it gave, 
without jar or violence, a new aspect to things about me. Snow is, of 
course, a novel sight to my eyes, and IJ find a beautiful pleasure in 
watching it. The little spirit fakes move past before one with so much 
dignity, with no sign of haste, with no apparent consciousness that 
they are going to alight, turning hither and thither in their wander- 
ings, sometimes even stopping to peep through my window and per- 
haps to come down on the sill,—all with so much calm and yet so 
much surety of purpose, that their movement moves me only to medi- 
tation. But they are not too sober and serious. Now and then you see 
one stop and coquet with a companion flake, only to dart off in a new 
direction chased by the other,—perhaps angry after thus being trifled 
with. If you look out into space so as to get a general view of a few 
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thousands or millions of them your head will bow in sympathy with 
the slow, but inevitable fall... . 

Now let me consider what you say of music. That it is “a leading 
out of the higher inner self into the realm of Eternal Idea” is true. Let 
me go alone to the Philharmonic concert, drop down alone into a 
corner seat, hear the wonderful outburst of human soul, and I can 
feel a pleasure—a happiness so ecstatic that the street afterwards is 
odious to me. It is, I sometimes think, a blessing to me that I don’t 
know more about music. For I follow out one chain of ideas from the 
first number to the last, and the change of direction of the music does 
not change the central ideas at all, but brings them into new light 
and gives them new form. I remain the same and the music is my 
expression, not the composer’s. I don’t care, then, what he thought or 
how he felt. His music served him, it serves now the director, Von 
Bülow, but it must now serve me, and is mine. 

But musicians! They are brainless, I sometimes think. I talk to so 
many of them, and I have never found one who could say one word 
which ever indicated that he got so much happiness out of his art as 
I in my ignorance of it can and so often do. What would you say to 
a first-rank violinist who answered your question: “What is the 
pleasure to be derived from music?” by saying, “It is to follow the 
many little threads of melody as they are interwoven among one 
another and often hardly perceptible to the ear, so deeply covered and 
hidden are they.” I am disgusted with them, for this is the dest an- 
swer I ever got. 

However, I tried this and I worked hard with the music of Wagner 
and heard the same piece often, and I know how pure and how low: 
the pleasure is. The first time I noted these melodies, a half-dozen 
within a few strains, was in Siegfried of the great trilogy of the 
Nibelungen Lied. I was pleased, but when I analyzed my pleasure, I 
found it vanity and nothing more, except so far as the melody was 
pleasing in itself. It is hard to do, therefore few can do it. I could do 
it in one opera and I knew that hundreds around me could do it. But 
there was no nobleness in that! But when I hear Beethoven, in whose 
symphonies these melodies are so deeply hidden that I cannot distin- 
guish them, there is an effect produced by the whole which gives the 
soul a rapture, as pure and ennobling as I ever felt. I think I can say 
that all a man has to do to “appreciate music” is to learn to give him- 
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self up to it; resist thought and only know a vagueness of ideas, the 
more unformed by thought the better. 

These ideas are often with me so abstract and vague that it would 
be impossible to put them in words. But it is hard to reach this state, 
for the first effect of music is to incite to thought. If you think, you 
may have noble thoughts, but you will not reach the sphere in which 
the composer’s soul moved when he conceived the music. 

I find it the same with Greek art. I stand with Prof. Curtius and 
hear his observations and he points out many things which I could 
not have seen alone; but does this give me the feeling which the art 
can convey? Not at all. I- get with Curtius the antiquarian’s pleasure. 
But when I stand before one of those magnificent Greek athletes in 
motion, as it were, my muscles knot themselves and I really think I 
feel as a beautifully balanced athlete felt. Curtius gives us really beau- 
tiful thoughts about Greek art but that is not the effect to be produced 
by it. Iz is, however, a nobler pleasure than Greek art unthought about 
can give me! This would be irreverence and unpardonable to the mind 
of most artists whom I know. But I am quite sure I can stand before 
the “Wrestlers” and not rise into the realm of ideas and yet feel the 
wrestling as much as any other man. In fact I don't think Greek art 
is a very noble art. Perhaps when I see the “Apollo Belvedere” or other 
nobler pieces I will change my opinion. I would do so willingly if I 
felt a more elevating influence from them. I enjoy my study of art, 
however, for I think with Hegel that art is one form of the human 
spirit’s expression of its efforts to rise. 

I think musicians are what they are because they are not sufficiently 
conscious of the true meaning of their art. They are lifted into the 
realm of idea (possibly), but they don’t know that they are. They may 
feel an intenser ecstasy than I do, but they don’t know it enough to 
say so, anyway. As for painters, etc., all they point out to me is the 
wonderful success of some combination of colors or perhaps the beauty 
of some arrangement of objects. If you ever talk with an artist watch 
him, but you needn’t attend to his words... . 

Hegel retains little hold on the intellect of Germany. Only a few of 
his disciples remain devoted to him, and they have few hearers. 
Michelet here gives closed talks at home, and I hear they are not 
largely attended. All the German students with whom I have talked 
say that Hegel has been exploded and do not have reverence enough 
to desist from laughing at him. If they laughed bitterly I would know 
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that Hegel had enemies, but they do sot sneer, they merely seem to 
think he was in error. I am, as I have said, attracted to Hegel, but I 
must reserve myself until ] have taken a thorough critical course over 
the whole ground of philosophy’s history. But I must say I feel re- 
pelled by the method of studying psychology here, viz., going to physi- 
ology and cutting up brains; yet I shall go through that too, for I am 
resolved to try all that I have time for. 

Now let me amplify the question I put last time and which you 
answered or rather are answering: Should a man withdraw from prac- 
tical life to devote himself to self-culture? I take it for probable that 
I cannot be a teacher of philosophy, neither a useful literary man. 
Thus the only course open in practical life is that of a merchant and 
an active citizen in political life. Now, I could in a few years enable 
myself to retire from business and live a life of study and thought. I 
would like—nay, I have a passion,—to do so. I could be happy thus,— 
not otherwise. The question thus is, Should I do so and neglect a life 
of usefulness, moderate, it is true, but beneficial in a way, but only 
in so far as I could reconcile my knowledge (which is virtue) to the 
practices of life which are in good part sot virtuous but in fact very 
vile? 

Answer me this and I will be obliged to you. Understand that I am 
not actuated by any motives such as, on the one hand, desire for fame 
or wealth, nor on the other for idleness. 

Goodbye for the present. 

Yours very truly, 
J. L. Steffens 
I will write again within the fortnight. 
Stef. 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 

Berlin, 

Sunday, Dec. 15, 1889 
My dear Mother:— 

No word from home for two weeks now. I hope it is only neglect, 
not sickness or any other trouble, for I, though I am having little 
troubles, am coming through them all right and am perfectly well 
and happy. I move on Jan. 1 into a new room, having been given 
notice by these people to move, since they claim I do not pay enough. 
It makes one very angry to talk with such unreasonable people, but 
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I learn that I am not the only one who has such trouble. One poor 
American has had his baggage seized and has to sue for it or pay 
50 marks. 

We are having most disagreeable weather here. It is changeable in 
temperature but constant in a heavy darkness. There is a contagious 
disease, called “the Russian sickness,” of which it is said there are 
150,000 cases in Berlin. Russia suffered first and most severely, then 
other parts of Europe, and now it has been here for two weeks. It is 
not mortal, nobody is reported to have died from it, but it is very 
painful and prostrating for a week. The Americans have it most gen- 
erally but though it is a species of cold or influenza, to which I am 
easily a victim, I have thus far escaped. 

We soon have a vacation of two weeks for the holidays. The whole 
city is lively with preparations, the shops being full of Christmas 
goods. In the squares and plazas the country people are setting up 
little canvas “booths” where they sell their own peculiar work in toys, 
bric-a-brac and eatables. It is a very ancient custom, this booth busi- 
ness, and has a peculiar name, which I have forgotten, They are ar- 
ranged in little streets, very narrow (broad enough for 8 people 
abreast), and being lit up with all kinds of light and occupied by 
quaintly dressed peasant folk, it presents a very strange and attractive 
sight. People of all grades make visits to the little settlements and 
joke, handle, and buy trifles, while the general spirit of the place is 
one of merry fun and easy-going traffic. I have to pass through the 
largest such settlement twice every day, going from the University 
proper to the Oriental Seminary (where I have a lecture) and I am 
becoming acquainted with some of the old people who are interested 
in seeing the “Americanischer Herr who doesn’t like cakes but only 
wants to talk.” They always tell you you speak “noble German,” that 
you “look so gentlemanliké, etc.” I finally offered to buy a whole 
booth, but the old woman shrugged her shoulders and said no, “be- 
cause I would not then here in the city for Christmas be.” They like 
the business because it pays and because then they can live in the city 
for a week or two and see so many sights and the “Emperor and his 
beautiful wife.” As you pass through you are saluted from every booth 
with “Most gracious sir”—they all say more but you pass along losing 
the end of every sentence but wondering if you are really so gracious 
as to deserve being told so a hundred times in five minutes. 
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Two of the finest musical events of the season have occurred in the 
past week. The first was Thursday evening when the Philharmonic 
Chorus (500 voices) and the Philharmonic Orchestra with Marcella 
Sembrich as soprano soloist rendered Haydn's The Creation. This is 
a wonderful piece of music and (as the name indicates) is a musical 
account of the creation of the world. All is chaos at first, the music 
being a representation of disorder and lack of harmony. A baritone 
singing: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was without form, and empty and darkness, etc.” This 
becomes almost unbearable for discord, when with a low, soft, floating 
air the chorus chants the words: “And the Spirit of God swept over? 
the face of the waters.” This sweet air gradually gains over the dis- 
cord, giving the most enchanting effect I ever heard. But now the 
chorus adds: “And God said, Let there be light: and there was light.” 
At the first word light all the former discords are hushed and trans- 
formed into one brilliant, magnificent harmony which comes out of the 
discord like order out of chaos. Thus it goes on, growing in intensity, 
changing in aria as the stars, the earth and the sea, the animals and 
birds and fishes, etc., are created. I cannot describe this music, but to 
see it and to hear it as I did on that evening leaves an impression on 
the mind never to be forgotten. It is simply wonderful and shows the 
power of music as cannot otherwise be revealed to us. They played 
also the Gloria in Excelsis, which, coming first, I thought unsur- 
passable, but the Creation went away, above and beyond it. 

The other event was the ninth and last symphony of Beethoven, 
heard this morning at the rehearsal. It is made public tomorrow. Von 
Bülow, the famous leader, went nearly wild with delight, and he led, 
and it was a magnificent performance. It would be worth while even 
to see Von Bülow lead. He is the greatest living leader and he actually 
quivers with the harmony. You can best understand what the effect 
was when you consider that Beethoven is the greatest composer who 
ever lived, that this is his greatest work, and that it is performed by 
the greatest orchestra in the world, led by the greatest leader and aided 
by the best trained and largest chorus. I can’t describe it. Goethe tried 
it and I had Wagner’s account before me, in which he says that 
Goethe's account in his poem is wonderful and beautiful but gives 

1 Both of these quotations are inaccurate; Steffens was more apt to catch the 


spirit than the letter, but in this case was more likely translating from the 
German. “Empty” should read “void,” and “swept over,” “moved upon.” 
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only a faint and partial idea of Beethoven's real meaning. There was 
also played Beethoven's Ruins of Athens, which is a beautiful piece 
and a most singularly systematic and thoughtful composition. I have 
had a feast, you see, such as even Berlin gets only once a year, viz., 
about the time of Beethoven’s birthday. 

I haven’t heard any operas nor been to any theatres for a couple of 
weeks, so I have no more to relate, but these two would be enough 
if I could only tell them properly. 

I shall close this letter and send it at once, though I may get a letter 
from home on the first of next week (today is Sunday). I wish you 
all a very Merry Christmas and may add that I am invited out my- 
self to an American family’s home, that of Dr. Richter and his wife, 
whose son came over on the steamer with me and who has been very 
kind and helpful to me. So goodbye and please write soon. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Frederick M. Willis 


Berlin, Dec. 22, 1889 
Dear Fred: 

You must look out that you don’t give all and get nothing in return. 
If your letters said less I could answer them more easily. If you are 
writing out to get a fair exchange, I must be honest and warn you that 
you will be disappointed. I know, however, that you expect nothing 
of the kind. You have taken an interest in me and hope to help me. 
It would almost satisfy you to know merely that I am being helped 
by you; that I need just that help which you are giving me... . 

You ask me, in your last, to tell you something about my studies. 
Let me enlarge it and show you clearly where I am and what I am 
doing. Zeller lectures at 11 a.M. on the History of Philosophy. He 
treats the subject like a scientist, not like a philosopher. He is a scholar, 
and his book and his lectures give the facts, but make no judgment 
and show no relations. From this course, therefore, I derive only the 
benefit of a growing acquaintance with contents of philosophy and 
with its history in detail. 

Curtius gives his lectures on “Art with the Greeks and Romans.” 
Like Zeller, he is a scientist, an antiquarian, stating facts, observing 
facts and deducing not truths but facts. From him I get in art what 
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from Zeller I get in philosophy. It would be useless to give you my 
notes from these men, since they are matter for the philosopher to 
explain and study, rather than aids to his philosophy. With Paulsen, 
who is a philosopher and a sound and most admirable thinker, I am 
approaching philosophy. But I take no notes because I find the hin- 
drance of language too great to allow me to get his ideas clearly 
enough. I follow him only vaguely, losing here and there important 
links. Thus I could not give you Paulsen very well. 

Preyer, a new man, is lecturing on “Hypnotism.” I do not hear him 
regularly on account of the inconvenient hour of his lectures, 6 to 7 
p.m. An Englishman studying here read me his notes when I was in 
his room for the purpose of mesmerizing him. (I succeeded only par- 
tially after long and severe efforts. I could prevent him moving a 
muscle but he said he felt constrained only so long as I kept my eyes 
on his. It was undoubtedly a case of pure exercise of will.) Preyer 
says he has been able to hypnotize anyone he ever tried. He gives the 
history of the subject, going back to India and to the Jews, and coming 
down to the present. He dwells on the means of self-hypnotism but 
gives none new to me or you. He maintains, in fact, that all hypnotism 
is self-induced. The operator gets the attention of the subject fixed. 
The subject gets into a state in which the will ceases to operate, when 
he acts upon the suggestion of the will of the person who has fixed 
the attention. He denies flatly all cases of the influence of one mind 
upon another except when the latter knows the influence is to be 
exerted, and also all clairvoyance. He says it is dangerous to hypnotize 
and says that it weakens the will of the subject in time. His experi- 
ments are all with animals. He gives no explanation further and seems’ 
to limit the phenomena, as you see, to the simplest—those purely 
physical and known to us. I cannot think, therefore, that I am losing 
much by omitting his course. . . . 

I expect to run down to Dresden at the end of the week to study 
its art gallery, rich in older masterpieces, and shall not omit hearing 
the opera there which is said to be very fine. The trip will do me 
good, for I find that I am becoming subject to periods of melancholy 
and listlessness here, against which I struggle but not always with 
success. ... 

You are right, a man must transform his desire into will. I tried an 
experiment the other evening. I had seen Faust (first part) and was 
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disgusted with the fiendish enjoyment I felt with Mephistopheles. I 
said to myself, “Well, if you are so vile that you incline even to evil, 
be evil.” I determined to think none but evil thoughts, to do nothing 
but evil, to sympathize with nothing but evil. I was soon astonished 
to find what I thought to be easy, was impossible. I had thought that 
the good in me was artificial,—the product of conscious effort. I am 
convinced that I can no more be entirely evil than I can be wholly 
good. I never felt so forcibly any subjectivity to some other influence 
outside of my own will. It would be a fine motive for a novel for you 
to show a man, determined to be all evil, failing just as one deter- 
mined to be all good is known to fail so often. Iago and Meph- 
istopheles are superhuman indeed. If, then, I would have to struggle 
to be evil, I may as well struggle to be good. I have such a strong 
admiration of strength, power, that it sometimes seems that I would 
attain it at any cost... . 

I visited the Hohenzollern museum this morning. It is a collection 
of relics of that family from the time of their first strong man, the 
great Elector, down to the Emperor Friedrich. I never felt before how 
completely military in spirit this family has been. Friedrich, the late 
Emperor, was the only exception in the line, direct or indirect, who 
did not develop this martial spirit. The present Emperor is thoroughly 
imbued with it, devotes most of his time to his army, and stands for 
it throughout all his political activity. There is a strong underflow of 
resentment against him on this account. It is especially strong, since 
the people had hoped for relief under “their Frederick,” “unser Fried- 
rich,” they say affectionately. Yet there is little chance for an out- 
break, for the reverence for the Kaiser is almost idolatrous or seems 
so to me, an American. I am inclined to think the history of Germany 
from now on will resemble England’s—be a constitutional, peaceful 
development. Bismarck is the strong bulwark of the Emperor yet. 
When he passes away, other leaders will have a fairer fight. The Em- 
peror must do something to hold himself up to the station of his fore- 
fathers. The Germans will submit to most anything from a man who 
has once done something for their glory or honor. This is the strong- 
hold of Bismarck. It was the secret of Emperor William’s success in 
retaining the love of the people; and how they do love him! 

Your earnest friend, 
J. L. Steffens 
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Berlin, Dec. 29, 1889 
Dear Fred: 

I have had a dreamy week and your letter comes like a deserved 
rebuke. J have been feeling unaccountably unhappy and have per- 
formed no work. I have read not at all and thought not well. I don’t 
see how you can keep so steadily on the one plane, hold so persist- 
ently to one settled course of thought, and pursue your object so con- 
stantly. ... 

I took a long walk yesterday, three miles through the “Tiergarten” 
to Charlottenburg, a large town, a suburb of Berlin. Winter has 
chilled nature and benumbed her into a cheerless, dull, monotonous 
soberness, so that I got little pleasure from her. But I had a companion, 
a German student of theology, whom I found a most interesting fellow. 
He has been a typical, hard-working, severely trained student all his 
life. His body is thin, stooped, and angular, his movements are ir- 
regular and awkward, but his hands and face are beautiful in a way. 
Yes, his hands are beautiful, long, white, sensitive, delicate, prone to 
graceful slow movements and having a tendency to touch things gently 
and lightly, yet truly and firmly. If it were necessary to neglect the 
body for the mind and spirit, there would be a recompense of beauty 
in his face. It is not made up of fine features, but of fine markings and 
delicate lights and shades. When he eats his face is homely and un- 
interesting to look at. When he talks or thinks, it attracts the attention 
even of thoughtless persons. It is indeed the typical face of a German 
scholar. It is like those of the majority of professors: dull and irregular 
when in repose, alive and full of light when the inner man is in 
action. Often I think “homely men step into the rostrum, beautiful 
men deliver the lectures.” Sincerity is the first trait revealed. You have 
no idea of the pains taken to express exactly what is meant. My com- 
panion would say often: “No, wait. Let us think a minute. I don’t 
know if I mean just that.” He is a theologian, but his mind is alive 
to all things. We passed by the statue of Queen Louisa, and it is 
always a pleasure to me to hear a German speak of that noble woman. 

She lived in sad times for the poor Fatherland,” he said yesterday, 
and then he said with a glowing face: “All people—you all love 
Konigin Louisa, don't you? She was so beautiful, so good, she was 
the mother of Kaiser Wilhelm; and it was a hard season for Deutsch- 
land, then.” The lowest man will stop before a show-window and 
pointing to her picture, say in a peculiar, quiet, proud, yet sad tone, 
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“That is our Queen Louisa, you know.” They are a people who love 
to see another high above them, if he is worthy. 

So we tramped along talking about education, about teachers in Ger- 
many, about everything, till we came near the town of Charlotten- 
burg, when he said, “We will call in on my brother. He is a nursery 
man, but a good, industrious fellow, and will show me the nursery. 
He is not an educated man, but is honest.” I thought this was rather 
a peculiar way to speak of a brother, but I was more surprised still 
when I saw more. We passed down the rows of young trees and found 
the man. He took off his hat to his brother, who bowed slightly, then 
gave him his hand. Then after bowing to me, he held a short conver- 
sation with my companion, his brother remember, and he spoke with 
a tone and air of respectful modesty which I could not understand. 
I was greatly perplexed to see such respect between members of a 
family, and as soon as we were on our way back I asked for an ex- 
planation and received in the reply a new view of German character, 
in one aspect at least. He said: “It is true we are brothers, but I 
am a ‘gebildeter Mensch’ (an educated, literally a built-up, man), he 
is not. We had equal chances, but I studied and have risen into the 
highest class in my country, that of the scholars or intellectual men. 
I did this by work which my brother did not care to perform. He 
knows how I rose. He is glad I have risen. He knows I am higher 
in life than he, and because I am his brother, he is the more willing 
to tender me the respect due to men of my class. He is sure I am not 
there unworthily, for they only get there who satisfy strict conditions.” 

This throws much light on many points of German character and 
customs. The Germans do not think all men are equal. They are ever 
ready to recognize the fact that some are higher than others, and of 
all the privileged classes, the intellectual is the most unquestioned. For 
a great teacher, there is no honor too high, no token of respect too 
good, for the Germans to hesitate to bestow. A teacher in Germany 
may be sure of the highest rewards and the broadest freedom of 
thought. He has only to keep within the course of action, which in 
the Gymnasium is one aiming at mental training; in the university 
it clears away into absolute independence of the individual. This stu- 
dent felt and feels that he has entered a high and noble circle. He not 
only permits without regret but demands, even from his family, the 
respect due to a member of that circle. On the other hand the family 
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naturally feel the same change and are the most forward to show it 
to one of their number who has been, not so fortunate, but so deserv- 
ing as to attain to it. So it goes all through German life... . 

I have just received a heartfelt letter from Miss Hittell. You ought 
to know her. She appears to me now in a better light than ever. Her 
letters shows her to be more womanly, capable of more kindly sym- 
pathy than I had believed before. She seemed very favorably impressed 
with the new Professor of English and judged from his face that he 
is a very pure and good man. I would have liked to have heard more 
of him, for I shall always be interested in the English department, 
where so much of the “beautiful” is said and thought. I shall always 
feel that Prof. Cook did a very great deal for me, though I never 
understood his philosophy nor accepted the most important of his 
doctrines. 

One thing more I beg for the sake of your friendship, which I so 
much profit by and which I want to cling to. Don’t be disappointed if 
I go slow. I can’t go backwards, I have found. I often will wander and 
pause and hesitate, but I honestly believe I shall continue in the main 
to grow. ee ai a 


Lothringer Str. 82/II, Berlin N., Jan. 4, 1890 
Dear Fred:— 

. .. I don’t think we Americans see very clearly what is about us, 
and I am very much disappointed in the American students whom I 
have met. All seem to be specialists, bread-winners (Germans say 
Brot-studenten—bread-students) and few are cultivated men, few are 
thinkers. But there is no use finding fault, especially as I know that 
I am not in the best humor to judge anybody at present. Let me, how- 
ever, call your attention to one observation I have made of my fellow- 
countrymen. We have nothing in common to bring us together, except 
language. There is a club, but it is falling through, and when I was 
asked today if I could suggest any way in which to sustain it, I said 
that the committee would have first to find some common feeling on 
which to depend to draw all, and not a man could suggest one. We 
cannot be nationalized yet in America. Life is not yet settled upon a 
straight course of progress. We are fighting about the direction in 
which to go. The aspect of this struggle here is an extremely silly one. 
The place of meeting is in a restaurant. In every restaurant in Berlin 
beer can be obtained. Hence some Americans won't go there. The only 
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other place is the Young Men’s (German) Christian Association 
rooms. Many students won't go there. 

The prejudices run deeper than that, however, and in so far as 
science is concerned, we cannot find any subject of thought in which 
all have an interest. Here is specialty study for you. Our Americans 
are getting some knowledge, some training, but culture or ideas they 
are not getting, and the Germans remark it too. There is something 
radically wrong in the system of education of which we are so proud. 
There is something wrong in the state of mind in which we study. 
I am a conundrum to my fellow-students from America. Since I am 
not going to become a professor or teacher, they do not understand 
why I am studying such a subject as philosophy. They, in fact, cannot 
see to save them how I can make a cent out of it. The idea that there 
is any other motive seems never to occur to them. What is still worse 
than our not getting the spirit of the best Germans is that the Ger- 
mans are getting our spirit. “Time is money” is a phrase in English 
which they all know, and it seems to supply a long- -felt tendency with 
an adequate expression. There is this much about it, such a tendency 
won't produce a philosophy, nor an art, nor will it produce better men. 

Yet the Germans have two classes, each very numerous, which are 
composed of men after other things. One is the nobility, seemingly 
ambitious for rank and honors, and after wealth only as an attribute 
of the others. The second is of the university men and teachers, who 
are beautiful natures, mostly—not all; for many seek the same ends 
as the nobility, taking only another path thereto, Still there are many 
of the intellectual class who are moving onward silently but surely 
and beautifully. 

At the very head and front of these is that man I admire so much, 
Friedrich Paulsen. It is felt at once that you are in a higher atmos- 
phere when in his lecture room. He has a most beautiful, spiritual 
face, and sincerity and deep, eager earnestness follow his words. He is 
discussing Darwin just at present and is showing scientists the inade- 
quacy of this theory for the satisfaction of the philosopher’s mind and 
solution of his problems. His introduction to philosophy seems to me 
to be a course in which he opens up the questions asked in the science 
(he calls it) and the failure of all efforts hitherto to answer it. Hegel 
and Schopenhauer he has not yet taken up. I understand he is a dis- 
ciple of the latter... . 
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To Lou Steffens 
Berlin, Jan. 19, 1890 
My dear sister Lulu— 

. . . I went to Beethoven’s Fidelio, the only opera he ever wrote. 
The text is very poor, sometimes ridiculous, but the music was beau- 
tiful and held itself supremely above the libretto on a plane of pure- 
ness, sweetness, and calm, such as no other composer has ever equalled. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Beethoven is far superior to 
Wagner as an artist. Let us add another and, thus having a trio, see 
if we can distinguish the planes of art. 1 will take Strauss. All three 
are great artists and great composers. But their music is utterly dif- 
ferent, and anyone who can enjoy all three can distinguish a differ- 
ence, even if they can’t describe it. Strauss is the lowest of the three 
(there are lower than Strauss of course, but I leave them out as not 
artists truly). His music appeals and captivates the senses. He sets you 
in a bliss of bodily movement, which, delightful as it is, must be 
judged by its effects. Wagner demands thought, compels intellectual 
activity, and carries you on and up, often to very noble thoughts, but 
not often does he go beyond. He leaves you thinking and thinking, 
too, in a very noble realm of ideas. But Beethoven combines all three 
and generally successfully. His sensual music is superb, but does not 
last long enough to sate you, before the bodily movement calms down, 
only to rise into the troubled sphere of thought. But unlike Wagner, 
Beethoven brings a sweetness, purity, a holy calm over the mind... . 

Your brother, 
Len. 


To Frederick M. Willis 


Berlin, Jan. 19, 1890 
Dear Fred :— oa ims 

».+ You must know that I am having a hard time getting into a 
constant frame of mind. I have not yet got strong enough the desire 
to be moral. I feel now, at this moment, at my best; therefore, I can 
say this without a tinge of despair. Now, you cannot help me in the 
least. You are too far ahead of me. I have thought calmly and earnestly 
over my state of mind and I think I understand myself. Since I have 
been here I have progressed steadily on a certain line of thought. I am 
going on, that I am sure of. I am getting up, that gives me hope. But 
my progress, steady as it is, is only one in which I reach a sound feel- 
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ing at intervals. These intervals are becoming more and more extended 
and ever more normal. But I must first strive to make them absolutely 
habitual before I can respond to you with any fullness of heart. 

I have got to work in the intellectual, while I more and more order 
the bodily, before I can hope to rise to the awful height to which we 
aspire. Will is the all-powerful agent, but for the Will to keep steady 
is an undertaking which is not overcome in a short time. I ask, there- 
fore, that you let me go on in my own way for a while. Tell me more 
about yourself. The other matter shall always, if you will permit, be 
a tie between us, but not ever in the front. Your letters have stood as 
a barrier of impersonality between us. You have set a series of notes 
(valuable it is true) in front of yourself, so that you are indiscernible 
to me. Finish the notes for the term, but after that, write of yourself 
and let me get Howison in the original of Hegel. Pardon me my 
frankness. But if I did not tell you the truth I must have gone on pre- 
tending to profit by what does me no good. If you will change the 
contents of your letters, show me yourself and your own ideas, I will 
give you all the riches of Europe which I am able to gather. My pre- 
vious letters you may destroy and I shall begin anew and tell you some 
beautiful things which I think I can put before you so that they can 
be of some little pleasure for you, if not of honest worth... . 

Your true friend, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Lou Steffens 
Berlin, Feb. 3, 1890 
My dear sister Lulu:— 

You are so good about writing that I ought, I feel, always to answer 
your letters, no matter to whom clse I write. . . . We have a big elec- 
tion on the 2oth of February and it will be made the occasion of great 
demonstrations on the side of the Socialists. Bismarck is very anxious 
about the results, but has prepared himself for a hard fight. He's now 
a very old man and will not probably live through many more elec- 
tions. The tendency in Germany, from what I can see and judge of, 
is toward a socialistic régime. Then in April, I think, there is to be 
a universal strike of workingmen all over Europe. So you see the near 
future has some black clouds despite the mildness of the winter in 
gencral. There seems to be a general alarm among business men about 
the election on the 20th of February which they do not sufficiently 
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explain and which I am unable to find adequate grounas .or. Any- 
way, I am interested and expect to see something interesting. Write as 
regularly as possible, Lulu. Give my best Jove to all at home. I hope 
the blockade on the Sierras will not stop the letters going either way. 
Your loving brother, 
Len. 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Berlin, Feb. 12, 1890 
Dear Fred:— 

. .. In my studies of late I have been getting more satisfaction out 
of art than anything else. The art galleries here are magnificent. There 
are not so many masterpieces here as in Dresden, Paris, London or in 
Italian cities, but for historical study, the presence of examples of 
nearly every school of painting and plaster casts of Greek and Italian 
sculpture renders Berlin a first-rate place. I have, as you know, heard 
only one course of lectures on art, namely Curtius on Greek and 
Roman art. He has only just entered into the period following Alex- 
ander’s death, so I have had no aid in Roman art. Furthermore, he is 
a scientist and not a philosopher. He determines facts and does not 
give relations and the laws of the evolution of his subject. But I have 
gone on by myself and have made what seems to me to be a very 
profitable study and have gotten results which are very flattering to 
me. Yet it has been a course which has consisted almost entirely of 
observation and reflection. 

I will now, however, say only, that I am driven more and more to 
the conclusion that artists are effects and not causes. They are not 
guided by distinct, conscious aims, but paint or carve from some inner 
impulse which I have reason to ascribe rather to the spirit of the life 
about them than to their own inward experience. I take, therefore, the 
course of seeing in their work what it means, rather than criticizing 
them by anybody's criterion of what ought to be. I find some art, 
therefore, which such a critic as Ruskin would condemn, full of sig- 
nificance, even if it is only of immorality. Thus the famous Rubens, 
who has many of his best works preserved here, I would turn in dis- 
gust from if I judged him from a point of view of morality. But he 
painted with singular grace and great power and careful finish. He 


was a painter. He expressed the spirit of his period and country. He 
was an artist. 
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If I took any other view of art than this, I would at least get very 
little pleasure or benefit from it. Early Christian art was lost upon me 
until I came to try to see what it did represent. There is no criterion 
of the beautiful which can be used as a test of paintings. The ideal 
of beauty changes in time the same as everything else, So to appre- 
ciate all art, I find it necessary to set aside my ideas concerning what 
ought to be painted or put in art, and take in from all periods, peo- 
ples, or individuals, their ideal and let it have its proper influence upon 
me. Now I can struggle (in imagination) with the strong Greek, or 
delight in the grace of the graceful Greek; I can feel pious with the 
beautiful piety of Fra Angelo, feel the beautiful faith of Guido Reni’s 
“Mater Dolorosa,” and try to see and partly see the heaven of Raphael. 
I can even, though reluctantly, become a lover of jolly, careless, living 
animal fife, with Rubens. 

Strictly modern art I have only begun today to look at. Berlin has 
a fine gallery of German modern art, and I hope to get into the spirit 
of it before the end of the month. I find it tiresome to stay too long 
in the galleries. So instead of spending Saturdays and Sundays all day 
there, I go in every day for one hour or more, on my way home from 
dinner. This has been my practice for about two months and it is 
having its effect. When, however, I go to Dresden and have only a 
week, I shall have to put in four or five hours a day. That will be 
work, unless I find that the heaviest work has already been done. 

Your true friend, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Berlin, Feb. 15, 1890 
My dear Mother :— 

It is some time since I have written to you, but, of course, it matters 
little to whom in particular I address my letters. They are always for 
alise 

Papa asked a question concerning those never-ending letters of in- 
troduction. I used the one to the Count von Chock and all, in fact, to 
Berlin. The Count can’t do anything for me. It has only been a bore 
to have to call on him once in two months. He would be very kind 
and attentive, but his character, mode of life, etc., are all very ob- 
noxious to me. He is a fair type of the high-liver of Berlin, interesting 
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to study a little, but 1 could not accept most of his offers to amuse 
me, for they were out of my line. ... 

I am very sorry to hear of this bad season for our state and for busi- 
ness. It looks to me as if the criminal neglect of the forests must have 
had something to do with it. Our government with all its beneficial 
characteristics is a miserable one outside of what pertains to private 
interests. The public welfare is utterly neglected, because the public 
has no one at Washington to look out for its interests. We Americans 
are living for today, the future will not look back to their forefathers 
to bless them for their foresight. . . . 

If I travel you may expect some interesting letters descriptive of the 
places I see. My letters lately have declined, I guess, but you must re- 
member that 1 am pretty busy all the time, and the novel scenes have 
become to me commonplace now. I was thinking of that the other 
day. How soon we get accustomed to our surroundings. I was then 
on the street, and by an effort I looked out for things different from 
what one would see in America. I looked back and saw that 1 had 
passed women carrying heavy Joads on their back, carts drawn by 
dogs, children carrying skates tied to their school knapsack. I saw (it 
was morning) hundreds of men and boys at work, cleaning, sweeping, 
and washing the streets. There were icicles hanging from window- 
ledges, houses all without blinds, and so on—a hundred little things 
which I suppose will make America seem strange to me. They say 
New Yorkers never know how filthy their streets are until they get 
back from a tour through Europe, and I suppose that applies to most 
of our cities. I guess it will to Sacramento. Just think, they wash or 
sweep perfectly clean, even to a polish, the streets. Let us learn that, 


and let the Germans learn to bathe, and we will have made a very 
beneficial exchange on both sides. . . . 


Give my best love to all and write often to your 


Affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Berli 
Dear Fred, erlin, Feb, 23, 1890 


1 have at last about made up my mind where I am going for the 
spring vacation. On the 28th or 1st I shall leave Berlin—Imperial city 
that it is—for Dresden, where I shall remain for about a week putting 
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most of my time upon the Art Gallery, which is rich in masterpieces. 
After Dresden, I go to Munich, where J shall visit Carlos Hittell,’ who 
is studying art there and has already spent about seven years there. 
Then I expect to make a tour of Italy, going down the west side, 
coming back on the eastern. 

I have been asked to be the companion of a Mr. Babbitt,’ an in- 
structor at Harvard, and hardly know how to get out of it. He is an 
out-and-out cynic and a most successfully disagreeable one at that. But 
even if I do go with him, I shall not let his cynicism interfere with 
my work and my pleasure, for, cynic as he is, he is skeptical of art and 
beauty, of virtue and morality, indced of all that is noble and good. 
Not a very promising travelling companion, as you can easily realize. 
Yet he will be good about keeping down expenses and practically 
useful in managing generally, so I may start with him, anyway, even 
if I have to give him the slip later on... . 

Later. I was interrupted and in the meantime got your letter of 
Jan. 26. You can forget evil, I never can. Thus you can speak of “that 
fire whose light lighteth every man that comes into the world.” While 
I could not but at once think, “No, not-every man, not many men, for 
in most men it is but a lamp, filled with the oil, but not yet lighted.” 
Tell me honestly and soberly, don’t you see that most men have not 
the light of the man,sthat they are not much above animals? The 
whole business world acts by instinct. Their very self-restraint (not 
even that is often apparent) comes not from the morality of the think- 
ing mind, but from the habit or instinct, more or less strongly born 
in them. 

Somehow, your living hopefulness, your almost joy in life, depresses 
me even more than I felt before. Yet I have, it would seem, as much 
ground for optimism as you have. Reasonable or unreasonable, be it 
as it may, I am not happy. I am, in fact, most incomprehensibly un- 
happy. I don’t look forward even to my coming trip with the slightest 
sense of enjoyment in anticipation. But this is morbid, and enough 
of it— 

Now I will make a brief confession, tell a tale and ask some advice 
for the sequel. G., you know, I admired and liked, often called upon 

1 A lifelong California friend, son of Theodore Hittell, a lawyer who special- 
ized in clearing up titles to Spanish land grants, and brother of Kitty and 
Franklin Hittell, the California historian. 


2 Irving F. Babbitt, 1865-1933, Professor of French Literature at Harvard, 
spokesman for Humanism. 
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and paid her, in common language, some attentions, and found that 
the foolish girl loved me, and after some struggle came to the dis- 
agreeable conclusion that I ought to have seen it before and kept 
away, that in fact it was my fault. After some reflection, 1 decided to 
satisfy her anyway. I had never loved any girl, except a young lady 
now dead; she was a beautiful nature. So is G., but for some unknown 
cause I never really loved her. But rather than pain her too much, 
I resolved to engage myself to her. This was after long consideration 
of the possibility of so acting always that she should never know that 
1 did not really love her. When 1 had made up my mind that I could 
do this I wrote and asked her if she could wait for several years and if 
she would. She answered affirmatively. . . . My sister says I am doing 
G. a wrong and gives pretty good reasons, but the question is not 
only am 1 doing her a wrong, but what could I do to repair that 
(surely unintended) wrong, if it is so? This naturally disturbs me 
very much, but I do not see my way clear except in continuing the 
well-meant deception. What do you think? It seems as if a man can't 
have a woman for a friend. It seems, too, as if a woman never could 
understand and sympathize with but one man, and him she would 
love. Mind, I do not write to ask how to get out of the engagement, 
only if that is wrong or right. It is a nice question in morals, is it not? 

Have you heard of the great Norwegian dramatist and poet, Henrik 
Ibsen? The Germans are just beginning to put his plays on the stage, 
unfortunately too late for me to see them this winter. I have read only 
one so far, but I am going to take a couple with me to Italy and in- 
tend to study him up, for it will be a good test of the thoroughness 
of my work in English to find if I can estimate a man not yet settled 
in his place. Singularly enough, the play I have read, Nordische 
Heerfahrt, hinges, in the plot, on the marriage of a man to a woman 
he did not love. It is a tragedy, and the poet sets this tale forth as an 
example of the evil of such a course. It is laid in the roth century in 
Northern Norway, based on an old saga. It is interesting, but the 
element of Fate works in the old legendary way and detracts for a 


modern mind, unless one can find the philosophy of it, which I have 
not, as yet. 


Yours as ever, 
J. L. Steffens 


P.S.: Some of Ibsen’s works are translated into English, but, I hear, 
not well done. Well worth reading, I think, anyway. 
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Heidelberg, Apr. 19, 1890 
Dear Fred, 

Your letter of March 29 came to me this morning early. There is in 
it much to reply to, but the last part and the most important I don’t 
know what to say to. You never said a word that could have led me 
to expect you to take this step; you never even introduced me to the 
fortunate young lady, and I think I do not know her. But you I know 
well enough not only to congratulate her most heartily, but also to do 
the same with you. For you are the prince among all the men I know 
—she must be a princess. I would like to know the woman you would 
thus choose to be your companion, and would love to see the home 
you and she will make around you. Some day I shall, I hope, but not 
with G. as my wife. For she wrote and offered to break our engage- 
ment and, in as gentle a manner as possible, I have done so. Hereafter 
no more alliances for me unless 7 love, too, unless I should decide to 
marry a woman of fine intellectual culture. I could love a mind, for 
with me it would be not merely admiration—But enough of me. At 
this time your interest centres elsewhere. You have a wife. You and 
she together have a home. That is the beautiful thing a woman brings 
a man. 

They say an artist should not marry. I think the world is selfish 
there. But I think, too, there is ground for the belief that a poet can 
live only for the one or the other—the wife or the art. Artists have 
thus been lost to the world and men have grown afraid. But, now, 
Fred, your happiness is assured. You have enough already to be happy; 
more than the little you counselled me to be content with. You love 
as well as she, is it not so? You have withdrawn still further from me, 
your friend, but the art—the art is the bond I hold to... . 

Ibsen’s central idea, it seems to me, is essentially individualistic. 
Married life is his field, and he demands even in that, at any time, 
freedom,—freedom of choice, to stay or to go, and, not only absolutely, 
but both for man and for woman (Die Frau vom Meer, The Woman 
from the Sea). In all of his works the same idea comes out under 
widely varying circumstances, but each one only comes to enforce the 
previous one. His earlier works I have not yet read, but one I know, 
and that leads me to suppose he at first looked more to the man’s 
freedom and only later came to see that the same was good for 
woman.... 

My very kindest regards and best wishes to your wife, Fred. 
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To Lottie Steffens 

Dear Dot Heidelberg, May 4, 1890 
cd :— 


I owe you a letter, but I cannot very well reply directly to what you 
said, having misplaced your valuable epistle. But, if I remember rightly, 
it was more humorous than important. Are you going to stick to that 
style of writing? Or is that merely a part of your young and foolish 
days? 1 would be interested, as I have a dozen times suggested, to 
hear about your work in school, especially in English. Once 1 believe 
you spoke very intelligently of several books, but very briefly and 
with a show of much interest. There were and remain evidences of 
a lack of literary feeling and enthusiasm, which do not promise well 
for your expected future. 

Don't you want to try your mind to see how much it has grown and 
to test its power to grasp broad thought and wide-moving ideas? If 
you care to do so, read Taine’s History of English Literature. It is 
somewhat philosophical, but that means that it is a history not merely 
relating incidents, noting and ordering facts, but endeavoring to find 
the interrelation of books, men, and periods, of period and period, and 
thence to trace the growth of a people's spirit from their earliest his- 
tory down to a late date. If you enjoy this (and if you don’t enjoy it, 
lay it aside and understand that your mind is not yet prepared for it) 
read Buckle’s History of Civilization in England. This book is not 
complete, and we have only the “Introduction,” but it is a wonderful 
book and one of the most startling ever written. After you have read 
it I will point out Buckle’s one great error and thus you will get the 
good without being injured by the evil of it. 

Remember, this is only a test for your mind. If you find these books 
too much for you, don’t try to force yourself through them, but wait 
until you have grown a little more mentally. But anyway, try to be 
a little more serious, and when you feel serious write me another 
letter. 1 sometimes think you are to become a humorist. We Ameri- 
cans have laughed at nearly everything already, we have shown 
joa ie aed on earth nor in the heavens, so you will have 
ok T yourself, and as that is a small feld, you 

° o cultivate something else in it—carrots or potatoes 
might flourish and grow ripe, even in very funny ground 

Goodbye for a while, Dot. Love to all. oy 

Your loving brother, 
Len. 
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To Joseph Steffens 
Heidelberg, July 18, 1890 
My dear Father:— 

. .. The contents of Dot’s letter were important. She asked me this 
question: “If you believed in the Christian faith, would you think 
the Catholic doctrine or the Protestant right, and why? Please con- 
sider this well and answer me, and I will tell you why I ask after I 
receive your answer.” It were better for you not to speak to her about 
it, but you ought to look out a little and beware of the vile Catholics. 
They may be talking to Dot, and they are wily and unscrupulous as 
I know by experience. I answered necessarily but insufficiently and will 
write her more when I find out her object in knowing. There seems 
to be a reaction in America now toward Catholicism as there was in 
England some time ago, on the smallest of grounds. With Dot, the 
best way to do is let her think it out freely and as she will, but insist 
upon delay in conclusion and action until she is through her studies. 
The result is more apt to be absolute rejection of the belief in the 
churches and the divinity of Christ than a turn to the Catholics, if she 
thinks carefully and reads evenly on both sides; for the Catholics are 
right in saying that real education will destroy faith, and they have 
chosen the best of weapons against rationalism, ignorance. .. . 

Carlos H. is in a fix on account of delay on his father’s part in 
sending money, so I have lent him some more money. He seems to 
feel terribly about it but expects his money very soon. I may need his 
help some time and I know I can depend upon him. I am going to 
have him keep it until September, when my letter will be out, unless 
it is changed. He has had $70. Hoping I have not done anything you 
will disapprove, I remain with love to all, 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


P.S.: Hittell has no other friend here and is thus in the same fix 
I would be in. 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Dear friend Fred :— Munich, Sept. 5, 1890 


Your long silence has made me fear that I had offended you and 
I have waited in vain for a sign from you to still my disagreeable 
feelings. . . 
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Since I last wrote you 1 have made some interesting trips, one 
through the Black Forest partly on foot, and comprising a visit to the 
lake of Constance and Basel in Switzerland. At the time of this trip I 
was short of time and could not go into the country, having only a 
short vacation. 1 have been to Frankfurt and Hamburg, with the class, 
also to Speyer, Wurzburg, etc., with aim of doing practical work in 
art history. In company with a young German,’ 1 made the Rhine 
trip to Bonn and Cologne. He is a brilliant young mind, intent upon 
writing historical novels; has already done some work and was pub- 
lished with success, and on the whole has a promising carcer before 
him. 1 left him at Cologne on his way home to Bremen and went my- 
self to Aix-la-Chapelle, thence returned to Cologne and up the Rhine 
to Coblenz, thence by railroad to Treves and down the Mosel by boat 
again to Coblenz, a most delightful trip. By steamer up the Rhine to 
Wiesbaden, where I saw the oldest and most beautiful of watering- 
places, thence to Mainz, to Worms, and again to Heidelberg. One ot 
the most beautiful journeys I have made was in a row-boat down the 
Neckar from Heilbronn to Heidelberg. It took three days but was 
delightful in every respect. On the whole my semester at Heidelberg 
was a happy, a profitable, and a busy one, and one, too, which I shall 
never forget. 1 am now in Munich among the art students, but soon 
leave for a tramp through Tyrol and to the lakes, taking in Ober- 
ammergau with its Passion Play on the way. After that I return here, 
only to start again for Passau, where I take a boat to Wien and 
Budapest on the Danube. After that I go over Prague and Dresden 
to Leipzig, where I shall spend the winter semester. . . . 


Your true friend, 


J. L. Steffens 


Leipzig, Nov. 1, 1890 
Care Knauth, N <u 
bmn nauth, Nachod & Kuhne 

Your letter of Oct. 12 got here early this morning and I was glad 
to find that all was well and that we could get into communication 
again. 

I will write now as you wish, of myself and surroundings. After I 
wrote from Munich I became unwell and after a week’s illness I started 
on a long journey. I halted first among the South German Alps, near 

1 Johann Friedrich Krudewolf. 
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K6nig’s See (lake). Early the next morning I tramped over the moun- 
tains to this gem of a lake, called by Toby Rosenthal, “the most beau- 
tiful in the world.” The water of the lake is very clear and cold, 
around the edges it is green, in the middle deep, dark blue, and from 
its rim rise almost perpendicularly on one side dark brownish green- 
wooded mountains and on the other leaning cliffs of dark grey. 

That evening l tramped back to the village and the next morning 
went to Salzburg. A day of rain in that quaint city was quite enough, 
and the next day I went to the banks of the Danube and thence seven 
hours to Vienna. A man should always, I think, go to Vienna from 
Munich, as I did. 

Munich is very typically German—slow, artistic, phlegmatic, a city of 
breweries and art schools, where the people dress utterly without taste, 
have large feet and don't like to wear anything but an ugly shoe and 
a large one. Now land in the evening in Vienna; there is a rush and 
a hurry, laughter and merriment, movement and dash. From the depot 
to my hotel was an hour’s walk, but I did it slowly and kept my eyes 
open. It was a change which set my Germanized blood boiling. Ic 
made me feel as if I wanted some fun,—even if the cost were con- 
siderable loss of self-respect. I held in, however, and enjoyed seeing the 
Vienners and Viennerins enjoy themselves. The women were well 
dressed, nicely, neatly shaped, and looked as full of health as of fun. 
The men were gay, not handsome, but manly, not, like a German, 
proud and dignified,—but proud, not at all afraid of losing the dignity 
which was all comfortable in their hearts, as I found out afterwards. 

Well, I spent two weeks in Vienna. Vienna produces the finest 
medical men in the world,—but no art, no philosophy, no music, no 
literature. Why? Because the depths are rotten with disease and filth,— 
from which the doctors get their practise,—and the upper regions are 
secondary to the depths. The demi-monde leads the life of Vienna as 
it does the styles of Europe, and demi-anything produces nothing. 
The world gains in one way from all this badness—the hospital of 
about 10 acres of beds is full and the diseases are of all kinds and once 
in the hospital a man, a woman, becomes a subject and ceases to be 
human. It is awful—it may be scientific—but it is vile, and students 
may educate their hands, eyes, and brain here, but heart, soul, all that is 
gentleman, sensitive, must be dulled. . . . 

Away from Vienna for two days with a new-made acquaintance, an 
American, to Budapest, the capital city of Hungary. We saw the town 
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very easily, but caught only passing glimpses of the people. . . . The 
women are famous for beauty, and if that is beautiful which has fine 
features, sensual, animal expression, glances and gestures, they deserve 
their reputation, for they have such claims. Maybe the heroic has 
turned out to be stubbornness, akin to that of the “stiff-necked race,” 
and the beauty proves to be that of the inmate of the harem,—and the 
Turks are near enough to show where the cause may be. 

I arrived at the worst of all hours in Venice,—at night after all was 
dead and still,—nothing to see and much to smell. The odor belongs 
to the present of Venice, not to the past,—I hope. It is one of bilge 
water and,—well, and Italian food. It took all the romance out of that 
first gondola-ride. Then the gondolier made a short cut through back 
streets,—narrow, dark, and silent. Venice is dead,—died long ago and 
as Byron said of Greece, it is only a beautiful corpse that one sees. 
The life and soul of Venice must be restored by one’s own imagination 
from the stores of historical knowledge. 

I passed through Verona without stopping and hurried on to 
Munich. The Alps were beautiful, but winter had arrived and from 
the warm summer of Venice I crossed the borders and found myself 
in a German winter. The change was sudden, chilling to the spirit, 
and I arrived in Munich disgusted. 1 had to hurry to Leipzig to get 
there in time for the opening of the University. It was a long journey, 
and all made over a snow-covered ground and under a dark, gloomy 
sky. Thus you may imagine how I felt during my first week here of 
hurry and rush and all through coldness, dampness and the dark. 
Many a time I stopped to contrast the Leipzig before me with the 
Venice behind. I almost despised the Germans then. There is no out- 
ward beauty to North Germany, and Leipzig has less claim to beauty 
than any city 1 have been in. But last Wednesday I ran over to the 
rehearsal for the weekly concert; out of the rain into a concert hall. 
Just in time, I was, and the ancient leader tapped his baton and the 
finest orchestra in the world began the Siegfried Idyl of Wagner. 
That concert recreated me and since then I have felt at home, have 
respected the Germans, and am again happy to be here. . . . 


To Joseph Steffens 


My dear Father :— Leipzig, Nov. 10, 1890 


I Sa wanted to write you for several days past, since by a singular 
error I may have given you the impression that I had spent $100 more 


rs 
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than I have. Having had to draw again this last week in order to 
pay my university dues, I found that instead of only $50 I had $150 
still on my letter, thus my needs were not so urgent as they had ap- 
peared. 

It is Sunday but hardly a day of rest for me just now. I have a lot 
of reading on hand and shall, after writing this, read on until dinner 
time when I shall take a walk for a couple of hours and then study 
the rest of the day. I am happy, however, and in better health than I 
have ever had since in Europe. I have the feeling for work and find 
myself as well equipped and ripe for it as anyone in the courses with 
me. Thus all is encouraging, all is clear ahead, and it is a pleasure to 
move onward over the ground. Wundt's Philosophy is not so re- 
pugnant to me as I expected. It is not as I said once, materialistic, but 
it is physical and physiological, and not as idealistic as the men I have 
hitherto studied under. 

I see that the result of the elections is a sweeping victory for the 
Democrats and in general I think it well for the U. S. that it is so. 
The next thing is to hold them to their program. I was glad, too, 
to hear that the Republicans succeeded in California. I am no partisan, 
but prefer in national politics the Democratic program, and in our 
state, think the Democratic party is considerably worse than the Re- 
publican, which is, I believe, bad enough. That McKinley bill is a 
ridiculous piece of financial work, and I want to see it have its work 
for a year or two. It will do more for the reduction of the tariff than 
years of argument. It will teach a practical lesson, the only kind a 
populace is capable of understanding. Republicans here in Europe have 
condemned it from the first and they rejoice over the result of this 
election. It will hurt your party and, unless the Democrats make bad 
breaks, will make an essential change in the ranks of the two parties. 
This will come of the movement from the former into the latter party 
of a large majority of those who are not directly helped by the tariff. 
The next country to learn the lesson will be Germany, which is feel- 
ing her tariff very severely in constantly extending fields of produc- 
tion and business. 

The result in California will now, I hope, further your plans and, 
I hope, will give you the desired opportunity to be with me next 
spring. I shall look forward to that result with earnest good wishes 
and as a natural consequence to a good time for us both for a period. 
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It will do you a world of good, will be a happy time for me. Love 
to all. 
Your affectionate son, 


J. L. Steffens 


Leipzig, Nov. 23, 1890 
My dear Father:— 

It is a disgrace that a city like Sacramento should not have a Demo- 
cratic paper. It is disgraceful anyway to be “solid” for any party. Ie 
denotes intellectual lethargy and unpatriotic indifference. Still, I could 
not help taking interest on your side and wishing you success, and 
now that you have succeeded, 1 am very glad for you. I don’t find the 
complete success of the Democrats in the East so good a sign as some 
do. It was too sudden, unhealthy, and may indicate only a spasmodic 
scare and not a real conversion to commercial freedom. The Republi- 
cans outdid themselves and have opened up a magnificent opportunity 
for their opponents, but I doubt if the latter have men of sufficient 
ability to take cool and reasonable advantage of that opportunity. The 
Democratic party is cowardly morally, and lacks a sufficient leader. 
It is a straddle party, having no solid policy to inaugurate. The Re- 
publicans have courage and policy. The courage is that of immorality 
and the policy is wrong. Thus the two stand—the Republicans wait 
until the Democrats have made a dismal failure, then step in and go 
ahead with their ridiculous protective system. Why can’t the Demo- 
crats find a man of courage and head and morality? It is not a pleasant 
outlook in either direction. . . . 

Last night (Saturday night) I was on a “bust.” I must smile to think 
how this sentence will astonish you. But you need not be shocked, for 
a German student bust (or Kneipe) is very different from one in 
America. It was at the club of the Philological Students. We went in 
at about 8:30 and a professor had begun to deliver a lecture. He had 
just returned from a trip through Roumania and Bulgaria, and for an 
hour and a half he related his adventures and instructed us on the 
political and social conditions of these mixed-up people. It was in- 
tensely interesting. In the meantime we sat among the students (about 
200, counting professors) who drank beer and smoked the room blue. 
After that we popped questions at the lecturer, and then the student 
professor declared the official meeting closed. Up to this time every- 
body had had only one pot of beer. Now began a social meeting, in- 
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troducing, etc. and about 10:30 the president called “Silentium!” and 
opened the Kneipe proper with a general song. Then the lecturer was 
toasted, and we drank to him a Salamander. A salamander is thus: 
Everyone rises, the president counts one-two-three and the glasses are 
rubbed about on the table, then we drink so long as he counts 1, 2, 3; 
then 1, 2, 3, and the Krige (stone-glasses) go bang, bang, bang, on 
the table; then 1, 2, 3, and the lids are slapped to; then we sit down 
and applaud. Then the lecturer answered the toast by telling the 
drinking customs of the Roumanians, Greeks, Servians, and Bulgarians 
and ordered another salamander. Several students and several profes- 
sors spoke before we left. 

We left early because beer doesn’t agree with me except in limited 
quantities. The Germans may be there yet, but I'll guarantee that not 
one is drunk. If they feel that they are getting the worst of the beer 
they leave for home, for it is a disgrace to get intoxicated in public 
among the students and all gentlemen. Then too the Germans: drink 
so slowly that the beer has time to settle. I was there with my German 
friend three hours and he drank only 3 mugs-full, I two. There is no 
trouble in this country with intemperance, except in some parts of 
Germany where beer is bad and expensive, so that laborers have to 
drink liquor. In these parts, drunkenness occurs just as in America, 
except that the Germans get stupefied and not loud. Our young Ameri- 
cans simply don't know ow to drink or else drink the wrong 
stuff. ... 

Let me hear from you frequently. Love to all. 


Leipzig, Dec. 7, 1890 
My dear Father :— 

I received a letter from you last week about Wednesday (today is 
Sunday) and was very disappointed to receive with it no satisfactory 
reply to my question regarding political life versus morality. It was 
not an idle question and the answer would have been, if complete and 
open, of very direct use to me in an important way. It were surely 
right for me to know the truth of the matter now, especially as I shail 
know some day—perhaps too late to guide myself accordingly. I do 
not mean by this last phrase that I would adapt myself and my ethical 
views to the conditions of things in political or business life, but I 
want to know the truth as soon as possible for literary purposes. 

I am very much disappointed in Wundt and his philosophy. It is 
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true he ranks first among the philosophers of today, but he is only 
laying a scientific foundation for a new philosophy and is not erecting, 
the structure himself. Therefore it is very probable that I shall go to 
Berlin in the spring and complete the course I have given myself 
and try for a degree at the close of the semester (summer) of "92. 
This is a long time but the doctor's degree cannot be obtained in less 
than 3 years and is seldom taken in Berlin in four. I rather regret your 
decision that the degree must be taken, since to me it will be of little 
service outside of satisfying vanity. The mere examination costs about 
500 M, or $125, which is divided up into fees, printing, and refresh- 
ments. The last is the result of usage or custom, which means that wine 
must be served during the exam. and a supper to all participating after 
the ceremony. It were far better to stay here (Berlin) until satisfied 
that I have what I want and then go to Paris for a year and from 
there to America in full consciousness of solid preparation for the 
work I have laid out for my life. However, as you wish it, I will aim 
steadily for the degree and get it if possible, and I have no doubt I 
can do it, though Berlin gives the severest trial of any place in the 
world. The reason for Berlin’s severity is that there are about twenty 
men who all differ in views who will give a heavy probing, while 
here in Leipzig there is only one man to satisty—Wundt—and in 
Heidelberg also but one—Kuno Fischer. Still, if the degree is to be 
taken, Berlin is the only place worth the while. Berlin's degree is 
an honor... . 

What I said above about Wundt by no means is to be interpreted 
that I am not doing any work. My hands are full and I have no spare 
time whatever. Krudewolf (my friend) went to Halle today for a 
Sunday excursion, but I could not afford the time. I have also given 
up our planned Christmas trip, though I did that for the additional 
reason that the cost of books and clothes for the winter has made me 
doubt whether you could afford the trip. 

I may say that nothing 1 have given out has been extravagantly ex- 
pended. My living is very quiet and cheap and I don't go to the tempt- 
ing theatres or concerts at all; except once a week, when Wednesday 
mornings, I hear the rehearsals for the celebrated Gewandt Haus 
Concerts. This book-buying comes thus all at once because, as I think 
I have explained, Leipzig is the book centre of the wield and I am 
ona tone z ay Waa the antiquary stores which are sup- 

piace else in Germany. Then they are not books of 
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temporary value but such as I shall need all my life. They are all 
German works, of course. 

Now with regard to your coming here, upon which I am depend- 
ing in a measure, I wish to say that if you are to get here before the 
spring vacation you will have to be here before March 1. I now intend, 
if you do not come, to visit my friend K. at his home near Bremen, 
so that if you come later, say getting here about March 10-25, come 
by way of Bremen and I will be at hand to receive you and we can 
travel about a little on our way to Berlin. 

Excuse me if I dwell too much on your coming, for I anticipate 
much pleasure for both of us during the time we are together over 
here. It is time you should know just what I intend to do in life, and 
I think I am nearly ready to make a statement, only I prefer to do 
so verbally. 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Leipzig, Jan. 29, 1891 
Dear Fred:— 

Your long, gratifying letter arrived several days ago and as usual 
did me good. You have the literary man's gift of, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, showing the deeper chambers of your heart, of putting your 
character strongly before one who reads your words, and, after all, 
Fred, it is the earnest, industrious hopefulness of your character which 
is the best of your letters to me. I can’t hold any level steadily, be it 
high or low; I go up and down and all about, and your letters usually 
steady my ship for a while at least... . 

One thing I want to call your attention to is that very little that is 
peculiar to California is used to beautify and adorn your expressed 
thoughts, It is perhaps because you do not know how infinitely more 
beautiful our nature is as compared with Europe's. If you could be 
here long enough, feel the cold, damp, dull nature of Germany stiffen 
the heart and depress the soul, you would know what a glory of divine 
beauty is around you. What would I not give for one long, still view 
of California's colors! You have no idea of the flight a poetical German 
soul will take at sight of a poor dim sunset which would not receive 
a second glance from our spoiled Californian eyes. It is true that I was 
ravished by and wrote enthusiastically about, the German woods, but 
let me now see the warm, red, soft brown of our forests primeval, let 
me get away from the grey of a German plain to the yellow and red 
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of the Sacramento Valley. My most painful longing for home finds 
its cause in a yearning for our landscape. And you don’t show con- 
sciousness of its presence, except this once in the outset of that poem 


A colored, fragrant field on which the noon-light 
Rich June light. 


You don’t know what a picture of warmth and loveliness these words 
built in my mind’s eye. It was a picture hot enough almost to melt 
the frozen beer which sticks like bilge-water at the bottom of my soul. 

Later. After lectures today I was pottering about in the laboratory 
and got into a conversation with Dr. Külpe (a “privat-dozent”—in- 
structor), part of which may interest you. First, however, I may say 
that he is a disciple (the second favorite, the first is Ebbinghaus in 
Berlin) of Wundt and the conductor of the experimental laboratory 
for psychology. Külpe visited Erdmann not long ago and had a long 
conversation with the fine old gentleman. He sits in a large easy-chair 
and says his life is now one of pleasure (quiet, reflective pleasures, of 
course). He said: “I am too old [to] work. I have no desire to pub- 
lish a revised edition of my history. The newer philosophers I do not 
understand, and their terminology is strange to me. The questions that 
they have before them are other than those of the old school (Hegel). 
We sought to learn what a thing és. They of today ask how it came to 
be (entstanden ist), We ask them what is man and they answer: “He 
was a monkey!” Kilpe, an admirer of Hegel, of his system, of his 
school,—as indeed all philosophers of today are,—seemed to have been 
charmed with Erdmann and says that though he has lost all powers 
of judgment over men like Schopenhauer, Herbart, Lotze and the 
later workers in the field of philosophy, has yet the brilliant trait, 
which all men of that school seem to have, of thinking lightning-like 
thoughts, evolving beautiful ideas, and saying sharp things. 

You ask me about my surroundings. They are extremely pleasant. 
I have two close German friends and many acquaintances; I have a 
streak of most rewarding industry and am satisfied with the results 
accomplished. My laboratory work has been valuable, first, in so far 
as I have met intimately many interesting men, and also that I have 
learned Wundt’s method practically. As for work done there, I cannot 
say much. The Germans are intolerably slow and unsatisfying, and 
they don’t seem to accomplish anything—that is, finish it. In one 
respect this is well. They live their life outside of their work as well 
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as in it. It is always taken for granted that no one comes to section 
work, if a fine concert takes place that evening, or a fine opera, etc. 
I don’t complain about this. But the time they lose in getting ready 
explains the perpetual and satisfied way with which they always 
speak of a thing “done” as “already done.” “I have seen that” is 
raised to “I have seen it already,” and “I have been there already,” etc. 

I have already told you about my literary friend and room-mate, but 
perhaps not of my musical friend. He is Herr Guido Peters, 
Tondichter, a fine, sensitive, musical nature, a finished virtuoso on 
the piano and a composer. He is a true type of the German-born 
idealist. He is virtuous in the extreme and passionate as a Mexican. 
He has done me lots of good in a musical way and has shown me a 
living character (his own) which if I had found only in books I 
would have sneered at as absurdly overdrawn. His sorrows, his love, 
his art, are all burdens and joys to him at once, and even when burden- 
some, the source of self-congratulation. But his real value lies in the 
fact that he is not a drawer of the bow or a mechanical thumper of 
ivory, but a soul having self-consciousness, a mind having intellectual 
training and cravings, and a spirit creating beautiful works. 

I have at last met a really admirable American student here, a Mr. 
Gale,’ Yale ’85. After his A.B. he entered a theological institute but 
soon found he couldn’t hold to the Faith and went over to philosophy; 
he studied for Ph.D. and passed his ex’s but never paid the necessary 
$1,800 for the degree, caring nothing for it, but went to Cambridge, 
England, where he seems to have done some excellent work. He is here 
and is disgusted with Wundt. This feeling he shows often rudely 
and in an uncalled-for spitefulness, but he is a fine brain and well 
opened up mind. His chief branch is Ethics. One other American I 
like personally, but the rest are the narrowest of day-laborers in science 
and Jack real culture. 

I leave here about the 1st of March to spend the vacation with 
Krudewolf (my friend here), partly on a tour and partly at Bremen, 
or Lehe (near Bremen), after which we go to Berlin where I shall 
spend the rest of my time in Germany, while he returns to Leipzig. 
Give my very best respects to your wife. 

Your true friend, 
J. L. Steffens 


1 Harlow F. Gale, with whom Steffens later corresponded. 
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To Lou Steffens 
Leipzig, May 14, 1891 
My dear sister Lulu:— 

. .. You don't believe our “government is the nastiest and vilest on 
earth.” You might have mentioned the one that is greater than ours 
in these two unenviable characteristics and thereby, perhaps, have 
made known to me another corner of the earth not yet known to me. 
I agree with your sentiment about Harrison's visit. Krudewolf laughs 
at the Record-Union headings and says we are bad as the Germans in 
king or power worship. It isn’t a fine spectacle for an American to 
witness even so far off asl am.... 

So Dot thinks she will not study any longer. She ought to be spanked 
by Papa and sent out of Sacramento. There is something about the 
atmosphere, climate or spirit of the town which is most singularly un- 
mental. 1 never could study there myself and now I guess Dot has suc- 
cumbed and the flies have settled upon her, too. I would like to hear 
her reasons for her change of mind. Has she turned Catholic or fallen 
in love, or what does she give as her reason? There is not much use 
in my talking. I have worried about you and written to you enough 
to know that so long as you all stay in Sacramento, where you never 
will feel the need of knowing anything, where ignorance of any higher 
spheres of thought is general, you will float along as you are. Sacra- 
mento always seems to me to prophesy the future of all California. 
So soon as the climate, warm, sunny and beautiful, bleaches all the 
sap out of us,—the energy men brought with them from the East,— 
we will grow to be like the lazy Mexicans and die out like the de- 
moralized Italians. We must get away from that hot place, move nearer 
the coast to S. F. or some such place (not Oakland) and revive our 
lost energy, quit moping around and awaken to the movement of life. 
I think that what saved me was the circumstance I left the town young, 
and I judge that it is time to transplant Dot and Laura. It might not 
be too late for you either if you could only be well shaken up and 
placed in a cooler climate. 

Well, 1 must go down to the laboratory with my disgusted feelings 
about Dot and Sacramento. By the way, your list of “all the society of 
Sac to—Bessie and Mamie Crouch and their mother, the Foyes, Upson 
girls, Linelly girls and Leila and Mrs. Ed Carroll and Laura Clark,” 
was very amusing. I don’t know whether you meant it to be so or not. 
I hope so. Anyway it is an excellent example of our intellectual, culti- 
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vated social high circles. How I long to join them and talk small talk 
and be lightly witty and dance, dance, dance till all is over and we 
pass off the earth into “any nothingness,” “unmourned,’ unhonored 
and unsung,” to give place to other generations who shall repeat this 
course, graduating at high schools, grammar schools, seminaries, etc., 
lazy, mopy, stupid but contented. . . . 
Your affectionate brother, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Leipzig, June 4, 1891 
Dear Fred: 

. .. You enjoy something that is unknown in Europe. Young peo- 
ple here do not and cannot marry on what they can earn, They, thus, 
do not have a legitimate home till they are much older. The phe- 
nomenon of a married couple starting with almost no means and strug- 
gling upwards together is peculiar to America,—impossible in Ger- 
many, I believe in Europe generally. Still, love knows no such 
unnatural limitations, and I have seen really beautiful illegitimate 
connections, and so far as I could judge, they were purer than the 
average married life of the upper classes. Many Americans, students 
of art in Munich whom I know, live thus, and I have had glimpses 
of charming relations between such young men and German girls. 
The great trouble with these is the trouble with nearly all marriages 
in Europe—they have as chief end sensual pleasure. Women in Europe 
are deliberately considered as mere means of sensual pleasure. Mar- 
riages in the highest circles are financial combinations, and (I know 
for certain) both man and wife connive at and partake in love 
Verhaltnisse outside of the theoretical one. The true German woman 
(das treue deutsche Weib) is the wife and mother met in the middle 
class, Even here, however, there is something peculiar,—even remark- 
able. The marriage is arranged on business principles but the love is 
healthy, real, and pure which follows, and it does follow. Thus it is 
a fact that the wild god, Love, can be tamed, directed. . . . 

Out of my life here almost all of the joy has departed. My scientific 
work is deadening. Of growth, development, there is no trace. Science, 
Fred, is often a dreadful master to serve, and I hate the creeping 
method of Wundt. Opportunity for a flight of the spirit, gtebr’s nicht 


1 Should read “unwept.” 
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[there is not]. Month after month I have busied myself putting to- 
gether an apparatus and am now at last only just about ready to 
begin to commence to make a start. Part of this delay is not inherent 
in the demands of science, but is purely German slowness. In short, 
the man is lost in the scientist, in the German scientist; the American 
is depressed into a German. . . . 

In philosophy I am worse off than I was a few months ago—I don’t 
know where I am or what to think. No system has any active follow- 
ers any more. The Germans say they are Hegelméde [tired of Hegel]. 
Schopenhauer is most read and has the most living influence. Herbart 
is taught in a few colleges indirectly but with important concessions. 
Wundt is no philosopher at all, not even a noble man.’ He is an ordi- 
nary mason at work in the foundation of a new science, remarkable 
only for self-distrust, extreme carefulness, even unnatural and un- 
scientific fear, extraordinary industry and German patience. His logic 
is untenable, his Ethics commonplace, his system absurd or childish. 
Is it then a wonder that we are dispirited and lost? You seem to have 
a Belief or Faith and it makes me impatient to read your letters where 
it shows itself. I don’t know where you find your starting point. In 
Hegel? ... 

I am deeply interested in German politics and am following all 
movements in this field very carefully and closely. I find it extremely 
difficult to understand German political thought and I believe it is a 
difficulty commonly found by all Americans. Ideas from which we 
have been emancipated for a hundred years are axioms to the Ger- 
man mind, ideas we accept in silence as matters of course are treason 
here. Yet they have much that we would do well to borrow, and in 
general, as a government meant to govern, they are as superior to us 
politically as they are in art or music. I envy them their official life, 
their city organizations, their aristocracy. This may shock your Ameri- 
can sensibilities enough, so I will not go further and say what more 
un-American I admire in this Empire. 

In literature there is very little activity at present. A school of 
energetic, fighting Realists is shocking people in Berlin. The authors 
of this Freie Bühne are admirable men, with liberal talents. Whether 
they are mistaken or not is not so easy to decide as you may think. 
The traditions of literary art are often rejected and unliterary fields 

1 See Autobiography, 1, 149-51. 
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are entered. The beautiful is set aside as impossible for our times. 
But aiming at the truth, I fear they often grab at facts, mistaking the 
eternal for the temporary. Anyway, whether thcir work is art or not, 
it will produce art. The world's stupid optimism must be shaken to 
the base. We must face the ugly truth as well as the beautiful, we must 
give the bitter and nasty truth a chance to wrestle with the sweet and 
lovely lic. Whether this work is within the sphere of art or not, is the 
question we must answer before we condemn these young men in 
Berlin. They are too honest, too brave and too high-minded to be 
brushed aside with a sneer. If religion will not do its work, if science 
{ears to draw its conclusions, the bold, fearless spirit of the artistic 
genius must (perhaps) go down in the mud to clear a way for the 
advance it needs must have, and which it cannot get from its serv- 
ONES: seas 
Your true friend, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Leipzig, June 19, 1891 
My dear Father:— 

Yesterday 1 completed my apparatus and was about to begin the 
experiments when I noted phenomena which I feared would vitiate 
the results. I had prepared the whole apparatus after constant con- 
sultation with Wundt and under the eye of his chief assistant and 
with their agreement that all was O.K. I had little faith as had also 
another American. More money should have been spent and a proper 
means set up so as to be sure. Wundt wanted to spare his allowance, 
so we tinkered and sawed, hammered and glued till the thing was 
ready, Wundt saw it a half hour before it was ready and was well 
pleased. Upon observing the new difficulties, I called him in, the other 
American leaving in disgust. Wundt admitted that there was no use 
going on, and fooled about till he became convinced that all was in 
vain. Then he said, “You must think out a new arrangement.” 

Yes, I can think out a new apparatus, but already the semester is 
half over and I don't feel inclined to waste any more time carpenter- 
ing, especially when there is no hope of getting ready before the end 
of the semester, when all will leave and experiments will not be 
made until the winter term begins. Angell (an American who is 
about to take his exam, and then goes to Cornell as instructor) says: 
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“That’s nothing. I worked a year and got no results and had to spend 
two years more before I got ready. That's German, and if you are 
going to make your Doctor here, you must do it Dutch.” Now, even 
if you are willing to keep me here doing in a year what I could do 
in America in three months, I don’t have any desire whatever to do it, 
As I have said the theoretical part, the knowledge, is at hand. I can 
pass the exam. in two months. I only want a few weeks to brush up, 
but this stupid getting ready to commence to begin to get a start 
requires a German patience and I haven't that jewel and don’t believe 
I want it. I shall tinker on till I get your answer to this but I don’t 
expect any results. I hope you will be able to give up the degree busi- 
ness. Only one man (American) in a hundred tries for it. They come 
here, get what they want in knowledge, and go home. . . . The degree 
is a question of at least a year more, and a year of drudgery. That 
year must not cut me off from a year in Italy and France. Are you 
willing to sacrifice that year and its costs? I do it very unwillingly, 
and I hope you will say no. 

I hope now that this puts the position clearly before you. . . . Our 
new rooms are in another part of town and are very comfortable, and 
mine is five marks cheaper than at present. Then, it is a new house 
and has a bathroom, and I have made arrangements by which I have 
my morning daily baths free of charge. At present I have been and 
am using the floor, a sponge, and an oil-cloth, and I “swim” things, 
so that the Wirtin has to rush in with a mop as soon as I get my fig 
leaves on. She says she is used to that, having had an Englishman be- 
fore me, and he had the same peculiar habit... . With love to all 
and best wishes, and hoping soon to hear from you, I remain, 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 


Leipzig, July 31, 1891 
My dear Mother :— eisai 

I must communicate with you today a little separately,—you and I 
alone. Letters home have always included everybody, so you must 
have felt always in communication with me, but your silence has not 
had the same effect with me. I feel as if you had nothing to say to me. 
Still, now that I have taken this last step in engaging myself you 
will be interested and I hope pleased. I know you would like my 
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choice and would like the cool, deliberate way in which we proceeded 
to bind ourselves together. That Miss Bontecou is pretty, that she is 
highly cultivated, of high social connections and fine family—all these 
may not interest you. But you would like her quiet, affectionate nature 
and her intense interest in me,—an interest not merely intellectual but 
in every way. She is very practical, not at all sentimental nor conven- 
tional, and is devoted to my interests and hopeful and eager for my 
future. 

Your remembrance of the sudden breakage of the engagement with 
G. may lead you to think this is also to be short-lived. And, in fact, 
it may be. That is, we have arranged so that it can be brief if either 
finds anything in the character of the other that may indicate future 
discontent. But I do not anticipate any such turn of affairs. Anyway, 
we shall have a considerable period to make intimate acquaintance 
with one another, for we shall live together in Paris and do our work 
in common. We have arranged to get books, not together, but such 
books each that we may not have any duplicates. It is, to me, the most 
delightful experience, this confidential friendship with this lady, as 
well if not better up than I myself. We are not equally trained in 
the same subjects. I am better in English literature, she in the Ger- 
man, having taken two years’ courses here. I am pretty solid in political 
sciences and history, she only partially, but is studying them. She has 
a medical training and education to even that off. In psychology she 
and I are about even, in philosophy I am ahead. But she speaks Ger- 
man perfectly and French also. The latter she learned and spoke as a 
child. She has travelled considerably more than I have and has seen 
more of society. Furthermore, she has seen more trouble than I have,— 
than I, who have seen and known none,—and this has softened her 
considerably and nerved her out of a light view of life. 

Now, of course there are many things you would like to know be- 
sides these that I have stated, but you must write and ask me, for I 
don’t know, of course, what your questions might be. From a purely 
worldly standpoint it will be a good match for me, from an intellectual 
point of view the best I could possibly hope for, and as for love-—we 
both love more and more every day, and she is as affectionate as ever 
I could long for. Our engagement is not to be announced for some 
time and no one knows it except Krudewolf, you and papa and her 
mother. We have exchanged no pledges, but I suppose I ought to give 
her a ring some day. This I will leave to you to tell me. Perhaps you 
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would be pleased enough to send me one for her. I hope you will be 
pleased and that you will write me an answer at once. As soon as I 
hear from you I shall feel all right, but until then I shall not feel as 
though it is settled. Another point,—she wants always to supply half 
of the expense of such a home as we may have, and I don’t know 
how to take that. Of course she is easily able to do so, for her father 
and mother are both very well off,—her father being one of the richest 
surgeons of New York City. 

Now, Mamma, write me a good long letter and tell me just what 
you think and how you feel about it all. I shall write no more at present 
but remain as ever, 

Your loving son, 


J. L. Steffens 
P.S.: If you can send me something nice, do so as soon as possible. 
Len. 


To Harlow Gale 


Hôtel de la Haute-Loire 
203 Boulevard Raspail 
Paris, Oct. 8, 1891 
Dear friend Gale:— 

. +. I am nicely settled here now, have a room (I hope) for the 
winter, my books have arrived and I have a medium for obtaining in- 
formation regarding the university. ...I applied for admission to 
membership at the American Students’ Club and saw some of their 
apartments. They are, of course, in the Latin Quarter and very con- 
venient for me, being only three minutes from my hotel... . 

You will be interested, after what I have told you about the Munich 
men, to know that the art students here seem, at the first glimpse, to 
be just like their fellows in the land of beer,—a rough, unpolished, in- 
elegant set of men,—meanly and even shabbily dressed, loud-mouthed, 
slangy-tongued,—in short, unrefined and not promising any higher 
moral tone than I found at the Blithe in München. But they will 
certainly prove interesting, and if I succeed in my treatment of Munich, 
I shall have good material here for a similar piece of work. But that 
work on Munich is growing not only lengthwise but is assuming 
corpulent proportions. I have decided that having the stuff, I might 
as well use it all at one time and exhaust it, and shall accordingly 
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bring in other characters and a sub-plot, other scenes, and at the same 
time I lay down my faith regarding the main principle I desire to 
set forth, I shall attempt to give a comprehensive view of the life I 
saw there. That life is low in many ways, and the book may be re- 
ceived as a vile, realistic collection of trash. But I shall do my best to 
find and present some truths and shall surely keep within the limits of 
facts. This can certainly do no harm and may do good. Anyway it will 
be done for good or evil, the simple sketch being finished and there 
remaining only the rewriting and the necessary additions. 

You probably suspected that there was something more than friend- 
ship between Miss Bontecou and me, before I left Leipzig. At that 
time I could not tell anyone, as all had not been settled between us. 
As you know we travelled together through South Germany and 
Switzerland and finding we could agree quite well, have concluded to 
marry as soon as opportunity offers. We are here together in the 
same hotel and are trying if intellectual intercourse is possible and 
profitable between a man and woman in love with one another. Any- 
way, the terms of our agreement are such that, except in so far as 
individual traits may disturb the experiment, our experience and re- 
sults will be interesting. Our agreement gives full liberty for indi- 
vidual development, individual life and pursuit to both of us, and, 
although we shall comply with all the forms of law and society, we 
shall reserve absolute freedom of action always, This may seem cold 
and unusual to you, but it is only an addition to the common course of 
conduct. She is a very affectionate and womanly girl and our friendly 
intercourse is like that of all other people, except that it is more 
serious and busy. 

But what I think will interest you particularly is a fact of my sub- 
jective experience which surprised me. You remember that Peters once 
said, when I pressed him close about his ease in preserving his Keusch- 
heit [chastity], that he had no trouble, probably because he loved a 
woman. Now he was right, I think, because so soon as I felt that pas- 
sion for this woman I respected, there occurred in me no longer any 
semblance of a desire for sexual intercourse with any woman,—not, 
most of all, with the one I loved. There was no credit in the fact that Z 
was true,—there was simply no thought of such things. Thus without 
taking a thought, the unconscious repugnance to the lower nature 
caused a cessation of the action of the physical. This seems quite re- 
markable to me and chiefly because of the effortless submission of 
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passion. I thought Peters was a dreamer, but two witnesses so different 
as he and I are must assure you of a truth af consequences valuable 
to you and to anyone who is interested in such subjects. . . . 

As for Paris, I am disappointed in it thus far. It is a dirty city and, 
grand in many respects, it is depressing in others. Its fame for splendor 
and brilliance rests, it seems to me, on the gloss and glitter of a per- 
fection of the vices. The people appear to be always weak and un- 
healthy and often diseased, their celebrated politeness must have lost 
its head under the revolutionary guillotine, for I cannot find it among 
the living. But then the swell people are out of town, you know, and 
I shall have to review this judgment after their return,—perhaps. I 
tell you, Gale, the fame of cities and their attraction arc the conse- 
quence too often of their grand opportunities for gilded vice,—and 
Paris is not an exception, if | may judge from my short experience of 
the use I see people making of their visit here. But more about this 
later... . 

Regards to my friends. Miss Bontecou desires to be remembered. 

Your !riend, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 


Paris, Oct. 15, 1891 
My dear Father :— 

...T find that Paris and the American students here are going to 
give me a new lot of stuff for a second book, if the first succeeds, and 
I think it will. I have the first draft completed and showed it to 
Josephine several days ago. We talked it over. I let myself be induced 
to extend it very much, in order to give a more complete picture of 
the Munich art life. It is long already, but I have begun it again and 
am bringing in several new scenes. It will be interesting and we are 
quite enthusiastic about it. 

She handed me the first chapter of her novel this morning, and it 
pleases me very much. It tells something new and is strongly written. 
If she carries-out her purpose, her book will make a noise and do 
some good. But I must not boast too much of myself and my girl. 
Still, we are both conceited enough to expect a double success not very 


long hence and can’t help borrowing some present pleasure from the 
future hopes. 


Later. I am going to London tomorrow. This is bad because it throws 
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the unusual expenses in a bunch, but I find now upon inquiry that it 
is the only opportunity I shall have to get away until June. I had in- 
tended to go at Xmas, but the French vacation is only 7 days, not 
long enough, and the spring vacation is only nominal. Now I must 
have things that are obtainable only in London, and one of these is 
a dress suit. This article is absolutely indispensable to me in Paris and 
is often used. I shall use mine at least twice a week, once at professors’ 
receptions and once at the American Students’ exhibitions. The poorest 
man here has at least two suits of clothes. One may be as bad as it 
may, but the second is a swallow-tail. 

Then I want to visit a literary man and publisher at London,—a 
friend of Josephine’s,—to make some arrangements for my work. 

I shall use the time well and keep the expenses down to the lowest 
possible figure and hope thereby to be not too heavy on you. This 
over, my letters will be dated in my room here in Paris for six months 
steady and will smell of the oil of a hard-worked lamp. 

I am hearty and in good spirits and all goes well. I hope the family 
will pardon the brevity of my letters. I have many letters to write— 
long ones, having made arrangements with two friends in Leipzig 
to keep one another mutually informed of everything of interest in our 
lines of work. One of the men exchanges art items, the other psy- 
chology notes with me. 

All for the present. Love to mamma and the girls. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Paris, Feb. 4, 1892 
My darling Mother:— 

Your sweet letter reached me with its warm glow of long silent, but 
ever active, maternal love, and did your boy lots of good. Of your 
love I am always so sure that it needed no such kind words as you 
write to assure me of my precious possession of it. But it is good to 
feel it come so near me again. But, dearest Mother, you are quite sure 
of my love too, are you not? My love for Josephine has only made all 
the love I ever bore anyone burn all the warmer and brighter, for 
she is a noble, earnest little woman, and calls out all that is best in me. 
For, don’t you see, she loves what she found good in me, and I love 
her with that same better side of my nature, and all the rest is slowly 
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dying,—slowly but surely. And the bad in me you also do not love, 
for you would never even see it. Papa did, as a man always does in 
another, fully appreciate the bad and gave it full credit. But no one I 
love, loved that weaker side of my nature, so it is well my Josephine 
sees as you do and refuses, as you do, to sce the other. Altogether I 
am a changed son, changed in a great many ways, but, dear Mother, 
you will believe all changes are for the better. 
I am very grateful to you for your welcoming acceptance of 
Josephine. Still, she is my ideal of a woman and not yours. She sub- 
scribes to my ideas, and perhaps you and I are a little different in this 
respect. But we will all be tolerant of one another, cherish the personal, 
not the purely mental and doctrinal. Josephine is as strong in character 
and in mind as a man. Her education is like mine, and most of the 
time our intercourse is more that of chum students than ‘of lovers. 
She stands next to me as my equal in all respects and will not merely 
serve me in my career. She will have a life and a life’s work of her 
own. This will disturb home and fireside plans, but I think we gain 
in-other ways. Anyway, I find it a never-ending delight to feel this 
strong, gentle woman near me, urging me on by her example and 
taking and giving help and advice. She is calling out all my powers 
now in a literary way. As you know I have finished a novel,—no 
ordinary Jove story, but a picture of real life—not pleasing but true. 
Since I last wrote Papa I have put away another story,—a shorter 
one, the scene of which is laid in Berkeley. But it is psychological, not 
descriptive, and truer than it is beautiful. I am, in fact, doing work 
which no one has done yet in America and only a few in Europe 
(France) —a lot of realistic work. Over and above that I am retaining 
a strain of idealism in my work which will not at first be perceived, 
but later will be the main claim of my work to a long life. A third 
story,—laid in Paris, but of American life among artists,—is growing 
into shape in my head now, and I begin it after this letter is written. 
Thus, Mamma dear, your wandering boy is hopeful and happy, 
healthy and busy, so your mother’s heart may love in peace one child 
who is coming back better for the self-sacrifices of his parents. You 
will restrain your wish to make me admired and not mention my 
pa efforts. I must write anonymously, because I want to have 

po itical career, and in my books will be opinions not conducive to 
success in that line. Furthermore, | want unhindered opportunities to 
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prosecute my studies in life, which would not be possible were people 
to know I was intending to write them up... . 
Goodbye, Mamma. Always love as you do now 
Your very affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Frederick M. Willis 
Paris, le 16th March, 1892 
Dear friend Willis:— 

. .. IÉ I give you a selection from our days in reply to your friendly 
expression of happiness to me, I wonder if you will enjoy the picture 
of our lives as much as I did yours—Mornings we meet at coffee, but 
separate for our forenoon studies and work and meet again at 1 P.M. 
Afternoons we spend at lectures, and in the experimental laboratorics, 
generally together, often, however, dividing our presence in order to 
hear two lectures at the same hour. At 6 we dine together and from 
7 till 11 we read aloud and discuss our reading as thoughts are sug- 
gested and not satisfied by the book read. We have for our solid read- 
ing been making a course in philosophy, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and 
are now finishing Kant. Of course her German is perfect, better than 
mine, so we do everything in the original. French we both have as 
well as German, and I am just arrived at a command of Italian for 
the sake of getting the use of several Italians’ researches which are 
rapidly appearing. The last hour of our evening readings is French 
or German literature. We separate then after a pleasant chat about the 
day’s work and the morrow’s, our plans and our hopes; the Saturdays 
we devote to galleries and sight-seeing, Saturday night to theatres and 
operas, Sundays to galleries, afternoons of same to the concerts, and 
Sunday evening we read English literature and talk. Usually an eve- 
ning a week is pleasantly spent in entertaining artists and art students 
who all live in this Quartier Latin. We have friends, German, French, 
English and American, but nearly all are artists, a few are scientific 
men. Not to be forgotten are our Russian friends, peculiarly interest- 
ing, pessimistic people, ambitious, hopeless, bitter, and determined. 
Egoists and not afraid of the graves they are digging in Siberia. They 
are both men and women, and nearly all are medical students. I have 
one friend—a Siberian—named Leo Mariopulsky, who is a literary 
man, tending to the naturalistic, psychological style in method, but a 
glowing soul and a knifelike mind. His success is assured, as I think, 
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and I judge from a book he has been reading to me. I knew him in 
Leipzig, but being a rich man (unusual for a Russian student) he is 
on a series of travels—a tourist, but with two eyes wide open, a 
mind to receive and a character to be affected, and consciously too. . . - 

In philosophic matters I have drifted more and more toward 
empiricism and away from idealism, but have not yet found a resting 
place and can't quite see -where it is to be found. The tendency in 
Europe überhaupt is in that same direction, and in the philosophic 
world there is a pause, and it cannot be long before some mind will 

break through. I have an American friend in Leipzig of whom I have 
great hopes, and a friend of Josephine's in New York (Columbia) is 
digging deeply for bottom. We feel that some diver will rise to the 
surface soon with some news and we are waiting with eggs to pelt him 
if he is too “sartin.” 

I have been hearing several men whose writings you will know. 
Ribot, in psychology, is the most powerful man in psychology in 
France, but he is now doing little positive work. Charcot, the famous 
leader of one (the lesser) school of hypnotic theorists, we also hear. 
We attend his clinics on nervous diseases once a weck (two hours) 
and two hours a week we spend with him in hypnotic and psycho- 
logical research. He is by far the most powerful personality I have met, 
but what I have seen even at his hands convinces me of the error of 
his theory of the three distinct stages of the hypnotic state. I am con- 
vinced that the unsatisfactory word theory of suggestion is the nearest 
explanation science has to offer. My efforts have been only casual and 
very unsatisfactory, having found only six or seven very poor subjects. 
Charcot gave the platform to Janet, Jr., lately, and this active young 
scientist showed some excellent results. He had a case of lateral (semi-) 
paralysis. He had a battery which was not charged, but the patient 
thought it was, and having reacted with it before, she responded to the 
uncharged battery, with the paralyzed arm, with almost mechanical 
precision. 

Again, he pasted a stamp on the wrist of the paralyzed member and 
told her to watch it. After a minute's pause, during which her atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the stamp, he showed that feeling had 
returned to the arm, and she shrank from the needle which she could 


not see. The other side in the meantime was insensible. Thus, he said, 
it is a disease of the personality. 
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Janet, Jr, Renan, Binet (in whose laboratory I work), and others 
I have heard, and Josephine has heard famous men in anatomy, 
heredity, germ theory, generation, etc. 

Lombroso, the Italian criminalist, I shall visit in Turin during my 
trip and shall have some interesting chats with him about several 
topics I wish to discuss with him. I leave here in g days for a tour of 
Italy, a short one of two months, but "I shall confine myself to the 
chief citics and study mostly the art treasures, and after a little practis- 
ing in the use of the language, which will give me the spirit of it, I 
shall dip into the literature. 

Thus, dear Fred, my life has run and is very full, too full to make 
it an easy thing to select from it to relate in a letter. But as I said 
above, I shall get home next winter sure, and then for some com- 
fortable chats. 

Most sincerely, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Rome, April 12, 1892 
My dear Father:— 

... I left Paris in the night of the 28th of March, went directly 
to Turin, a ride of 14 hours, saw that city in one rainy afternoon and 
the next morning got on to Genoa. That place required but a day, and 
the same night we went to Pisa. I omitted to state that Carlos Hittell 
arrived in Paris just before my departure and unexpectedly decided to 
go along with me, although he had been twice before in Italy. Well, 
on a Sunday we saw Pisa’s riches and that evening we arrived here. 
We were quite ready to cease travel for a day or two, so we stayed 
three or four days, which we devoted almost exclusively to the ruins 
of antique Rome. Thence we went to Naples, saw there the city, the 
famous Pompeian Museum, and the aquarium, made a day’s tour to 
Capri and back, and then went to Pompeii. The excavated town re- 
quired a full day to see thoroughly, and a second day we spent in 
going up to Vesuvius... . 

Italy is the worst-governed country I have seen, but even Italy, I 
think, is better governed than America. Do not misunderstand me. I 
wouldn’t see an exchange of ours for any constitution in Europe, but 
I mean that the men who are given the general power do more for 
their pay for the general welfare, and without (in France, England, 
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and Italy) interfering with private concerns, business and life either. 
Germany does allow its government to interfere with personal rights 
to an amazing extent, but the three countries above named are free 
from that evil. But the work of beautifying a city, of keeping it clean, 
orderly and healthy is most admiringly well done in Europe, and that 
cannot be said of any city in the U. S. except Boston and Washington. 
I suppose the real reasons are that Europeans have a longer experi- 
ence in government, have a class which is well enough off not to care 
to turn every occupation into a money-making affair, and that Euro- 
peans take more personal and intimate patriotic and thoughtful inter- 
est in their government and are less eager partisans. The allegiance we 
give to a party, with them is given to the country as a whole. 

Italy today is a nation which is physically, morally, intellectually and 
esthetically on a low level. It is impossible to say whether the Italians 
are rising or sinking. But they are making their richest harvest yearly 
out of the foreign travellers who come to witness the glories of their 
ancestors. And it is a lesson to us again in the value——commercial 
value, if you like,—of art. For it is the works of art which attract all 
men hither. All that is left of the rise and fall of several peoples, the 
Greeks, Romans, and Renaissance Italians, in Italy, is their art. What 
would remain of our country ‘if it should descend? Nothing at all. 
Surely this shows how necessary it is for us to turn some attention 
to the arts in a substantial way. For California the lesson is also good, 
for we have several artists of very high rank, and their works ought to 
be bought and held in California. But this you have heard all before, 
so I will stop. Only it is a pity that we could not have gone together 
on this tour. 

But it will not be long now before we can be together again, and I 
am very anxious to have some good long talks with you. Then for 
life. I am eager for my life-business, but dread its difficulties. I shall 
be only handicapped for a long while with my European training, 
but I shall come out all right on the top some place. I have never felt 
more self-confident and yet I have never before so clearly realized 
the difficulties I shall have to face. 

Give my best love to Mamma, Lulu, Lottie, and Laura, to all, and 
believe me, 

Your affectionate, grateful son, 
J. L. Steffens 
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Paris, May 4, 1892 
My dear Father:— 

. .. Is it yet premature to consider my active life and its possibili- 
ties? I want first of all to enter some kind of business life, but I have 
preferences with good reasons. I want to go into business life for two 
reasons; first because I want a sure and reliable source of means to 
live; second because I desire to understand that portion of American 
life—it being always the first and most important,—to make some 
studies for literary works,—novels and plays, in which I want to 
present the facts and truths realistically and philosophically, and as a 
basis for a scientific investigation in which I am most heartily en- 
couraged by thinking heads. Hence I prefer the banking business. I 
should be interested in that because of its scope. It would be the best 
as a point of view, being so intimately connected with all other enter- 
prises and businesses. And the hours are such as to allow me my eve- 
nings for study and writing. 

Political life I am determined upon, but it must come much later. 
I can from the beginning take rank as a server, as an assistant, and 
as an apprentice, but I should prefer to ask for nothing until I have 
claims founded on service and on belief in my ability, and these come 
from friends and political acquaintances I must make gradually. 

I am confident of ultimate success, but am prepared for disappoint- 
ments. I shall do my best, but I shall insist upon my rights later. For 
the present I am concerned chiefly about my next step, which is the 
attainment of some humble place at a bank, and in this I must have 
your advice. I don’t expect you to get me a position, but you know 
men and institutions, and could keep an eye out for possibilities. I 
shall not be nice about the work I do at first. I am as humble as any- 
one in matters of which I am ignorant, and business is an unknown 
territory to me. But its mysteries must be fathomable to intelligence, 
and its better things must be attainable for young men who can give 
for them in exchange, powers of concentration and unflinching indus- 
try. If I get the start I will succeed, and my training has not unfitted 
me for business. It has been negative. I am aware that I will be greeted 
with suspicion, but I am indifferent to that. I can live them down. 
You may be suspicious yourself of my “ideas,” but such as they are, 
I shall direct their expression so that they come out through the best 
medium, and in business life I shall be a business man, with never a 
trace of aught else... . 
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You may not deem it worth your while to talk much about these 
matters until I have reached home, but you will undoubtedly see that 
‘any information you have and may be able to procure will be not only 
advantageous in hastening the moment when the start may be made, 
but also in feeding my mind with grooves for hope and expectations. 

Kiss Mamma and the girls for me and warm up my nook in all your 
hearts, for 1 shall need the affectionate places before long. 


Paris, May 20, 1892 
My dear Father:— 
. . . Josephine has been sick in bed, is now about, but 1s reeble. Her 
illness was brought on by overwork and her condition is very low. 
Thus she is compelled to take the cure at Kissingen. I accompany her 
because her mother needs assistance, but the extra expenses of the 
divergence from the direct line of travel for me, Josephine pays. I have 
consented to this, because it is who love her, not you; and it is you 
who pay my expenses, not I. And you should not have to pay for my 
passion. If I desire to care for her and see her settled safely and com- 
fortably, I must do it on terms that cannot affect you. This has been 
our course from the first, and we have seen to it that this affection 
of my heart has cost you nothing—not a cent. Thus there will be 
lost to me only the few days of extra travel, which will be neither a 
pleasure to me, nor an expense to you. ... 
England and Holland are the only countries 1 have not seen and 
I should like of course to see them, but that you must decide. None 
of my journeys nor Josephine’s are pleasure trips. We both devote our- 
selves industriously to observing and studying, and the amount we 
learn is valuable, actually materially valuable, to us in literary matter 
and in knowledge of men, peoples and their points of view. I assure 
you that if the journey described were purely one of pleasure, 1 would 
not ask it of you, any more than I would wish myself to take it. I 
don’t know what I have done here in Europe merely for pleasure. 
I have never been to a theatre, nor to an opera, a concert or a café 
as a had a distinct abject in going wherever I have 
i an object which I could state in fixed terms, and the results 
have always been, if not disappointments, noted sud laid away for 
use. My time here has been one of education, and I know no period 
that has not been conscientiously used by me, no day that has not had 
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its work and its results—I want no mere pleasure or period of 
pleasure. 

All this I insist so upon, because I do not wish you to think I am 
selfishly bent upon self-gratification that is not of probable use to me 
in the life I propose to myself. 

I believe now the option is fairly before you and I confidently leave 
the matter to you for decision. .. . 


Paris, May 25, 1892 
My dear Father:— 

Please excuse this post scriptum, but an event has occurred to dis- 
turb me very much, and I want you to consider it along with the 
other conditions before coming to a conclusion. 

We have just been reading a book, Der menschliche Wille, by 
Schneider of Dresden, in which he indicates his intention of writing 
an Ethics the leading principle of which is very nearly the same as 
mine. I was not and am not yet ready to write mine, but I want to 
write an essay of considerable length,—to be published in book form, 
which may anticipate him and, by fixing’ the point and limits of my 
work, show that I have an independent claim to the field we shall 
both work over. I got my idea in no wise from Herr Schneider, as I 
can prove by Josephine and by Mr. Gale of Leipzig, to whom I had long 
ago spoken of my plans. It is an idea which will revolutionize Ethics 
and carry it far from the field of rationalistic speculation into that of 
a real science. I would sketch it to you, if I had time, but it would 
probably only bore you. It will require all my energy and strength to 
write the essay, and the temperature, the noise, the other scientific 
interests here are disturbing, maddening, to me. The drive and worry 
almost make me sick. I must have a quiet place to do it in and I must 
do it at once. And I need Josephine’s help in the correction and polish- 
ing of the manuscript. I want German books and English books and 
a place for physical exercise. And therefore desire some time at Kis- 
singen or any other quiet place, K. being best both for Josephine and 
myself; and likewise I want a sufficient time at Oxford, where I can 
use the English libraries. 

It is a wretched enough business writing a thing as important as 
this in a hurry, and I had intended to do it at my leisure, evenings 
after business. But I can indicate the purposes and scope of the work 
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now and fill in the blanks later, after I have assured myself the inde- 
pendent right of discovery. 

So I beg of you to give me the extra time and the further oppor- 
tunity to forestall my rival and substantiate my just claims of prece- 
dence. 

You may not understand my feelings in this matter, but with your 
usual trust in me and your liberality in forwarding my hopes I have 
faith in your submitting to my wishes in this respect. 

I must get away from Paris as soon as possible to Kissingen and 


shall labor away to get through as promptly as possible. 
Love to all. 


London, Sunday, Aug. 7, 1892 
My dear Father:— 

Your letter of July 15th reached me in the midst of my work here 
at the Congress.’ It was a letter such as only you can write, so full 
of love and good will and prompted by interest in my work and 
welfare. 

Before this you will have received a letter from me giving full par- 
ticulars of my plans and wishes. . . . If 1 stay in Europe till Oct. 22 
1 shall spend the time in a small room in Brussels writing away with 
all my might, to finish all 1 can before landing in N. Y., where I 
hope to be prepared to offer something to publishers and to make 
arrangements for publication for now and for the near future. You 
understand that the chief difficulty will be in getting the first trial in 
print. After that, success or non-success will give publishers an insight 
into how my writings take and they can always estimate my value. 
Till then it has to be left to “readers”; hired readers taken from all 
sorts of broken-down classes and reading constantly and weariedly are 
in no wise apt to give a fair judgment on anything. A sponsor of 
established literary standing would insure me publication and trial, 
but otherwise I must be subject to accidental conditions in no wise 
favorable to a young man unknown, and writing of stuff and in a 
style not by any means familiar and tested. I shall never despair or 
lose hope. These are not possibilities of my nature. I shall reread, 
“rewrite and try again; but shall go on getting a hold and a right on 

my measure of life in other and less precarious ways. Political and 
literary success I hope not to have to have. One cannot tell, of course, 

International Psychological Congress. 
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but I expect to be able to live even if these do not come, and surely 

I should consider my life a failure if I had to make my course in 

either politics or letters direct itself by the need of subsistence. . . . 
Goodbye, with much love and gratitude. 


To Frederick M. Willis 
London, Aug. 29, 1892 
Dear Fred:— 

Your very interesting letter, with the beautiful and characteristic 
poem enclosed, caught me at the anciente towne of Coventry, whither 
I had gone on a round tour of a part of England. . . . I ache to have 
a talk with you and may expect to soon, for unless the cholera pre- 
vents, I sail from Antwerp on the 1st of October and may be in S. F. 
by the middle of November. Thanks for your sincere and hearty con- 
gratulations on my love. You are a rich, true, deep nature, Fred. 
Thanks again. ... 

I, too, have read no philosophy for a long time, But I am interested, 
intellectually exceedingly curious. The philosophy I have made my 
own I have made my master in so far as I shall guide my life, in lit- 
erature, in business, in politics by it. I think, too, it will bear the test. 
Yet of that one cannot judge without more knowledge of business 
and life than I have. I can, as a consequence, not expect to do any 
literary work of any moment even in my own estimation, until I have 
the facts of life at the command of my imagination. 

I have been decidedly influenced in all things, in my nature and in 
my aims and in my conception of method and means, by the French 
as well as by the Germans. And I have a culture which a strong man 
could use with great revolutionary power and effect. I have not yet 
felt that I am a writer. I know what to do, but can I do it? We shall 
know all before we dive together into a new century. I look to that 
coming century more than I have to all the others that have been. I 
seldom turn my back on it to peer into the past. My feelings of 
anxiety, of dread, of impatience, of eagerness to do, would make to 
a poet a poem, of a strong man a hero, of me ——. I may answer 
better when I have sung myself in the streets and heard the sound. 
I say in the streets. A philosophy, a literature, art,—they must be able 
to run a railroad, govern a town, a nation, manage a newspaper and 
sell goods; or they and what they would conduct are wrong. .. . 

England and her scenery are beautiful, yes, and characteristic, but 
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over-described—in short, like most things, lied about. But Cambridge 
and Oxford are as lovely and inspiring as any place I have seen in the 
world. They have never been described. But the effect is lessened when 
we consider that they turn out—the best athletes in the world. Mill, 
Spencer, Darwin, Shakespeare, owe them nothing, and Shelley and 
Gibbon were expelled. Voila. 

Fred, I cannot give you details. My letters cover too much ground 
to be more than catalogues. But they keep us in touch a bit, and when 
we meet, we can exchange more freely and more completely the his- 
tories of our lives for the first three years, and I, for one, shall enjoy 
my evening spent with you the next day after I touch the shores of 
the bay. You will invite me to supper or I shall make you come over 
to S. F. and dine with me. It is only a question as to who shall have 
to run for the last boat. You may choose at your leisure, but your 
tongue and your ear must be mine for a period anyway, you and your 
wife. Give her my best regards and a fair warning. 

Your true friend, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Antwerp, Oct. 21, 1892 
My dear Father:— 

I leave here at 2 p.m. on the Red Star S.S. “Noordlandt” to- 
morrow... . 

I came to Antwerp on the 14th and after attending to business (bag- 
gage, berth, etc.) went on to Brussels, where I got quarters so inex- 
pensive that I remained there till yesterday evening,—a prolonged 
visit, justified by the interesting character of the city. Brussels and 
Antwerp are only a 50-minute railroad journey apart, so I felt near at 
hand. One of the places I visited from Brussels was the battlefield 
of Waterloo,—ten miles away, and found it a very interesting excur- 
sion. The traces of the great defeat are many but not bloody. The 
fields are ploughed up, but grain is sown and a good crop is expected, 
so this cannot be called a trace of devastation. The battle is witnessed 
to by a huge mound with a defiant lion facing France (the tail was 
broken off by the French on a multitudinous visit some decades later, 
but the lion never moved a muscle) and by the talk, gestures and 
character of the people. They are thriftless beggars and live to drink 
by begging from tourists and they tell details, anecdotes and person- 
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alities of the battle, handed down by their fathers who robbed the 
dead that eventful night and otherwise earned a beggarly heritage for 
their debased descendants. They still offer flattened bullets for sale and 
will flatten them wider if those already manufactured do not suit. 

One is sorry that Wellington wasn’t licked, that Blücher arrived, 
that Napoleon stood on any particular spot, and that these people did 
not get better shelled. But they probably hid well, and thus age there 
to tell the story. I found out indirectly but from as many guides that 
Grant, Sheridan and Sherman had fourteen (14) peasant guides on 
their visit to the memorable scene of organized Christian barbarism. 
Still, the visit is worth the expense, which is about 35 cents if one is 
not charitable, and after going through all Italy without one deed of 
pity to the maimed, the halt and the blind, I felt equal to the well- 
wishes of the survivors of the pillagers of the dead of Waterloo. 

Goodbye, with love to all. I shall soon speak louder and more in- 
terestingly. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 
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T Nerurnine from Europe in the autumn of 1892, Steffens, as he 
told in the Autobiography, found himself unexpectedly forced, 
for the first time in his twenty-six years, to earn his own living. 

Instead of becoming a banker, or perhaps a teacher, as he had vaguely 

planned in plotting his path to the political influence he dreamed of, 

he became a reporter. For five years he was on the New York Evening 

Post, advancing from miscellaneous assignments to featured reporting 

of finance and, later, crime. He left the Post in 1897 to become city 

editor of the Commercial Advertiser, for which he brought together 
his “happy newspaper staff’—Hutchins and Neith Hapgood, Guy 

Scull, Abraham Cahan, Robert Dunn, Carl Hovey. Four years later 

he accepted the managing editorship of McClure’s Magazine. Between 

jobs he visited California for the first time in twelve years and spent 

a summer in the Adirondacks. The novel that he began, based on the 

story, told in the Autobiography, of Police Captain Max Schmittberger, 

was never finished. 

Absorbed in his work, he could not write so many letters as he had 
found time for in his years abroad. To his sisters he wrote but seldom, 
except when they were studying in Germany, and the letters he wrote 
then have not been preserved. He wrote chiefly to his father, and often 
on matters of no more than personal and transitory interest. As he 
steadily marched to success as a journalist, he not unnaturally reported 
to his father his financial as well as his professional progress. More- 
over, after 1894, when the death of his friend Johann Krudewolf gave 
him a small capital, he was in a position to demonstrate his ability in 


speculation and investment, and even lend his father money. Many 
notes concerned with these transactions have been omitted. 
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There were other topics, too, that he dealt with more frequently and 
at greater length than this chapter indicates. He wrote much, for 
example, about his wife's literary work and, during a fairly prolonged 
period of illness, about her health. His comments on and messages to 
his sisters, though expressive of his affectionate concern for them, were 
necessarily for the most part hurried. Some details of his career, some 
descriptions of living quarters and the circumstances of daily life, and 
some comments on relatives and friends have also been omitted. 

Many events described at length in the Autobiography were not 
mentioned in letters, at least in those that have survived. On the other 
hand, the letters deal somewhat more fully, and naturally from a 
different point of view, with certain incidents of his life, for example 
the settlement of the Krudewolf estate. They also portray, as the 
Autobiography does not, his life as a husband, not only in descriptions 
of such characteristic pastimes of the period as bicycling but also in 
discussions of the nature of marriage. And, most important of all, they 
bring out the tenseness of his struggle in journalism and the joy that, 
somewhat to his surprise, the struggle gave him. More impatient than 
he had realized with the remoteness of his philosophical and ethical re- 
searches from the urgent preoccupations of the majority of mankind, 
he was glad to be living and working in America, in New York, in 
Park Row, and Wall Street. 

Fifty years before, Nathaniel Hawthorne, after his “fellowship of 
toil and impracticable schemes with the dreamy brethren of Brook 
Farm” and his association with the transcendentalists of Concord, felt 
that it was time that “I should exercise other faculties of my nature, 
and nourish myself with food for which I had hitherto had little ap- 
petite.” He was glad, when he went to the custom-house in Salem, to 
feel chat he was “sharing in the united effort of mankind.” Steffens, 
too, wanted to prove, not only to his father but to himself and to the 
world, that he could meet America upon its own terms. The values 
of Park Row and Wall Street were not his values, and he never forgot 
that, but he was willing to act as if they were, not merely for the sake 
of winning the respect of those who accepted them but, more par- 
ticularly, to find a way of uniting the good in both worlds. His, how- 
ever, was no half-hearted concession: while he was living the life of 
journalism and business, he lived it to the full,—lived it, fed on it, 
and loved it. 
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New York, Nov. 21, 1892 
My dear Father:— 

I am, first of all, very grateful, as I am very much encouraged, by 
your last three strong, sympathetic letters. They have done me good 
and have made me feel better. Not that I was near to despair! I think 
I shall succeed, but there is no demand for my brand of goods. What 
men want is boys of 15-18-20, but not college students, nor educated 
men, nor men who have no business training. Nevertheless, I have 
advertised in the Journal of Commerce and have answered two Herald 
ads,—all without effect; but I mean to stay here in N. Y. and I shall 
get a place if persistent seeking will give it to me. 

Weir advises against personal application, and I have delayed that 
in a measure, but not entirely. He opposes my plan of getting into a 
broker's office, but his reasons are such as to make me not only desire 
such a place the more but to believe that I could do something at it. 
He says there is too much underhand and tricky business in that occu- 
pation. Very well, I say, I want to see just that tricky business, and 
if men complain of the unreliability of brokers on account of the 
crooked methods of brokers, then a straight, square, reliable, unspecu- 
lative broker is in demand. I think fairness of dealing the best-paying 
policy in all lines of life. Most men of business have found it out. If 
there are any where this plan is not followed, that is an opening for 
the honest man. I even believe it would work in politics, if leavened 
with plenty of the intellectual salt of plain, homely, human common 
sense. It would suit my plans exactly to get in with a tricky broker 
and learn the tricks for literary purposes, and then abandon them for 
business purposes... . 


I am still answering ads as they seem favorable,—but the feeling 
about college men has not changed since Saturday. 

I am thinking some of a suggestion made to me by Mr. Weir. He 
proposed an application for some kind of a place at the World's Fair 
in Chicago. It might pay well, and he says it would be an opportunity 
to learn much of business method. I have thought it over and my 
opinion is different from his. In the first place, it would be tempo- 
rary and despite what I might learn of value, it would not be in the 
course of direct advancement. 1 would see and learn a new city under 
exceptional circumstances and might meet a chance for permanent 
occupation. But it is safer to start in where I want to finish. 
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A letter from Lulu in Rome shows her contented and pleased, well 
received and an object of kindest friendly attentions, so she is all right. 
Poor girl, she seemed so pathetic to me, with her humble nature, her 
unresisting submission, and her calm, grateful receptivity of kindness. 
Something is wanting in her which she, least of all, seems to miss. 
She really needs some diversion of an active, stirring kind. She is the 
most absolutely feminine character I ever saw, lovely, pure, good, and 
dangerously affectionate. Dangerously, I say, because her love has no 
object on which she may lavish her affection—dangerous only to her- 
self and her own happiness. As it is, half her love is mine, and I ap- 
preciate its depth as I never did before. Still, she seems contented, and 
that is much. 

If I decide to stay here Mrs. Bontecou and Josephine will take a 
flat; a small one can be had, furnished, very cheaply, and we would 
take breakfast at home and dine and sup out in restaurants. If I leave 
they will board. They are waiting patiently for me to decide, but I 
cannot. I should like to say I could stay, but I cannot till I have a 
place. This hurries me, and I shall take the first reasonably good thing 
that comes along, and seek further later. 

I wish I could see you and Mamma. It seems rather hard to pause 
here, but I suppose there*is no other way open. 

Give my love to Mamma and tell her I will write soon to her. I am 
very busy just now, but in a few days I will get a letter off to her. 


New York, Dec. 7, 1892 
My dear Father:— 

I sent off a letter to you today,—one that I wrote several days ago 
and retained for additional news. But as everything I heard was not 
of any significance I came home, changed my clothes, and called on 
Mr. Johnson of the Century. He gave me a letter to an editorial writer 
on the Evening Post. He, in turn, asked me to return in an hour, 
which I did. I was introduced to the city editor and in five minutes 
I was given a place, in these words: “You're the kind of a man we 
can use, but my staff is full—have more than I need now. I really have 
no work fitted for your ability, but, if you will do anything,—inter- 
viewing, reporting, etc.,—I should like to keep you with me.” I replied, 
“Thank you.” He: “Tomorrow at 10. Good day.” That ended it and 
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I am in a place, not of any value, but on the whole satisfactory. I have 
my toe in the door of the best, or at least the most reliable, paper in 
New York City. Mr. Johnson was very friendly. He is a hard, me- 
thodical, rather finical man, set in his way, overbearing, but upright, 
fair and obliging. He gave me some good advice, approved my plan 
as to fiction and my studies thereto and wished me well. He said 
there were but two papers in New York that would not spoil me and 
named the Tribune and the Post. He offered letters to either, but ad- 
vised the Post on account of my political leanings, and added that I 
would come in contact with a group of gentlemen, cultivated and 
refined men. 

Now your advice at the end of your letter is contrary to that of all 
the Eastern men I have met. They all advised me to make my calls in 
the most dressy suit I had. I experimented and found that I was treated 
with more consideration and respect, and met a better welcome; made, 
therefore, a better impression when well dressed than when not so. 
A black suit beat a grey every time. There is in this respect a wide 
difference, even among business men, between the East and West. 
The downtown New York business men are the best-dressed men I 
have seen any place in the world. 

You ask about the family of Josephine. Her father and mother were 
quietly divorced four years ago. Mrs. B. retains her standing in all 
respects and has marital connections with some of the (so-called) best 
families of New York,—Vanderbilts, etc., but most of their relatives 
are Army and Navy people, several of whom I have met. The Colonel 
second in rank of the U. S. Army Ordnance Department is her 
cousin. 

But the separation exists and should continue, I think, though Dr. 
B., whom I have met, is a very estimable old gentleman. I don’t know 
how you feel about such matters. The mother is a rather dignified, 
patrician-like lady,—a little proud of family, etc,—but a sweet nature 
and a very noble and cultivated woman. Dr. B. practises his profession 
in Troy, N. Y. I answer in full, not because I am interested, nor be- 
cause I think you are, but because you ask about what I have never 
thought since Josephine’s and my first interview. She told me every- 
thing when I made my serious advance to her. As they never speak 
of it, I did not write it. 

Give my love to Mamma and the girls. Will report again soon. 
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To Frederick M. Willis 
New York, Dec. 19, 1892 

I cannot wait longer, dear Fred, to find out how you are, how your 
love is and what you are doing. J will tell you of myself in order to 
set you the example, but I beg that you will reply chiefly to what is 
already written of this letter... . 

When I say that I am a reporter on the N. Y. Evening Post, you 
will know that I am in a modest position on perhaps the finest journal 
in America. The writers for the Post are the writers for The Nation. 
The weekly of the highest standard, literary, political and moral, is 
owned and managed by the same men as the cleanest daily. Thus I 
am on a path which rises high enough for the best that is in me. 

But not yet have I told you of the cause for my present contentment. 
That is found for me in the joy I feel on finding myself an active 
sharer, a busy part, of the noisy, hurried, over-serious life about me 
in New York. I enjoy this American living, working and running, 
and I admire this healthy American manhood. I shall perhaps soon 
miss a great deal that I have learned to need, but just as I rejoiced to 
enter France from Germany, England from France, and Germany 
again from England, so do I revel now in the new life of America 
after all Europe. It may be fickleness, lightness, folly and weakness, 
but it is true, and I think I keep with me enough of all spirits to cover 
my shame—to myself. 

I bore a letter to Robert Underwood Johnson of the Century, and 
he got me admittance on the Post. He is very kind and has invited 
me up to the Authors Club to meet the men of the day in literature. 
I hope to appreciate this hospitality. But I risk my literary claims on 
my judgment, which I do not hesitate to speak when I say that I ad- 
mire the works and the men of commercial Americans more than I 
do the works of our present literary Americans. 

I find material ripe for treatment all about me—and writers with 
technique, who tell us tales of namby-pamby nothingness. There is 
more matter in America, virgin and beautiful, than in any country I 
have seen. I doubt only of the method of handling and of my power 
to handle. But some genius is going very soon to reap a grand 
harvest of immortal fruits. I would he were you or I. I would he 
were you and I. Why not? There is enough for a dozen, as there is 
too much for the hundreds. But sentimentalism, puritanism, family- 
centertableism must be broken through, and out of our inner selves 
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we must leap to the objective. Am I false to my early standards? No 
matter. Leave philosophy to boyhood and age for diet. We have drunk 
of it, let it have refreshed us and sent us on to sec and do anew, and 
it will have been a blessing. For I would not see and not judge. I 
would not be a realist nor anything else that has been. New stuff, new 
style, new man, and new work. These all are in the Wants Column 
of our life. Who will get the job by furnishing the qualifications? You, 
Fred, must apply. It is your duty to yourself and to your talents. You 
must do part of the work of shaking off this century and getting in 
rightly into the next. For the next belongs to this country by the right 
of might. And the might we have, as Chicago is showing the world. 

I wish you and your wife a happy New Year and one full of new 
successes for you both. 

As ever, your friend, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 


New York, Jan. 18, 1893 
My dear Father:— 

I am solidly on the city staff of the Post now. My work is regular 
and constant and all is satisfactory in many ways. I have entered into 
the work methodically and energetically and I can see that my un- 
usual efforts are pleasing my chief, who, by the way, is one of the 
fairest, most even-tempered, patient and generous men I ever met. I 
have pursued the policy of not merely doing a commission and drop- 
ping it, but have kept it in mind and followed it up outside. The re- 
sult has been that in many instances I have got news of myself which 
would not have been got otherwise. Then I often suggest sources OF 
topics, and only yesterday I got a column which I had worked up. 
Mr. Wright says nothing, but he gradually increases the number and 
the importance of my commissions and is thoughtful of my time. 

I find that the other Teporters are ambitious of literary careers and 
feel that reportorial work is beneath them and temporary. I think the 
same, but I act as if journalism were my sole aim, and to their ques 
tions about why I “rustle” so much, I say merely that so long as I arm 
at it, I am here for all there is in it. 

This is a report which I know you will like to hear, and I think | 
shall outrun several men who have the start of me. Another thing - 
have made a point of is accuracy and politeness. This has helped me 
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wonderfully. The President of the Board of Education said of me the 
other day, “There’s the gentleman reporter,” and he invariably gives 
me all the news he can. I “scooped” his message yesterday, beating the 
other papers by a full day. 

The experience I am getting and the knowledge of the world is 
invaluable to me. Gen. Newton, president of the Panama Railway Co., 
told me facts and showed me the contracts and papers, which revealed 
the whole situation of the Pacific Mail, Southern Pacific, and C. P. 
Huntington. In politics likewise. I have met and know personally 
ex-Mayors W. R. Grace, Hewitt, Mayor Gilroy of New York, Boody 
of Brooklyn, and nearly all the city officials and judges. I talked this 
morning with Russell Sage, J. Pierpont Morgan (of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co.), and Col. Harris, manager of Elevated R.R. Co. I know every 
big insurance man in town. I have interviewed President Low of Co- 
lumbia, Drs. Derby, Janeway, Prof. Loomis, Jacobi, S. Stephen Smith, 
A. McL. Hamilton of the Chamber of Commerce, and the Presbyte- 
rian minister Dr. Briggs and the lawyers of his trial. Dr. Parkhurst 
and Satolli, McGlynn—in short, bankers, politicians, literary men 
(Gilder of the Century, for instance), educators,—all are the men I 
must draw on for news, and they all teach me something worth 
knowing. 

Financially only do I suffer. I am a little over $725 in debt, board, 
rent, etc., but shall soon pay expenses, if I make the progress which I 
expect. If you care to raise this mortgage on my bed and food, I shall 
appreciate, if not I shall continue to hustle and whistle. I would, how- 
ever, like to see an opening to make some money, so that Josephine 
and I could enjoy life together. She is slaving at her work and I am 
spending evenings on “specials.” There is no money in journalism, 
even for a good writer. The business managers make the money. 


New York, Jan. 26, 1893 
My dear Father:— 

. . - It is late at night and I want to get to bed by midnight, which 
is at hand, so I will make this short. I have only good to report. The 
assistant editor said to me a few days ago that I had advanced, that 
1 had slipped by four men. I can see that I have by the fact that I get 
longer and more important articles than the four old hands. They stay 
in the office when I am sent out. Strange to say, I get much financial 
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work, assignments among business men. Religious and patriotic work 
I get some of. And I get most of the assignments that are of a delicate 
nature. I am, you see, succeeding and I may boast of it a little to you, 
because I know you will enjoy it. From $5 to $7, made at first, I am 
now earning from $16 to $20 a week. You need not send that check 
asked for. Pardon brevity. Love to all. Love particular to Mamma. 


To Frederick M. Willis 
New York, Feb. 5, 1893 
Dear Fred :— 

I was pleased to get another of your beautiful letters and I have let 
it charm me into your spiritual world several times since I received it 
two days ago. You seem so persistently to have kept an encircling and 
protective shell space about you and your life, that as you talk to me 
in your letters you appear before me just as you used in the college 
days; and I often recalled the day we stood on the bridge near the 
Library and, unconscious of the world about us, talked of universal 
things familiarly and calmly. 

My mind now is occupied almost exclusively with the complex, 
crude, significant but mixed facts of hard, practical life. I have but 
little introspective reflection and do not cater my own intellectual food. 
I take what I can get at the table of the arena of many spheres of 
life, and I do not even try to select from the food there set before me 
the beautiful, the good, or the pure. I take it all, and let the brutal 
facts resolve themselves into as much truth as my mental digestion is 
able to find. Thus you see how gentle and pleasant a change is that 
which comes to me when I am carried sympathetically off into your 
subjective, emotional and ideally thoughtful sphere of intellectual ac- 
tivity. Such excursions are not without pain, for I often think I am 
in error and the loser by my wandering. But I end by determining that 
such living as yours is possible, good, and a beautiful fact, and then 
go on in my own way.... 

You write to me more openly and I see where you stand. You seem 
to think I agree with you. But I do not, and yet I like to have you thus 
frank and trusting. And, Fred, I understand, I sympathize, I often 
doubt myself, and I would not for the world have you deny me your 
confidence and sympathy. Let my confession lie over a week or two, 
and in my next I will tell you frankly that I am an egoist and why; 
that I am a materialist and from what necessity I am such. Could I 
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but get time to work at my ethics, you would see where I stand and 
how far I go in my rejection of idealism. But do not you reject me 
because of my thought. Let us not forget that at bottom we are both 
actuated by like motives, with equally lofty purposes and standards 
neither less severe nor less loyally acknowledged. .. . 
Your sincere friend, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
New York, Feb. 9, 1893 
My dear Father :— 

Last night I scored my first purely literary success. It came in the 
form of a check for $30 from Harper's Magazine and was in payment 
for a story of mine entitled “Sweet Punch: a Monologue” and signed 
by my pseudonym Adrian Kirk. I have chosen a nom de plume be- 
cause I want to leave my literary life free from my possible political 
career, and in the former I shall express myself much more freely than 
as a politician. I write in haste at the office in order that you may enjoy 
with me from the beginning my professional career as a “literary 
feller.” It is enough for me that I have this substantial testimony to 
my ability to write acceptably for the best magazines in this country. 
Perhaps I shall succeed in my best hopes after all. All well. I earned 
$21 last week and think to make more this week, but cannot tell yet. 
Love to Mamma. 


174 East 72nd Street, 
New York, 
March 18, 1893 

My dear Father:— 

. .. This week I have had full charge of the rapid-transit business, 
and it has been very active work. Russell Sage and J. Pierpont Morgan, 
all the Commissioners and Comptroller and Mayor have talked with 
me for publication. I wrote a long, careful article on the week's bank- 
ing business and saw all the big bankers. My acquaintance is becom- 
ing more and more personal with these men and they confide in me, 
saying they know I will report them accurately and without exaggera- 
tion. I made $30.90 last week and have about $100 on hand. Shall open 
a bank account soon unless I can otherwise use my savings. 

The work is very exhausting as I do it. My fellow-reporters say I am 
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too careful and assume too much responsibility. I do put a great deal 
of thought into my work and am constantly seeking and finding new 
points to work up, new phases to have studied and new subjects to 
treat. I have the satisfaction of knowing that my efforts are appre- 
ciated and that I am preferred for careful work. All that worries me 
is this tendency I feel more and more to become absorbed in the news- 
paper work to the exclusion of scientific and literary work. J. notices 
this, too, and it troubles both of us. 

I expect soon to have proved that a long course of education need 
not necessarily unfit a man for business; years of theory and science is 
not inconsistent with practical sagacity, judgment, and success. It may, 
however, be conceited, but I think just the same that I am capable of 
better things than those now engaging my endeavours. Above all do 
I want that you should be convinced that you were right in giving me 
the long training of college and that I am worthy of your long, patient 
help to a son who did not ever seem worth it all. My tenderest love 
to Mamma, my affectionate regard to yourself. 

Your son, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Harlow Gale 
The Evening Post, 
New York, 
March 18, 1893 
Dear friend Gale:— 

Your letter so full of your good self, of your quiet happiness and 
of interesting news gave J. and myself a happy half hour together 
reading it. But I am not longer going to let you be deceived into the 
thought that you and your Mary are ahead of J. and me in the joy 
of a common life. Indeed, you know that we too have had the life of 
married people for a long while, and now, inspired by your bliss, I 
shall confess ours. 

J. and myself were married in London in October of ’91. It was for 
that purpose chiefly that we went there, and our stay of twenty-two 
days was timed to conform to the English law, which requires that 
period of residence in a parish, before the contract can be entered into. 
Then you see, my dear fellow, we have been longer so than you. 

Unfortunately our life-work is not so identical for both as is yours. 
We try to compensate to one another for the daily diversion of our 
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tracks by uniting them in the evening and going over each other’s 
experience of the day by little chats. Josephine’s work is little varied, 
except at the end of periods of several months; while I have each day 
a new subject, meet new men, see new things, learn other phases of 
the one life I do not yet half know. She, again, can do her scientific 
reading, which I have almost stopped. I get only what she can tell me 
evenings. This must not, will not, go on long. But at present my work 
has increased so rapidly in difficulty and variety that I have been either 
fully occupied or well worn out by it. 

I have even had little time for my own literary work. I have a play 
under way in which I use an incident of Gould’s life; and a story 
based on a failure, defalcation, and compromise followed by me in my 
reportorial work, and for which I have facts many of which I cannot 
use in the newspaper. Men connected with this last case have confided 
to me inside circumstances on the understanding that I should not 
use them for publication in any paper. 

As a study of moral phenomena or moral facts, my work is the best 
I could have got; as a chance to see human nature posing nude, no 
artist could have found a better occupation. I shall be a weaker man 
than I deem myself, if I do not write some American fiction worth 
the reading even for scientific men. My work is a good one for the 
cultivation of the powers of observation too, and especially as my jour- 
nalist’s interest is supplemented by my ethical and literary watchful- 
ness. 

As I have already told you, my work has tended more and more to 
the downtown business fields. The great Reading failure, the Coal 
Combination and investigation, the crisis in the Exchange, the gold 
situation and discussion of a bond issue, the U. S. Book Co.’s failure,— 
these are some of the events I have had to follow closely and report 
on, The men I have thus seen are types in every way. I wish I were 
sure you would like to hear about some of them. They say good things 
sometimes. 

I will tell you this in general, however. Men of exaggerated success 
like Russell Sage, J. Pierpont Morgan, President Williams of the great 
Chemical Bank, President Maxwell of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road, these and other men who have succeeded by dint of their own 
efforts, excelling others in large enterprises requiring intellectual 
powers of some kind, are all, all incapable of logical thought even in 
business matters. They cannot reason correctly in the simplest matters 
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of their own trades. They think in a fashion I cannot yet get the for- 
mula of but it is not a formula capable of reduction to any equation 
known to logic. They simply feel that such a thing will go. They do 
not reason it out carefully. 

The struggle for existence is very animal-like. The abler the man, 
the farther he goes over the lines they agree to as the unsafe ones to 
cross. They have a whole system of morals and can express them 
almost to definitely in the concrete, but to get at the general uncon- 
scious ptinciples and the unrecognized motives is a very difficult task. 
I hope to have some results in a form fit to submit some of this to 
you before long. 

They accept general conclusions like that of honesty being the best 
policy, but their exceptions, perceptible both in their own acts and in 
their forgiveness of others’, convince me that the only way to reach 
their general principles is to cut loose from such conclusions as stated 
by them and take others like, for a poor example, what succeeds is 
right, success being understood to cover “not being publicly convicted.” 
They do not start or finish at the honesty line. It is well demonstrated 
empirically to most of them that amy departure from strictest honesty 
is not expedient, not safe, not right. But this is so only in such busi- 
nesses as are highly systematized, like banking. I think from observa- 
tion that the brokerage business is, but is not generally accepted, as 
of this category. I see young men succeeding very rapidly over sharper 
men, and I know it is because they are known to be beneath specula- 
tion (not rich enough) and above dishonesty and trickery. Lying, like- 
wise, doesn’t pay, except in the irresponsible ranks of financial matters. 

I find, however, that in banks where presidents “deal” a clever young 
rogue advances beyond and over the abler, honest fellows. But the 
president uses and directs the dishonesty. I have an excellent example 
of such an able tool in mind and know him pretty well. He will be 
used some day by me... . 

J. and I have not yet decided that we are in a position to have it 
known that we are married, so you will not tell anyone of it. It will 
not be long before we shall tell our parents,’ of whom thus far only 
her mother knows. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. L. Steffens 


1 Steffens must have announced his marriage to his parents soon after this, but 
the letter in which he did so is missing. 
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To Frederick M. Willis 
New York, Apr. 1, 1893 
Dear Fred:— 

This is my Sunday, grown to be for me very like a calm day our 
steamer rode softly into after days and nights of storm. It is the day 
when I come up on deck and see the world smooth. You, dear Fred, 
are in the best sense a spiritualist; I am not. I think I am as nearly 
the materialist everyone denies the existence of, as ever was known. 
Yet there is nothing harsh, crude or cruel, in my philosophy. I can, 
as I have done, begin to think at mind, and logically become an 
idealist with Berkeley, and can defend my logical conclusion as well 
as an Hegelian. But I can, and most often do, grow serious and think 
most in earnest, when I accept the assumptions of modern science. No 
one would read more voraciously a new, strong effort to establish 
metaphysics; but none yet written can satisfy me; so I say I begin and 
end with the assumptions of science. 

Unable to grasp the Ding an sich, I ask of what is given, only if it 
be sufficient to satisfy practical needs. No philosopher, getting no 
ample life-recompense of thought for thought’s sake, thought becomes 
solely a means for me; science, no luxury for me, is to me but a guide; 
action is the thing I like most, admire most, most would further. The 
life of America, already intense, I would intensify, spread more, vary, 
but not alone to multiply, but add to. To be subtracted is little as I see. 

Life’s, all life’s end is to evolve from plant to beast, from beast to 
man, from man to more the man. The means are all activities. The 
thing is to grow more faculties and, if I observe aright, business serves 
as well as chemistry. The banker is as great, as commendable, as the 
physicist. 

My ethics is in what I've said, my philosophy is there, my art will 
grow thence, and my life will illustrate it, as I will. I seek, therefore, 
what you would escape, the striving, struggling, battling, of the prac- 
tical world, which far outranks the philosophic heaven. My life I'd 
make, what would be death to you, a fight with all mankind; the vic- 
tory is the survival, the consummation, growth. 

My emotional nature I feed and foster through the arts and get most 
good from music. My thought gives me little of emotional pleasure. 
The causal relation of the two is the reverse. If I have by observation 
stored up materials, emotion sets it burning, and they take the mould 
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of my philosophy, and, I do hope and partly now believe, come forth 
a thing of art. 

To add to this were merely to give details, for you not necessary 
for comprehensibility. You'll see now what I meant in saying we, in 
thought, are far apart, so far indeed that, I suppose, the truth’s be- 
tween us, missed by both. If ever we mect, we're pretty sure to stand 
upon it, shaking hands. . . . 

Don't forget in your next to tell me a great deal about your home 
and married life, your wife and the more familiar joys of your life. 
I must close now, as it is dinner time and J must use my Saturday 
night on my better work. 

With sincere regards, 


Affectionately, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 


New York, Aug. 13, 1893 
My dear Father:— 

. . . What disappointed me more than your stated inability to give 
immediate help was the evident distant futurity of any further assist- 
ance. I shall soon need a little money which I could use to advance 
myself, and I mean to take the first opportunity for a venture which 
any business offers. A few days ago President Waterbury of the Man- 
hattan Trust Co. suggested that I go into the U. S. Book Co. not as 
a stockholder but as an assistant publisher, and he hinted that the 
present manager would not stay long. Mr. Waterbury has been inter- 
ested in me from the first, not personally, but because he thinks I am 
a hustler and a useful man to him. He will be president of the new 
Book Co. and wants someone to do the work. He has his eye on me. 
As he said, a man who can do Wall Strect in six months of jour- 
nalistic experience can do anything. Then he likes, too, the way I have 
hung to the U. S. Book Co. months after its course was forgotten, and 
he says that he will see that I get a place where I can Jearn the busi- 
ness. The pay will be very small, he admits, at first, but if I can learn 
fast and do the work, he will put me in charge in a few years. 

_Now the Company may not go through, for the reorganization is 
limping. Still, times will change in the year, and then the Company 
can be resurrected. At any rate, that is the time to strike, and some 
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new lines of strikingly novel books must herald the beginning. And 
that is where I should be at the right time and place. But I must be 
able to live during the year of the beginning, and after success is ap- 
parent, to get stock and have a proprietary interest. In the meantime I 
can scrape along, but I ought, if it is possible to you, to be able to 
advance myself wherever an avenue opens. You are carrying Mr. 
Tozer, you say, and I think I might be as good an investment. 

At present all I can do is to pay our board and lodging, $18 a week 
and my lighter expenses, J. paying hers on loans from her father. Dr. 
B. gave her the $5,000 policy and will leave her about $25,000, but in 
the meantime has withdrawn regular allowance. 

Then, too, we wish to have a child pretty soon, and I think it would 
be the best for us all if we could have a baby next year. All that makes 
us hesitate is the dread of the added burden. This anxious labor from 
week to week may be good training, but it is costing a lot,—literary 
sense, energy, and real progress; for I cannot save over a dollar or 
two a week and then only by J.’s borrowing to keep up her end. For 
her work there is no demand. No books are taken from new authors, 
and articles are worthless unless on finance or the crisis, or legislation. 

Give my love to Mamma and the girls. 


New York, Nov. 3, 1893 
My dear Father :— 

I was advanced today in my journalistic career and the news which 
will please you, fills me with doubts and confusion; doubts as to my 
ability to do what is assigned me and also as to its meaning to my 
literary future. 

You must know, first, that the Evening Post has never given any 
space to police news: fires, suicides, murders, and other crimes. Mr. 
Wright thinks it can publish these things, if they can be properly han- 
dled; for the reason the paper never has done this sort of work is 
because they could not get it done in any but a perfunctory or a dis- 
gustingly sensational way. Now he proposes to make an attempt. He 
says he does not know how it can be done, he having tried it himself 
with success from a newspaper point of view but not from the Evening 
Post standpoint. All the men on the managing editorial staff have tried 
it and have done well enough to go up to higher departments, and 
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every newspaper man of success has gone through a trial at it. Indeed „= 
it is the problem of modern journalism, this of decently and interest— 
ingly to report police news. The Sun, Times and Tribune have tried 
prominent young literary men in the field, but it still remains a ghastly 
column, 

Now I am to be tried. Wright is to back me with money and con- 
veniences and gives me complete control. He makes it a department 
and makes me its head. I am to have an office on Mulberry Street, 
across the street from the police headquarters, fitted up with desk, 
bookcase, paper racks and telephone, and an assistant and 2 boy. It is 
beastly work, police, criminals and low-browed “heelers” in the vilest 
part of the horrible East Side amid poverty, sin and depravity. Will it 
degrade me? Will it make a man of me? Here is my field, my 
chance. Wright says he does not know that I shall get there, but he 
says I will if anyone on his staff can. So it is begun. I started today, 
and Monday I have my office fitted up. 

I am to be paid atcording to space, with a guarantee of $30 a week. 
That is to say, I am assured $30 by the paper, but they will pay me 
more if I can make more. It is fair and, I have agreed. But I have 
made $40 a week for two weeks at politics which I have had, and 
should have made about that all winter. Still, as Wright says, I have 
learned the financial, business, political and court work, besides the 
smaller subjects such as medical, religious, educational and sport 
topics, and have the general run of the whole work of a newspaper. 
So that all that remains is this which I may or may not make as im- 
portant for the Post as it is for other papers. $100 a week has been 
paid good men at this work, but the Post will never pay anything like 
that; it will promote me first to an assistant-editorship, or to an inside 
department. Two letters have gone to the Record-Union,) another goes 
Sunday. Immigration subject must wait till I get settled. Will you 
explain to the editor of the Record-Union. Love to all. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 

P.S.: See short story in California Illustrated. 1 was asked for a poem 

to fill a page and offered the prose. It was taken. J. did the reviews. 
My story is advertised for the Xmas Harper's, so it is coming out. 


Th -Unii i i 
Be ee alas Recard-Union, to which Steffens contributed a weekly letter 
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New York, Nov. 24, 1893 
My dear Father :— 

The Post has weakened on its plan for me, but I am holding on to 
the scheme and will know for certain whether it can be done. 1 am 
on Wall Street again during the forenoon, but by 1 p.m. I again am at 
the police work. Meanwhile I am putting in my afternoons in the 
slums and generally on the East Side, and tomorrow will bring out 
the first of a series of articles on the conditions of labor in this city, 
which I intend to make the most exhaustive newspaper work ever 
done in this subject. It covers the following points. (1) Number of 
unemployed; (2) trades and their proportion of idle men; (3) influx 
of men out of work from elsewhere; (4) evidences of destitution, want 
or depression (a) from labor leaders, (b) from unions, (c) from court 
records of rent and landlord cases of evictions, (d) in increase of sui- 
cides, (e) increase of crime, (f) in withdrawals from savings banks, 
(g) in factories and shops, by count of idle machines; (5) how the 
idle live; (6) means of their own invention or devising, for self and 
mutual aid; (7) their feelings and ideas of causes and effects, and 
(8) the good and evil actually done. Immigration and emigration will 
be handled in this connection, after 1 have written the Record-Union 
on the subject. Then I shall give descriptive sketches of scenes visited 
in all quarters. I hope to get facts of scientific value and I may get 
conclusions. These I shall write with proof for the Forum or North 
American. This with routine work will keep me busy all winter, but 
my chief hope is that it will warrant the Post in keeping me at police 
news until I have had a fair chance. Rather than fail I think I would 
offer to do the work for another paper at less salary. .. . 


New York, Jan 15, 1894 
My dear Father:— 

I am in an unenviable position at the beginning of a newspaper war 
which began today (Sunday) and into which I must go tomorrow. 
As its outcome will make or deter my advancement, its conditions 
will interest you. You must know that there are two news-gathering 
associations, the United Press and the Associated Press. Lately the 
latter has been reorganized and is making progress. This the Pose 
joined and upon it depends for the routine service of news. As it is 
a menace to the United Press, that organization has been making 
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desperate efforts to check the rival at its fresh start. The U.P. six 
weeks ago proposed to the Herald, Sun, Tribune, Times, Recorder 
and various other lesser papers to give up their own reporters at the 
several sources of news, such as the courts, Wall Street, police head- 
quarters, etc, and they were induced by the pressure of hard times 
reluctantly to accede to the preposition. Yesterday, therefore, they each 
withdrew the special men, and all will take the accounts of the United 
Press, that agency retaining as its reporters the two, three, or four best 
men from the other papers. Now these men are to work together, 
dividing the field which previously each covered alone. 

At police headquarters, as it appears, the fight is to be hardest. The 
three best men from the big dailies (excepting the World) are to work 
in common against all others. These others are the World, Post, dAd- 
vertiser, and three or four other papers of minor importance. These 
are served by the Associated Press and each by its own man. Thus the 
Evening Post gets news from the A.P. man and from me. But he and 
I do not cooperate, because he serves the other papers in the A.P. and 
therefore I am under orders not to give to him items got by me. This 
leaves me standing alone, for Wright will not print the A.P. man’s 
news as he writes it, and requires copy from me on the same subject. 

Now, as it happens, the U.P. man is an able fellow. He was born 
and brought up on the East Side and has worked up from a reporter's 
“boy” to a reporter. Uneducated and crude, he is yet energetic, faithful 
and, more important still at present, acquainted with every officer in 
the police force and on intimate personal terms with them. They are 
ready and engaged to help him. With him works Jacob A. Riis (author 
of How the Other Half Lives), a clever, industrious man who has 

worked at police headquarters for seventeen years and knows every- 
body. Their assistants, likewise, are young fellows of experience and 
training. 

Against them are only three men of experience, the two reporters 
of the Daily and of the Evening World and the A.P. man, none of 
whom is a man of ability or of faithful and trustworthy working 
powers. They have combined, however, and have invited me to join 
them. This I refused, and when I saw Mr, Wright, he approved my 
decision. I cannot, however, join with the others, the U.P. men, because 
they are under strict orders not to exchange with any man in the 
e of an A.P. paper. So I stand by myself, to fight alone between 

o hostile camps. They have the advantage of me, for they all know 
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the business better than I do, yet W. is willing to have me stay there, 
though I advised him today to “buy” the U.P. man. He preferred to 
run the risk. 

You may not see how “a fight” can be dangerous at all, but it is, and 
much depends upon the outcome, both for the press associations and 
for the Post. Should any big thing occur and an account of it come 
out in some papers and not in others, those papers which miss it are 
injured in circulation (and city editors, like Wright, lose standing 
among newspaper men). “Beats” are the life of a paper and are paid 
for at very high rates. The U.P. men are apt to get theirs through 
their personal relations with the personnel of the police. Men will give 
them early notice of occurrences and will give them “tips” enabling 
them to get more complete information about things that take place. 
In spite of Wright’s confidence in me, he could not keep me here, if 
I did not avoid being beaten. 

Another difficulty is the attitude of the Post toward police news. 
They want very little and that they want written in a dignified way, 
without any sensationalism. Thus while I must learn all about every- 
thing, I can write only in part, and what I write is not used con- 
spicuously. 

Withal, however, the situation is extremely interesting. Had I more 
experience and wider police acquaintances it would be an opportunity 
to better my good name among newspaper men and perhaps lead to 
a call elsewhere to a higher position. As it is, I shall have all I can 
do to hold my own, to keep the Post from being beaten. I can take 
the defensive and make my mark only in the more thoughtful and 
careful reports of what I learn. Here, of course, I have a chance no 
one has seen. The rivalry of the contending parties will be for sen- 
sationalism, and they will be tempted to exaggerate. I can lie low, keep 
cool, stick to facts and force people to go to the Post for the “facts,” 
for the simple, plain and accurate statement of the truth and no more. 

Good night. I must prepare for a hard week with a good sleep and 
an early rising. . 


New York, Apr. 15, 1894 
My dear Father:— 
. Business is very much improved here; so is politics. Merchants 
tell me orders are coming in again rapidly and for big shipments. New 
enterprises are not yet talked of for immediate investment, however. 
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In politics, elections are going all the way of the Republicans, and next 
fall, I think, will see New York state and city completely turned over 
to that party. Machine rule will be heavily struck, but no doubt will 
come in again,—whether improved ar not is hard to tell, but at present 
it looks very little like it. There is too much anti-machine and too little 
desire to reform the machine itself. I shall have some interesting let- 
ters to write about politics later in the year. But there is no dearth of 
material for letters. I wish 1 could have permission to write two a 
week, instead of one. I am very glad to hear that Mr. Willis is satis- 
fed. It is rather lucky for me that the Record-Union likes scrious work. 


Lehe, bei Bremerhaven 
July 12, 1894 
My dear Father:— 

Not many persons have been situated as I am at present.’ I am living 
with my wife in my own house in a foreign land, in a village where 
no American ever comes, where a foreigner seldom is seen, sur- 
rounded by people who either are in a way dependent on me or are 
sensible that I am an interloper,—one who has taken from them what 
they feel should be theirs. 

We had a smooth, swift passage in the “Havel,” as far as South- 
ampton, where we stopped over to run up to London. We revisited 
favorite places and scenes, resumed old acquaintances, etc. and saw 
some new sights. One of these last was the driving in Rotten Row in 
Hyde Park of an evening. It was a glimpse of aristocratic England, 
beginning with the Princess of Wales and running down to the 
bankers and millionaires of London. Having our business completed 
by Saturday night, we went back to Southampton Sunday morning 
and spent that afternoon on the Isle of Wight, chiefly at Cowes. Mon- 
day we were impatiently awaiting a belated steamer that came not till 
6 o'clock Tuesday morning, when it (the “Kaiser Wilhelm 11”) picked 
us up, carried us through the Channel and landed us in Bremerhaven, 
last (Wednesday) night. 

I went at once to see the executor (Herr Verwalter, W. Lorenz). He 
had everything well in hand. My friend Krudewolf had been buried 
nicely and the business was well carried forward. With Lorenz I called 


1 He had gone to Germany to settle the estate of Johann Friedrich Krudewolf. 
See Autobiography, 292. 
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at the house that forms part of the property and there met a char- 
acteristic reception. You must know that in Germany a house owner 
is a lord in a small way to the people who rent from him. It is not a 
mere business connection. They recognize certain personal obligations 
and feel a peculiar respect for the owner. That I knew but never 
realized till I entered this house. It is rented to Frau (Mrs.) Wittwe 
(widow) Hammel, as she is called, and to her three daughters, who 
conduct a business in wools (underwear, etc.) on one side of the 
ground floor, live on the other side, and rent rooms above. When I 
opened the door, the four women, all elderly, rushed forward saying: 
Welcome, our house-lord! Welcome to your house, Herr Steffens! We 
greet you, Herr Hausherr! etc. 

Then they told me all about K. as they knew him from childhood 
on, about the funeral, his relatives, etc., and finally showed me two 
rooms, the best in the house, where they had prepared for our living 
while here. Everything was thoroughly German, but clean and pleasant. 
I never felt so thoroughly into German life as I do now. When not 
with “the sisters Hammel,” as their shop sign names them, we are 
with Herr Lorenz, in his office looking over papers, or in his attic 
emptying boxes of clothes, crockery, furniture and books, to be listed 
and sorted. Else we are taking beef-tea or coffee with him and his 
sister (both are elderly persons). 

Today we unpacked K.’s boxes sent from Rome and Naples. They 
contained his clothes (to be burned, because he died of consumption), 
his books, kodak, photographs of pictures, statues and places, some 
valuable antique coins and copies in bronze of ancient statues, brass 
trays of Italian and Moorish make, magnifying and field-glasses, and 
many other things. In the attic of his own house, we found today 
among other things: the sword of K.’s father, who was a sea captain; 
rich old carpets, an ancient (of the Middle Ages) trunk of hard black 
carved wood, a linen-box, also carved, full of old linen, that made J.’s 
eyes expand; old dresses and cloaks of women of the last century, 
queer old china, silverware, and many old shawls and rugs. We didn’t 
attempt to see all. Many of these things we shall have to give away, 
because we cannot carry all with us, and because we wish to con- 
ciliate the relatives somewhat. They were so angry that they did not 
attend the funeral. 

I am unable as yet to write comprehensively of the business. It is 
in good hands. Herr Lorenz is a simple, honest, conscientious German, 
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In politics, elections are going all the way of the Republicans, and next 
fall, I think, will see New York state and city completely turned over 
to that party. Machine rule will be heavily struck, but no doubt will 
come in again,—whether improved or not is hard to tell, but at present 
it looks very little like it. There is too much anti-machine and too little 
desire to reform the machine itself. 1 shall have some interesting let- 
ters to write about politics later in the year. But there is no dearth of 
material for letters. I wish I could have permission to write two a 
week, instead of one. I am very glad to hear that Mr. Willis is satis- 
fied. It is rather lucky for me that the Record-Union likes scrious work. 


Lehe, bei Bremerhaven 


July 12, 1894 
My dear Father:— 


Not many persons have been situated as I am at present.’ I am living 
with my wife in my own house in a foreign land, in a village where 
no American ever comes, where a foreigner seldom is scen, sur- 
rounded by people who cither are in a way dependent on me or are 
sensible that 1 am an interloper—one who has taken from them what 
they feel should be theirs. 

We had a smooth, swift passage in the “Havel,” as far as South- 
ampton, where we stopped over to run up to London. We revisited 
favorite places and scenes, resumed old acquaintances, etc., and saw 
some new sights. One of these last was the driving in Rotten Row in 
Hyde Park of an evening. It was a glimpse of aristocratic England, 
beginning with the Princess of Wales and running down to the 
bankers and millionaires of London. Having our business completed 
by Saturday night, we went back to Southampton Sunday morning 
and spent that afternoon on the Isle of Wight, chiefly at Cowes. Mon- 
day we were impatiently awaiting a belated steamer that came not ull 
6 o'clock Tuesday morning, when it (the “Kaiser Wilhelm II”) picked 
us up, carried us through the Channel and landed us in Bremerhaven, 
last (Wednesday) night, 

I went at once to see the executor (Herr Verwalter, W. Lorenz). He 
had everything well in hand. My friend Krudewolf had been buried 
nicely and the business was well carried forward. With Lorenz I called 


1 He had gone to Ge exis 
See Autobiography, ao to settle the estate of Johann Friedrich Krudewolf. 
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at the house that forms part of the property and there met a char- 
acteristic reception. You must know that in Germany a house owner 
is a lord in a small way to the people who rent from him. It is not a 
mere business connection. They recognize certain personal obligations 
and feel a peculiar respect for the owner. That I knew but never 
realized till I entered this house. It is rented to Frau (Mrs.) Wittwe 
(widow) Hammel, as she is called, and to her three daughters, who 
conduct a business in wools (underwear, etc.) on one side of the 
ground floor, live on the other side, and rent rooms above. When I 
opened the door, the four women, all elderly, rushed forward saying: 
Welcome, our house-lord! Welcome to your house, Herr Steffens! We 
greet you, Herr Hausherr! etc. 

Then they told me all about K. as they knew him from childhood 
on, about the funeral, his relatives, etc, and finally showed me two 
rooms, the best in the house, where they had prepared for our living 
while here. Everything was thoroughly German, but clean and pleasant. 
I never felt so thoroughly into German life as I do now. When not 
with “the sisters Hammel,” as their shop sign names them, we are 
with Herr Lorenz, in his office looking over papers, or in his attic 
emptying boxes of clothes, crockery, furniture and books, to be listed 
and sorted. Else we are taking beef-tea or coffee with him and his 
sister (both are elderly persons). 

Today we unpacked K.’s boxes sent from Rome and Naples. They 
contained his clothes (to be burned, because he died of consumption), 
his books, kodak, photographs of pictures, statues and places, some 
valuable antique coins and copies in bronze of ancient statues, brass 
trays of Italian and Moorish make, magnifying and field-glasses, and 
many other things. In the attic of his own house, we found today 
among other things: the sword of K.'s father, who was a sea captain; 
rich old carpets, an ancient (of the Middle Ages) trunk of hard black 
carved wood, a linen-box, also carved, full of old linen, that made J.’s 
eyes expand; old dresses and cloaks of women of the last century, 
queer old china, silverware, and many old shawls and rugs. We didn’t 
attempt to see all. Many of these things we shall have to give away, 
because we cannot carry all with us, and because we wish to con- 
ciliate the relatives somewhat. They were so angry that they did not 
attend the funeral. 

I am unable as yet to write comprehensively of the business. It is 
in good hands. Herr Lorenz is a simple, honest, conscientious German, 
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who is slow but sure and, I think, trustworthy. With him, I have gone 
over some of the accounts, and I find them very precise and made out 
in detail. I have consulted no lawyer thus far and shall not do so, as 
long as I am perfectly clear of the status of things myself. What the 
estate amounts to I know not yet. There is about $10,000 in sight, of 
which about half is otherwise to be disposed of. It is put entirely in 
my hands, or will be next Wednesday, after I have been in court. In 
the meantime I shall master the details and ascertain precisely where 
L stand and what there is. It will take, I am told, about two months 
to get everything straightened out so that legacies can be paid and the 


state tax settled. Then I shall return to my business in New York, and 
leave the rest for Lorenz to complete... . 


Lehe, Aug. 10, 1894 
My dear Father :— 

.. . I am inclining more and more to stay in journalism and, in- 
deed, with the Evening Post. The latter course I shall follow if Wright 
will give me more liberty and confidence. I feel that I have earned 
promotion and position on the Post. As I look back over my record 
I can see that the rapidity of my advancement was not undeserved. 
1 did good and some original work and I won the Post some credit 
for sound and quick work in all the fields in which they tried me. 
Wright is ambitious for the paper and has the backing of the business 
manager, who came from Harper’s. These two young men are en- 
larging and widening the Paper, against the will of the owners and 
editors, who are older men and contented conservatives, interested 
chiefly in the editorial and literary departments. I see plainly in many 
little ways that Wright and his friend are digging slowly and anxiously 
into experimental paths, looking to the furtherance of the news service. 
That's why they put me at police headquarters,—they wanted to sec 
if 1 could not write police news in such a way that a dignified journal 
could print it without the charge of sensationalism. I succeeded,—at 
least they printed my murder and fire stories, often on the front page, 
with a little dash of thought or science in the first paragraph. Seeing 
this policy beginning, I want to be a recognized conscious agent of it, 
one who is trusted with the councils of the city editor. Then I could 
suggest other lines, which I am able to organize. Thus I should like to 
H E e i i labor news and go personally to the scene 
sending ee ia at be checeves criticize, and judge, while 

à making tell a distinct policy in labor matters. 


upper: BRAND WHITLOCK, MAYOR OF TOLEDO. lower: TOM L. JOHNSON, 
MAYOR OF CLEVELAND. 
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Later I should like to start and carry out a foreign news bureau for 
the Evening Post, with correspondents united abroad through a cen- 
tral office. With the later western time (three to four hours) an eve- 
ning paper in New York should beat the morning papers on forcign 
news. Any newspaper in the U. S. or in the world can be improved in 
the matter of observant news reporting... . 

There is little else for me to say. Our journcy was completed as it 
was planned with a tour in the Harz towns, northward through 
Luneberg, Butzcburg, Lübbeck, Franniinde (in the Baltic), Hamburg, 
Cuxhaven and Helgoland. It was very interesting, especially for the 
early art movement, and J count as the most valuable culture obtained, 
a knowledge of wood-carving at its best, and an appreciation of that 
and of bronze and brass work. We are settled again in Lehe, where 
we are patiently awaiting a report from the tax office on our evaluation 
of the property, in order to pay the inheritance tax and the legacies. 
This done and collections made, I shall have things in shape to leave 
here with a knowledge that all is done and in good shape, and in the 
hands of a man whom I can trust implicitly. 

Give my love to Mamma and the girls and write soon. 


Lehe, Aug. 28, 1894 
My dear Father :— 

Little time remains now before we sail for N. Y. Our steamer, the 
“Ems,” is here unloading her last N. Y. cargo and will soon be re- 
loading for the return trip. I am impatient to get away, as all that is 
necessary for me to do personally is done. 

Johann was taken from his father’s grave (where he was placed 
temporarily till I should buy a lot for him) last night, and Herr 
Lorenz and I followed the little funeral procession, consisting of the 
grave-digger and his three workmen, to the new grave nearly a mile 
from the old one. There in silence and darkness the body was lowered 
to its final resting place in a fine large lot in the newly opened newest 
graveyard. Then L. and I walked to his office much moved by the 
strange experience. The monument is ordered and will be erected in 
October. Money is on hand to pay for it; all other bills are paid and 
all possible arrangements are made for keeping the poor fellow’s grave 
in excellent order. Now I am anxious to get back to work. L. can do 
the rest... . 
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Practically nothing of Johann’s things will be taken with us. All has 
been divided among his relatives. Some brass (antique) trays, etc., a 
beautiful Smyrna rug, a small bronze copy of the Greek statue “Nar- 
cissus,” and his boxes of books, charts and photographs of paintings, 
sculpture and architecture, are all we have kept. Everything these 
people here could value we have given them,—linen, clothes, silver- 
ware, dishes and furniture. I am glad to be able to mollify their disap- 
pointment somewhat. 

The day after my arrival in New York I shall be writing news 
articles for the Evening Post, happy to be busy again. J. is well, so 
am I. The stay here has been a benchi for both of us. It was a rest, a 


change and a very novel experience, of which we each shall make 
some use in a literary way... . 


The Evening Post, New York, 
My dear Father :— October 18, 1894 


Another of my ships came in and brought me from Lehe $3,000, 
the round sum realized unexpectedly by Lorenz on a favorable 
termination of a stock- and bond-holding suit against the purchasers 
of a broken company. That is not the full amount of the results, but 
there are some attorneys’ and other fees, which he has retained more 
than enough, he says, to cover. This gives me now $9,200 on hand, 
$6,000 with you and $3,200 here, which I shall invest in some good 
securities after advising with Mabon. With what is to come I shall 
have at least $10,000, as, besides what L. has kept back, there are the 
3500 marks’ worth of bonds yet to be paid. 

Now I feel pretty well started toward being a capitalist, and Josephine 
and I have concluded that it will be safe to go ahead and have a 
family,—small but contented,—of workers for whatever the world 
may open up a road to. 

1 have written in business hours, so am brief. Love to all. 


Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 
P.S.: Sound Mr. Willis and see if he won't take some more letters 
after Election Day. He should not fear me in politics, for while I am 
not a Republican, I am also not a Democrat. I am a mugwump or 


independent, and shall vote the Republican ticket almost straight thìs 
time. 
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New York, Nov. 8, 1894 
My dear Father :— 

. .. Election day was a hard one for me at police headquarters, 
whence all the local returns were sent by me to the office. ] had a 
goodly staff of assistants, however, and we got the Post first on the 
street with certain results. 

Those results are eminently satisfactory for several good reasons. 
In the first place, it shows that there is some moral stomach in the 
community which will expel proven corruption. In the second, it 
marks an increase in the independent vote; there is a steady growth 
here among intelligent men of a belief in the rightness of non-partisan 
political action in local matters, and if we can ever break into the 
notion of allegiance to party it will be the voters persuaded, not the 
voters bought, who will shift and decide local contests. And the shift- 
ing vote is the determining factor. Another element in the defeat of 
the Democrats here is that which operated everywhere,—disgust with 
inefficiency and an unsound expediency policy in Congress. 

There is little crowing, however, for the Republicans are warned 
and know that they will be watched -and turned out as easily and 
quickly as were their opponents. 

Poppycock ideas in the West, I see, were knocked out for a time. 
Whcether the measles is cured or not, however, remains to be seen. .. . 

Love to Mamma and the girls. 


New York, Dec. 15, 1894 
My dear Father:— 

. . . Telegrams in your local papers will have shown you in brief 
how exciting my department has been for the past ten days. One 
police captain, Creeden, has confessed to having paid $15,000 for his 
promotion and said that, though he had to borrow the money and was 
assigned to a poor precinct (for blackmail), he was able to settle his 
debt in the two years he has served in his present position. Other con- 
fessions are promised and everything points to a general break-up and 
a crisis, At my post at headquarters one has to be ever alert, but the 
vigilance now amounts to a most exciting strain of nerve, for the 
moment and source of big news is never known in advance. 

OF course this is all very interesting, or will be after it is over. 
Perhaps I worry too much and unnecessarily. J. says I look pegged 
out. But I enjoy the situation hugely. The officials about me are under 
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a heavier strain than I, and “lies” I have printed are proving true. 

What is best in the whole matter is the prospect I remember de- 
scribing in a letter to the Record-Union that New York this time will 
not stop with the one triumph. Everybody wants to go on, to keep 
up the fight and to exact from the elect what was refused by, and 
caused the defeat of, the overthrown. I am convinced that the Re- 
publican officers mean to give good service. They are going to have a 
hard time, for criticism is biter and impatient, quick to suspect and 
quicker to condemn. Yet 1 think the bad element in the local Re- 
publican party is frightened and can be held at bay. Then the honest 
men will have the long-sought-for chance of making a good record, 
gathering a forcible momentum, which will build up that party and 
make its strength in New York permanently equal if not superior to 
that of its opponent. This will be an important result for national 
politics. But also to be remembered is the fact that non-partisan local 
political opinion and action is established forever here. I should say 
that at least 45,000 intelligent men, once strong partisans, are today 
neither Republican nor Democratic. They are holding to a high stand- 
ard and seem and may be captious and irritating, but they are going 
to be the determining force in our politics. They will swing from side 
to side, and where they go victory will follow. It is the balance of 
power, more effectual in fact than the power itself. 

Now watch to see if they go into politics, into office. If they do, they 
are done for. Parties must fit offices; the Non-partisans can rule the 
parties; but only if they stay out and judge and vote. 

What is being done in the police is the material of politics. When 
that department is finished off, the others will be taken up. By that 
time, Wright says, 1 must be ready to do them. So my occupation 
is defined for some time into the future. 

1 hope Christmas will bring you merriment and the close of the 
year some gratification. We shall have little but rest and a jolly walk 
in the park or some suburb. It has been a fruitful year with some 
fruits, and I am glad to know it will be a pleasure to reflect on it for 


you and my dear mother. 
New York, Jan. 6, 1895 
My dear Father :— 


- - - My loneliness in the police situation has ceased. You will re- 
member that I was anxious because mine was the only voice raised in 
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this town against the great man Byrnes.* My editor shook his head, 
and Byrnes himself reproached me, while all the newspapers ignored 
what I was saying about the probability and necessity of the down- 
turning of the famous superintendent. 

In a very few days a change came. Dr. Parkhurst spoke out loud, 
my editor altered his position and condemned Byrnes. The Tribune 
followed the lead and several other journals came out first tentatively, 
then vigorously for a complete change. Now the Committee of Seventy, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the City Club have recorded the 
efforts, and I am reaping the fruits of right judgment in the further 
confidence of my chief and his chief. Dr. P. has taken me in as his 
adviser and I found myself the agent of the Post, the Committee of 
Seventy, Dr. P. and the reformers on an expedition to find a military 
man for superintendent of police. My orders are to sound and examine 
several officers as to their willingness and character and, while the 
job is a delicate one, it is interesting and important. I find the men 
I visit deplorably ignorant of police matters and am in some doubt 
as to their capabilities of applying successfully military principles to 
police uses. Since the reform forces have set their hands against 
Byrnes, that official’s fate is about sealed, Mayor Strong having been 
won over on several conditions, one of which is the discovery of a man 
to take his place, my particular job, you see. 

Meanwhile Dr. P. through me has been getting an unofficial, secret 
audience with Mayor Strong, the doctor having asked me to have one 
arranged. I got Mr. Godkin to invite both men to his house to dine 
and Dr. P. and Mr. G. are to ask the mayor to send for me afterwards 
for direct and explicit information of Byrnes. It is all very like a plot, 
but the principals to the intrigue are disinterested men with nothing 
but public motives behind them. So I am busy and contented. 

It has been suggested to me by persons in power that I enter the 
U. S. consular service, if that branch of the State Department is re- 
formed and put on a civil service examination basis with non-partisan 
appointments, permanent and definite, with an assurance of promo- 
tion for good service. Think it over with and for me. There is plenty 
of time, and I consider it only as I consider every suggested oppor- 


tunity for the gratification of my ambition and the building of a 
life... . 


Love to all. 


* Thomas F. Byrnes, Superintendent of Police; see Autobiography, 199. 
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New York, January 13, 1895 
My dear Gale:— 

If you could have seen what pleasure your letter gave us both, I 
think you would write us more frequently. We need some such recall 
to the old heights now and then, for 1 particularly am sinking more 
and more deeply into my profession and the life about me. Josephine 
marks my descent with genuine sorrow and fear, and I confess it with 
helpless humiliation. And your friendly wish for a week’s talk with 
us, if fulfilled, would be a great good to me. Still even J. accuses me 
only of an intellectual, not a moral decline, so there is hope. It is the 
pressure of a necessity to do the best I can as a newspaper man, that 
I plead as an extenuation of my weakness otherwise, and success 
rightly earned will make amends and permit of the mending of my 
ways. What I have done, am doing, and hope to do, I will tell you 
later. At present I shall go back as you did and bring our history down 
to date for you. 

Our second journey to Germany is a strange story over which we 
have not yet ceased to marvel. You knew of the friendship of Johann 
Krudewolf and myself, but you knew as little as I did how affectionate 
he felt toward me. Neither could 1 have comprehended without that 
understanding of his early life, which I now have. When this poor 
fellow died in Naples, I was notified that he had made me his heir. 
Think of it; everything he had was put into my hands. There were 
things he wanted done, bequests to give, libraries, schools, and parks to 
endow, but I was named as his nearest friend over all his relatives, 
and to me was left the execution of his wishes. In Paris he wrote me 
that he wanted to see me; that was in 1893. J. had to go to a German 
Kur, so I was able to visit him without going far out of the way. He 
had nothing to ask of me then, but I remember now he seemed to lean 
on me, advise with me, and show a sort of dependence and tenderness, 
which sometimes surprised me. After I left him in Lippspringe, I went 
to London with J. as you know, for I met you there. Johann wrote to 
me and asked me if I would do something for him after his death. I 
hesitated! I did not know what it was, but I thought it was to found 
a scholarship at Leipzig for him, which would mean leaving every- 
thing I had to do in America for a personal attention to his business 
in Leipzig. But I finally consented and promised. He wrote back ex- 
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pressing gratitude and after a few weeks went to Italy, where he stayed 
till he died alone in a hospital at Naples. 

His request of me was that I should take the larger part of his 
estate and care for his grave. Well, J. and I hurried to Lehe, bei 
Bremerhaven, where he lived, and found we had a house of our own 
to live in. It was not an easy or pleasant task we had to accomplish. 
The village and the relatives were against us. But we, at leagt J, won 
everybody over finally. We settled up the estate and gave what he 
had asked to have given, and fulfilled his personal wishes. Three 
months we were there in that little town, strangers, strange-looking, 
curiously observed by everybody, for everybody knew and resented 
our story. We had to go over the accumulation of a family for genera- 
tions, clear out attics, closets, trunks, boxes and bundles of letters, 
many of which had to be read. Clothes, men’s and women’s, in the 
queer styles of generations, that marked with letters, accounts, linen, 
furniture, silverware and jewelry the slow progress of a family from 
peasants, to tradesmen, sailors, sea captains, officials, shop-keepers, and 
villagers of leisure. Johann was the last and best development of the 
whole long series. He was the first mind that longed for culture, and 
his ambition had been resented. Before him and around him were 
so much smallness, bigness, aspiration of a small sort, but I think the 
saddest thing of all is Johann’s own story and his mother’s, which 
ended in the coming of two foreigners to carry off the results of a 
century and a life of labor, saving and self-sacrifice. All the people 
whom we found with their tales like ghosts in that house had lived for 
us, Shall I tell the story? Briefly, yes. 

Johann’s father was a sea captain for the North-German Lloyd, 
honest, hard, cold, faithful to the company, self-denying, penurious, 
bent on material gain. Johann’s stepmother was a sweet, weak, gentle, 
pleasure-loving, but true and loving wife. Her sister had married the 
young sailor and brought him means, and a son of whom she died. 
The other sister loved the baby and for its sake married the father, 
without love. Truly she served and cared for the father for love of 
the child, her child she made it with tears and little kind deceptions. 
She feared her husband, but indulged and obeyed him and subjected 
herself to his will, a strong one. But it cost her dear through her boy. 
Johann wanted to study. Whatever he wanted she wanted for him. 
But the father decided the lad should be a Kaufmann [merchant] and 
increase the slowly growing wealth. You know what a hard service 
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an apprenticeship is. Johann went through it, saving out of his money 
for food enough for books and the theatre. He so weakened himself 
that a cold caught settled on his lungs and laid the beginnings of his 
disease. In sorrow his mother died. After a moment of repentance, the 
old captain followed, forgiven by the boy, who loved him for the first 
time. Then he studied. He went to Heidelberg. There I met him 
and we became friends. Why he should have clung to a foreign stu- 
dent 1 now understand. In Lehe, a little narrow-minded place, his 
acquaintances did not value education, thought him a fool and his 
ambition a vanity. He had become reticent, and Germans respect per- 
sonal reserve. 

Like a thoughtless American, I recklessly broke through this reserve 
and won, without caring much for it, his confidence and, as I now 
see, his love. No one before had cared at all for his hopes, except his 
mother. How that woman lived! She had never been out of Lehe, yet 
the money was here and she yearned all her life to travel,—to Bremen, 
to see the world there and go to the opera and grand theatres. Her 
husband had refused; they must save. When she became sick he re- 
lented and bought two third-class tickets to Bremen and return. They 
were to go when she had recovered. But she died, and died longing 
to use those tickets. She put them affectionately away with her most 
cherished treasures, her Brautkranz [bridal wreath] and her sister's 
locket. We found them thus. 


They had saved to the cost of Johann’s life and their own life- 
sorrow. For what? 

All this saved is ours, people they never knew, would never care to 
have known; people of another species! We think it a wondrous ex- 
perience. 

All the surroundings were peculiar, too. There were funny old peo- 
ple, with odd ideas, for us to do business with. There were law busi- 
ness, courts to attend, houses to sell, documents to sign, lots to sell, 
others to rent, stocks and bonds to negotiate,—a life and a vocabulary 
to learn. Interest, intense and human, humorous and pathetic, crowded 
into our three months that make an island in our life. 

All went well except what Johann asked for himself, a monument. 
So the fate continued. But yesterday we got a letter saying that that, 
too, is finished and satisfactory, so the end has come and all is done 
that the poor fellow wished. I am not going to tell you how much 
that fortune amounted to. It was small, very small. It is, however, big 
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to me when I think of the love and kindness and disappointments that 
gave it me; small, pathetically, when I reflect on what it cost so many, 
many souls. . 

I am kept in 1 the midst of the worst that happens in this city. Wall 
Street during the panic, Hester Street during the East Side strikes, 
and now police headquarters during the police exposures. I think I 
could write a book now on “immorals” that you, if none other, would 
read every word of. But I cannot stop yet; I must go on seeing more, 
deeper... 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Steffens 


New York, March 16, 1895 
My dear Gale:— 

Your story, as told in your last letter, is a remarkable study for 
us... 

Since we have become story-tellers mutually, Jet me relate to you 
another chapter out of my experience. It may explain the view I take 
of your adventure. After Josephine and I had been about half a year 
married, we found ourselves drawing apart in a sad and unaccountable 
way. We ceased to talk together, as we had done with so much delight 
at first; there was missing that peculiar desire for constant mutual 
confidences, the interchange of thoughts and feelings, which as two 
minds of equal development, information and capacity for under- 
standing, was one of the sure sources of happiness expected of our 
marriage. We had entered upon the relationship with an assurance of 
success, because we had acted deliberately and not without a good deal 
of mutual investigation. It was rational, we thought, and therefore 
sound and sure of permanence in its delights. 

Our drifting apart was, accordingly, not only a pain to our love, 
which had not abated, but also to our rationalism it was a hard blow. 
Our individual interests, you see, seemed to have drawn unconsciously 
all our single attention from common things and the concerns of the 
other. It was a problem, an exceedingly annoying and humiliating one, 
and it caused us much unhappiness. But, in the midst of our trouble 
we hit upon the simple method of solution known as analysis, diag- 
nosis, and the result was a comprehension of the disease,—this, though 
Not a cure, removed the cause of the worst suffering, mutual reproach. 

We found by means of the application of the scientific method that 
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something was gone,—something which cannot be retained,—and, 
giving it up, we have since learned that that missing link is not an 
essential to plain, healthy contentment with reasonable bursts of hap- 
piness. So far as we could make out we had badly fooled ourselves in 
our rationalism. The historical method showed that all the while we 
were thinking we were actuated by intellectual considerations and 
rational ends, we were driven by the most ordinary impulses of pas- 
sion, even sensuality. It was disguised by the thoughts which, however, 
were themselves the product of our natural, but commonplace physical 
state. That there were ideas of real purport, sentiments of genuine 
worth and honesty, and some nobility of feeling is, of course, quite 
true. Our self-deception was neither weak nor foolish; it was simply 
inevitable. We drew our form of glamour over our love and made 
of our ideas our little romance. 

Really our emotional bliss was made up of two simple elements, 
physical curiosity and excitement, and the novelty of the exercise of 
the privilege of entire confidences between two relatively strange 
minds. The latter element was, in our case, a little more intellectual 
than is usual, but there was a fascination about it which would not 
have been there had our minds been of one sex. Science furnished us 
what novels furnish most people,—the materials with which to form 
the medium of our interchange of confidences and the matter from 
which to make our desire to be ever in communication, expressive and 
excusable, 

Our troubles came, therefore, when the novelty of both sorts had 
gone. All the excitement of discourse was gone with the familiarity 
of each with the other's mode and conclusions of thought and with all 
other personal acquaintanceship. Then came, of course, the real test 
of our philosophy and our rationalism. It was a period that comes to 
all wedded people, I suppose, except those who unite for mere material 
considerations. Josephine and 1 decided to reconcile ourselves to the 
inevitable, and now we find we are surer of what we have and wanted, 
and really far more truly wedded than when we were in the first 
abnormal state of experimental bliss, which, we sce now, was one of 
utterly dangerous and untrustworthy emotionalism, not to be com- 
pared with the subsequent relationship of calm and frequently silent 
friendship. 

You, I know, value more highly than I the impulses and effects of 
emotional states. Finding one woman lose her power to excite such a 
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state, you run to the second, who can. What will you do when the 
second loses her maiden charm? Her power is no more potent than 
that of the first; will it not resolve itself into a contest of woman's 
first charm against your faith in the emotional,—the test being dura- 
bility? 

I wish you would justify your course. I know what the merchant 
says; I know the explanations of the poets, the statesmen, the princes 
and generals, and what the rakes all say, and so does the world. But 
the scientist's reasoning would be novel; in all seriousness I ask for the 
results of your sincere and calmest reflection on this subject. I know, of 
course, that you are absolutely sincere and honest in all you have 
done and propose; but I think you have stumbled on the first obstacle 
to wedded success and, in true friendship, I shall follow your handling 
of the moral problem with the sympathy of a friend and the con- 
fidence in the solution which comes of my absolute trust in your char- 
acter of mind. I must close now. You will write soon to me and as 
frankly as I have here, won't you? 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Forrest House, Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
New York, May 5, 1895 

My dear Mother: 

As you see by the date, we are out in the country, settled, we think, 
for the summer. This is Sunday, and we have been here three days. 
Wednesday our luggage was brought out in a wagon; the following 
day Josephine and I rode out on our wheels, It was a beautiful journey 
to take, as we did it, on a lovely day of sunshine. We started at 2:30 
in the afternoon while it was still very warm, wheeled swiftly over 
the smooth asphalt of the Boulevard (as Broadway is called from 
sgth Street to 125th). At ro8th Street we turned westward to the 
Riverside Drive, where on good hard roads we skirted the Hudson 
where it is most magnificent. This road stops with Claremont, an old 
Livingston manor house, now used as a fashionable inn and a favorite 
resort for riders, drivers and bicyclists. Eastward we turned, back into 
the Boulevard. Down a bad grade we picked our way to 125th Street, 
where a long ascent began. Every half mile J. had to dismount to rest; 
there was a long journey ahead and she was not in condition yet. At 
the top of the grade, we sat on a big boulder, and our watches told 
us we had travelled an hour, while the cyclometers recorded seven 
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miles. In our saddles again, we spun down that part of Broadway 
which is called King’s Bridge. Near the bottom the road was being 
repaired; in the soft dirt J. fell off her wheel. She was not hurt, but 
we took to the side-walk, rolling along at a good pace till we came 
to King’s Bridge, the river (Harlem) crossing, and the village of 
Kingsbridge. Without a halt we rode slowly through the sleepy hamlet, 
and, leaving Broadway for the day, we crossed the railroad tracks 
(N. Y. Central) into Riverdale Avenue. We learned afterward that 
we could have had an easier road if we had stayed on Broadway, but 
the way we went was shorter. It was a hard climb, and the eleven 
miles we had accomplished were telling on J. With one last look at 
Manhattan Island we pushed on a mile up-hill to the top, where we 
resumed our wonted gait. A fireman of the N. Y. Fire Department, 
who told us the way, reminded us we were still in the city; indeed, 
we didn’t get out of “town” that day. We went on a couple of miles, 
turned westward into a lane, into a private entrance, and were at our 
summer home, fourteen miles by our cyclometers from sgth Street 
and right on the edge of the city, within the northern limits. 

The house is a big, plain, square, red-painted wooden building, 
put up by the actor, Edwin Forrest. He used it as a home and as a 
resort for himself and his friends, who made it notorious in his day 
for the awful orgies that were enacted here. The drunken and 
licentious crew are gone, leaving no trace behind except in the mem- 
ories of the old residents who, we find, have still a lingering horror 
of the place. For us who have no recollections the revellers are not 
even ghosts; the house is simply a homely old dwelling-place in the 
midst of the most beautiful surroundings. It stands hidden among the 
blossoms of oddly planted fruit trees on the bluff of a palisade right 
over the river. From our windows we can look over the grand old 
river to the rolling dark blue line the Jersey palisades cut in the light 
blue sky, a view made gorgeous in color by the green of the lawn, the 
gray of the rocks and the pink and white screen of the trees in blossom. 

As you see we are delighted with our situation and the prospects 
for the next few months; perhaps till late in the fall. It is doing us both 
a great deal of good in several ways, physically, mentally and esthet- 
ically. For a week or so we shall work only on the routine business 


of life, being simply happy; then we propose to get down to a lot of 
extra work, 
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1 must now oil our machines for the afternoon trip and then dress 
for dinner, so goodbye for a week. 
With love from all to all. 
Your affectionate son, 
Lincoln 


To Joseph Steffens 
Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
June 9, 1895 

My dear Father: 

Today we had the most interesting, beautiful and the longest ride 
we have yet dared. Jt was a complete tour of the newly annexed dis- 
trict; our cyclometers showed tonight that we had made 39.75 miles. 
Starting out at g o'clock, we coasted down off our ridge, across Broad- 
way and cut through Van Cortlandt Park to the road to the south- 
west. Around the edge of Bronx Park we rolled in shade to the 
Bronx River. A bridge put us at the beginning of the new territory, 
and for the rest of the day we were riding past the farms, towns, parks, 
estates and water of the new New York. There were farms, rich old 
Westchester County farms, then the village of Bronxdale, where some 
men grumbled to me about the change, which is not welcome to the 
natives, (The reasons for the discontent are trivial or bad, so I saw 
room only for a humorous, where I had expected to find stuff for a 
serious, article.) 

When we got to Westchester we found the police in charge. They 
were glad to see me, told me all they knew, and regretted there was 
not some trouble to tell of. The postmaster of the town turned us off 
the path of duty to a delightful trip to Throgg’s Neck, a long 
peninsula of which Josephine related a dozen stories of colonial and 
revolutionary times; among her tales being that of the massacre of 
Anne Hutchinson and the 40 families that followed her from Boston. 
It is covered with magnificent estates, bounded by the beautiful Sound 
on both sides, and ending in a fortified cape. At the point we rested 
for half an hour in the cool sea breeze, watching the pleasure craft 
sail between us and Long Island. Then we hurried back to the main- 
land, swept around the shore of the Sound some seven miles to another 
peninsula,—the point that reaches out to City Island. We were in the 
midst of another beautiful park, Pelham Park it is called. But we were 
getting hungry and thirsty, so we pedalled on out the neck of land, 
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over a long bridge to the island. While J. told me its history, we ex- 
plored its length of two miles and selected our hotel. The host was a 
German of noble family and he gave us a noble dinner of fish, oysters, 
clams and lobsters caught within sight of his door. After such a repast 
and with such surroundings, there was nothing to do but bum; we 
bummed, almost slept for two hours on the rocks at the water's edge. 

We were again belated, so we had to hurry. The cyclometers warned 
us we had come 24 miles and left us to guess the distance home. Again 
we cut through Pelham Park, again we skirted the Sound, but to 
vary the monotony of fat farms and superb estates, we had a glimpse 
of some country clubs and of the popular resort, Glen Island. Pelham 
Manor house, one of those ancient American homes, was our objective 
point and we went all through it. I cannot stop to describe anything 
now, however, because J. says we must get to bed if I am to get up 
at my customary hour, six o’clock. We hastened to East Chester, thence 
to Wakefield and Williamsbridge and so out to the old country. We 
got home at 7 o'clock and saw by our map that we had visited every 
town and village of any size in the district. Moreover, I had met at 
dinner the inspector of police in command and had about covered the 
ground for anything I may choose to write tomorrow. We felt well; 
J. had stood the long journey better than any we had made, and both 
of us now are as brown as peanuts. . . . 


Goodbye for a week or two. Love to all. Dot’s interrupted letter will 
be finished and sent this week. 
Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
New York, Oct. 26, 1895 
My dear Mother: 


Having a good piece of news to impart, I will write to you this week. 
It is a most gratifying bit of news for us, and as you already know 
what work and waiting it brings to a successful termination your 
sympathy with our pleasure will be sure. Josephine, not I this time, 
is the lucky one. You know she wrote a novel.’ She began it when we 
were first married. In Paris, in Thuringia and in London she kept up 
her effort, and in New York, after we settled down, she finished it. It 


wasn’t done when you were here. The writing of it was ended in 
1 Letitia Berkeley, A.M. 
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June a year ago. Then it was typewritten and on October 4, 1894, it 
was started on its travels. Every publisher was tempted by the book, 
see-sawed over it, but one after another they all rejected it till— 

Roberts Bros., of Boston, accepted. They wrote to Josephine on 
Tuesday last saying they would issue it with their spring books next 
year. Thus we feel that Josephine has her start for sure. Now she can 
go ahead with her second story with some of that old-time confidence 
which the doubt about the issue of the first has deprived her of. 

There is little else to tell you now. Things are going along in the 
usual winter groove. We are well, are enjoying our wheeling tours, the 
theatres we go to for the paper and our work. I am led to expect the 
promotion promised me about the first of December. Meanwhile I am 
trying to increase the conviction that I deserve the advancement, and 
I think I am doing that.... 

Your loving son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
New York, Jan. 12, 1896 
My dear Father :— 

Josephine is very ill. She has not been well for over six weeks but 
we did not think it anything serious, though there was a good deal 
about her state that worried us, till she finished revising her novel. 
Then she collapsed. It seemed as though she had held herself up by 
sheer will power till that job was done and then let go. 

What it is 1 do not know. The doctor has been treating her for 
bronchitis. Something else, something that lies deeper is the matter, 
however. She looks badly in her bed, poor girl, and all her interest 
in everything is gone. 

Sometimes the struggle for survival in New York is exhilarating; 
then again it is despairing work. I hear men at my stage complaining 
of injustice, unfairness, prejudice, influence, etc. There is some truth 
in this cry, and the fellows who lift it preserve their self-respect. I think 
I see that real worth can rise. But that is no consolation. It saved me 
from pessimism and bitterness, but the humiliation is all the deeper. 
I do not always have my self-pride pure. The thought of giving up is 
sometimes sweet. 

There, I'll raise a window and go on. The air was close and hot. 

Work on the Post goes on along the same old lines. It is Parkhurst 
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and Roosevelt, the excise, crimes and Greater New York for me, with 
no prospect of a change. Now and then “a desk” is mentioned to me, 
but the weeks pass without it. “I wish you would find a man and 
train him to your department,” said Mr. Wright today. “I want you 
down here in this office.” 

Bah! I can get no man to start where he must at details under me 
for the prospect of succeeding me. My assistants, of whom I have two 
now, have to do such hard, rough and ready work, that they are unfit 
for the finer work of mecting thinking men, who demand as much 
as they give in the way of trustworthiness and intelligence... . 

With love for Mamma and the girls, I remain, 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


New York City, Feb. 26, 1896 
My dear Father :— 

Josephine left here on Sunday to go with her mother to Greenville, 
S. C., where she expects to spend two months or more in the open air. 
Her California trip was abandoned at the suggestion of her doctor, 
who said it was not necessary to go so far away. The expense of the 
westward journey had some weight, of course, but it would not have 
had any if the physician did not advise us that the South would be just 
as beneficial to J. 

Your letter and Lottie’s both got here in time to be considered. It 
was very pleasant to J. to read your kindness and affection, and the 
sincerity of your sympathy was as evident to her as to me. She wishes 
me to thank you. To Lottie she will herself write as soon as she feels 
well enough. 

I am living ‘way downtown in the old Ninth Ward, better known 
as Greenwich Village from the hamlet which was once a distinct and 
aristocratic community, a suburb of New Amsterdam. It is on the 
Hudson River, or west side of town, below 12th Street and Greenwich 
Avenue. Though remote from both the business and the pleasure 
centres of the city, it is not far from my office. That, however, is not 
the reason for my coming here. I hoped to make some studies of the 
neighborhood for future use. This rejection into bachelorhood is not 
pleasant to me, but I have planned and get compensations for my 
loneliness and discomfort in extending my acquaintanceship among 
the young men of my class and age. For one thing, I have joined a 
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dining club called “the Cloister,” which is composed of young literary, 
art, newspaper and business men. Mabon is a member; the sub-editors 
of such periodicals as Puck, Life, Harper’s, etc., Townsend, the author 
of Chimmie Fadden, playwriters, actors and that sort are the men I 
am mecting. Only two or three have made reputations; none are mere 
beginners, 

There is a pleasure and profit in this, I find, and for the rest, having 
taken only a room, I am picking up my meals in all kinds of odd and 
interesting restaurants of which New York has a picturesque inter- 
national variety. Not infrequently my languages are necessities. My 
command of local color will be immensely widened, and I am in hopes 
something may come of it all. 

The routine of my life is unaltered, of course. It is very plain, 
monotonous, and for the present appallingly dull. But it is apt to be- 
come as excessively exciting at any moment. When I am idle all is 
well in New York; my activity means evils of some sort. So there is 
a bright side to the grayness of my life. 


Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
July 12, 1896 
My dear Father:— 

Have I acknowledged receipt of your check for $35, payment of 
interest for June? I got it all right. The confusion of the last few weeks 
has affected my memory and perhaps my sense of courtesy too. 

Josephine wrote to Laura, and I wish to enforce some of the things 
she said. We wish to have the girls with us here for a week or so as 
they pass through on their way to Leipzig. There are many details of 
life and there are some broad considerations of mental attitude I wish 
to talk with them about. Some things, likewise, I wish to learn from 
them of themselves. The mutual strangeness of the East and the West 
of each other lies heavy between me and my sisters. Perhaps we can lift 
it away at a meeting. We shall try to make their visit pleasant and 
their departure cheerful and hopeful. 

My vacation has been fixed for the first fortnight in August. That 
settles the movements of Josephine, of course. So, as she has said, we 
hope the girls will date their sailing for the first part of September, 
just after our return. They will stay up here with us on the Hudson, 
which, by the way, they ought to see before they do the Rhine. Maybe 
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we can have them go with one of us as far up the river as Pough- 
keepsie or West Point on a boat. 

What do you think of the political situation? I am moderately for 
gold, with nothing but scorn for McKinley, and willing to be per- 
svaded for silver if there are reasons as well as causes for its sectional 
advocacy. Give me your views as fully as you can and add, if you 
have time, something about the state of feeling in California. I think 


now silver will win, and I would like to know what to do with 
money to profit by the change. 


To Harlow Gale 


New York, July 20, 1896 
My dear Gale: 

... Your problem, Gale, is almost the opposite of mine. At least, 
it seems to be as | read it in your letters. What Josephine and I now 
are alarmed about is the evidence we have that we are losing our 
individuality. It is the danger to the duality which we fear in this. 
It has been impressed upon both of us lately that we were not so inter- 
ested and interesting as we used to be. We do not talk so much as we 
did, we do not think together so much, we do not know so much. 
Our minds are simply not so active, and the reason is they are not sub- 
jected to so much friction. In our absorption in each other to the 
exclusion of fresh, strange minds, we have settled intellectually down 
in ruts and, of course, neither of us can find in the other’s thoughts, 
such as they are, anything suggestive, to say nothing of things emo- 
tional. 

Josephine has revolted from the obvious remedy, the development 
by each for himself, of independent circles of friends and separate 
interests. The notion of exclusive possession, against which she re- 
volted so strenuously when we were considering marriage, has become 
a prejudice now. She is discontented with my barrenness to her, but 
is satished with our dual life. The monotony of that, she thinks, is due 
to my attitude toward her intellectually instead of to my mental condi- 
tion. What she fears at bottom, I suppose, is the possibility of a modi- 
fication of my character more than of my philosophy, in increased 
associations with other men and women. But I aver, and I should like 
to know what you think of this, that it is novelty of character, the 
emotional discovery of unexpected depths and currents of character, 
which fascinates in love-making, and that subsequent alterations and 
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constant growth of character will protract the active love state. That 
it endangers the perpetuity of the union is an element of the mutual 
enjoyment and encourages the courtesy which is courtship at exalted 
heights of excitation. 

Now you, old man, seem to me to be troubled because, in general, 
your wife has altered her interests, tastes, habits, and, perhaps, also, 
her character. All I should say you could demand would be that she 
continue to endeavor to please you by that change; in other words, 
that she renew the courtship to your conviction of her new attractions. 
If, however, you require her continued interest in what interests you 
and that to the exclusion of what has come to interest her for herself, 
I cannot see how you can feel (literally) any justification in your com- 
plaint. But, as a matter of cold fact, have not you also ceased to woo? 
1 do sometimes, and the delight of renewing the flirtation is one of the 
grand sensations, provided always the “making-up” is voluntary. 

This subject interests me more than anything I could write about, 
but there are some others I wish to speak of now. Closely allied to it 
is that of a new friend of mine, Norman Hapgood, a charming man 
and one who is so much like you that Mrs. Bontecou speaks of the 
resemblance in temper, Josephine of the similarity in mind, and I see 
most of all the likeness in character, between you two. It is more, 
from my standpoint, than the accidental similarity of conclusions; it 
is the mental repose and thoroughness of both of you with a freedom 
from limiting reverence. He has had several things in the Chap-Book 
(which you no doubt see), for he is a writer and a good writer, too. 
He is a man who has it in him to say effectively anything he may 
decide to say, and the deliberate work-habit of his mind ensures some 
sincere and progressive conclusions. I shall try to have you meet some 
time, his home being out West. 

My work, so far as it is not daily, is still among the day laborers. 
I had a story which I am sure you will like to see in the July 1st 
Chap-Book. It is entitled, Schloma, the Daughter of Schmuhl, is 
founded on a fact of observation, and means to tell why, if not indif- 
ferently to justify, the way many of our East Side Jewish girls are 
going to the bad. But I have long been putting into the light form of 
newspaper sketches some of my best work, and the other young 
writers hereabouts have encouraged me in this work. As the paper 
likes the departure, as they call it, and it is all in the way of training, 
I shall probably be content with this medium of expression. 
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There, I must stop. It is a barren letter thus far but I don’t know 
that carrying it on would improve it at all. I sometimes need you, 
Gale, and I do wish you could get a call to this end of the country. 
Letters are not sufficient. 

Give my kindest regards to Mrs. Gale. Josephine would, I know, 
like to join in that message and she also is, like myself, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Frederick M. Willis 
New York, July 20, 1896 
My dear Willis:— 

Tt was pleasant to hear from you again. You had been reduced to 
a mere affectionate thought in my mind, though the frequency of the 
thought made me unaware of the decline of the bodily sense I had of 
you till your letter recalled it all to me vividly. I dare not risk any 
delay in writing, for what has happened in me to you must have 
happened still more completely in you to me. 

I am sorry to say I have been rather contented with my life lately; 
it ought to make me dissatisfied and, therefore, more productive. But 
I have floated along laboring hard between decks, leaving the course 
of the ship to those persons and things that determine the course. 
Into my newspaper work I have put some of my best efforts, and the 
only satisfaction in that has been the permission to do so and the 
encouragement of my friends, who say it will have results. 

My friends have increased in number and have improved in quality. 
Several of them are fine characters and sterling minds. Not all are 
newspaper men, but the best two or three are. 

Josephine is well, thank you. We are still in love but we cannot fill 
in the blank in your letter. The little Sibyl attracts me. She makes me 
wish to see you all as temptingly as anything so sweet-named must. 
I hope she is your heiress. 

So you are living in Berkeley. That also I envy you, Fred, though 
I should not like to be there for long. I wonder if you haven't been too 
long in one place. Your stability suggests it. Have you thought about 
it? Out here everybody seems to be too changeable. My young friends 
are modified over night by contact with a friend or an idea. Your 
disposition is pleasant, then, but are you wrong as well as they? I'm 
more like you than like them and I am full of fears. 
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Your prose romance I shall read with avidity. And I should say, 
Fred, that your style and method will be just suited to the present 
drift, which is distinctly toward romance and idealism. 

Give my kindest regards to the wife and baby and keep me in heart. 


To Joseph Steffens 
My dear Father:— New York, November 6, 1896 


. .. That story of Mulberry Bend that I sent you a copy of in the 
Evening Post made quite a hit here. Many people whose appreciation 
I care for praised it. But the best of all was a note from a publisher, 
Henry Holt and Co., who said “if I had any more stories which I 
thought as good as that one they would like to see whether the public 
would confirm my judgment by publishing a volume.” It was com- 
plimentary and very encouraging. I replied that I had some others 
done, a few printed and enough more planned to make a volume, that 
I myself had meant to try such a venture, and that I should be pleased 
to let the house of Henry Holt and Co. examine my collection first. 
And I shall be; to offer writings to a publisher predisposed to accept 
is a privilege I know how to value aright. I am working in all my 
spare time now to get my things done as early as possible. I shall 
not rush the pace, however, for the first volume is an opportunity to 
break as well as to make a young author. 

Meanwhile the fact of the publisher’s offer, which I showed around 
the office in my delight, has helped me there. Approval begets ap- 
proval. I have been asked to take hold of a new department, the news 
bureau in a building which houses the Courts of General Sessions, 
the District Attorney’s office and the Health Department. The last 
I know all about; it used to be at police headquarters, The others are 
new to me. It is an attractive assignment from a journalistic point of 
view but it will take me from the field of life where I have made the 
studies that are just bringing me into notice. .. . 

With best regards from J. and Mrs. B. to you all, and my love. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


My dear Father New York, Nov. 9, 1896 


It is a long time now that I have written you only brief notes, and 
your friendly, comfortable letter reminded me of it, calling up a feel- 
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ing that I should like to talk with you and dear Mamma. I don’t know 
whether you were sensible of the restfulness which you put into your 
letter, it seemed easy and quieting and was to me more gratifying than 
anything you said, except what was closely related to the tone, the 
fact that Mamma is enjoying her present relief and some well-de- 
served ease. 

Out here where life moves so rapidly and, as it were, over cobble- 
stones, I used to miss the sense of repose that is Europe’s greatest 
charm. But the atmosphere reminded me that I have often proposed to 
myself an essay on the repose of metropolitan life. For I have found it 
where one would least expect it to be: in Wall Street. Our big bankers, 
financiers, railroad presidents, and leading lawyers have it to a marked 
degree and some of the greatest merchants, especially those who are of 
the third and fourth generation and yet have not lost brains by de- 
generation, have the air of peace about them in their offices. 

Of course it doesn’t affect our general life. The artists, writers, com- 
posers, critics, and’ dramatists haven't it and, I think, do not feel it 
anywhere in this new world. I know they complain of the lack of it, 
attributing to the opposite environing spirit the deficiencies of their 
own work, Though they say this apologetically, 1 know them to be 
perfectly sincere. And I, too, do not catch in much of this rare quality. 
My life is busy, anxious, wearing and dubious,—all agog with the rush 
of competition; for that reason I think I have observed the pleasanter, 

more refined attitude toward life of the men who have arrived. The 
very best element in it is, you know, the real enabling cause of the 
phenomenon: the developed power, not only to do many and great 
things, but self-assurance, the security against material suffering, and 
eg that makes them do their big tasks easily, simply and per- 
ectly. 

But this may not interest you. I admire wealth, I believe in family 
as much as I do in individual growth, since I have seen them here. . - - 

We heard from Lulu and that she is about to pass on from the 
preliminary drudgery to the better class of work. She wrote to J. 
whom she likes, as indeed all the girls do, and J. has answered her. 
Of course the two German girls are happy. Leipzig is a comfortable, 
friendly place and will give them a good start. It will crack open their 
minds in many places, and Europe will sow something into the 
crevices. We have had but one letter from them. 
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Riverdale still holds us but not for much longer. It is growing cold 
and wintry, the leaves, beautiful as ideas, have fallen; the snow will 
soon be flying. We must get back to town pretty soon. 

The election is all right. Now what are the Republicans going to do 
with their power? I fear the protectionist greed of the manufacturers. 
I have no faith in McKinley as a statesman; he seems weak and lop- 
sided. And if he errs at all seriously, we'll catch it from Sacramento 
and the rest of the West next time. The escape was narrow this year. 

Give my love to Mamma. I expect to see you both on your way to 
Leipzig and Europe next year some time. Why not? 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of $35 from you in full payment 
to Nov. 1 of interest on my loan to you.of $6,000. 


To Frederick M. Willis 
New York, Nov. 17, 1896 
My dear Fred: 

. Your poem, the beautiful compliment of its address, reached 
me, Fred, and made me feel like hooking my elbow into yours for 
a long talk and walk,—on Broadway, not in California, Berkeley. I see 
the marvellous skill in it, the imagination excited mine, the language 
made me blush; it was the spirit of it that passed me by and left me 
where I cannot say what I think because I don’t know that I think it. 
Somehow I feel you are wrong, not in your height, but in your flight. 
You do not begin. You are there above like a lark, but no one saw 
you start or sees you alight and the song is for the stars. But don’t 
mind this, unless you think it right. I never could judge or help you. 
I simply say your clean soul and your fine spirit underwrite a heart 
I cannot know. It always seemed to me you needed a good, brutal 
friend to make you angry and earthly. Yet I should not tolerate the 
beast. It’s strange your dull office desk doesn’t harden you. It would 
perhaps, if you’d write a poem on it. I suppose you loathe and forget 
it as soon as you can though; that’s the natural reaction. You and I 
are at opposite poles, Fred, so I'd better shut up and simply listen as 
I used, kicking stones while you speak, touching spirits. 

Can you tell me what has become of G.? 
My regards to your wife. 
Yours affectionately, 
J. L. Steffens 
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To Joseph Steffens 


341 West 56th Street, 
New York, 
October 13, 1897 
My dear Father:— 

Of course I got all right the remittance of thirty-five dollars, interest 
for September on my loan to you, but I am so confusedly busy that I 
have let many things slip that I ought to have attended to. The Mc- 
Clure’s have asked to have my next article at a date earlier than was 
set at first, the Post duties have been rather exacting, and my corre- 
spondence for the Montreal Star on financial matters,—two daily tele- 
grams,—has been increased by sudden demands for letters to supple- 
ment my dispatches. 

Then there was the flat. But though that has taken a great deal of 
time, it has been a pleasure. We have spent considerable on it, putting 
in nice stuff as far as we went and kecping it up longer than we 
should. We paid cash as we bought, however, so nothing has been 
embarrassing. The bedrooms and the dining-room are all we have 
furnished so far. The dining-room, which you know is the place where 
we do most of our entertaining, is really beautiful, I think, for it is 
fitted out with Mrs. Bontecou’s mahogany table, a fine, heavy old piece, 
her set of chairs, and J. and I have put in a beautiful, old-fashioned 
sideboard in the same wood. It cost us about $125 but is worth that 
for the satisfaction we get out of it. Then we have all our European 
collections of brasses, pewters and pottery, one samovar which I picked 
up among the East Side Jews, and before all this stands a silver service 
that was given to Dr. Bontecou when he was a colonel in charge of 
the hospital at Washington during the war. He lent it to what he calls 
our “garret.” For the parlor we have Johann’s magnificent Persian rug, 
some of his bronzes and some of our pieces, and two chairs which are 
all we can afford to buy just yet. In the place of a sofa, we had a 
carpenter come in and build a cot against the wall, and that J. has 

covered loosely with a rug of curious stuff. The library has just received 

two sets of shelves or book-cases to which when they are dry we shall 
move our books, now on the floor in the parlor. 
We have hardly begun yet to receive company, but by and by when 

Ro come to us I will try to remember to tell you something of them, 

or they are a mixed and interesting lot of people, mostly writers and 

artists, police officers and politicians, from Capt. Schmittberger, the 
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notorious Lexow witness, last week, and Hapgood, the critic, yester- 
day to Abraham Cahan, the Russian-Jew novelist of the East Side, 
tomorrow night. After them will come in rapid succession Edwin 
Emerson, a literary scamp who lives well on his wit, John D. Barry, 
the novelist and the dramatic critic for Harper’s Weekly, some actor 
folk you never heard of and so on. Heretofore we have received them 
in restaurants. Now we are getting up in the world and may some day 
have an elevator. 


Love to all from all. Yours cheerfully, 


J. L. Steffens 


To Harlow Gale 
New York, November 19, 1897 
My dear Gale:— 

I have no longer any inclination to answer you the moment I receive 
your letters. It seems so hopeless. You are living your own life out, 
while I am living that of others, hundreds of others. My thoughts and 
my feelings, my purposes and desires and doings are of no moment; 
they hardly engage my own attention, never any protracted reflection. 
My observations are worth while. Others are the objects of them, so 
they interest me,—I can work them over and there is a market for 
what I say. So J am the spectator. I am not grumbling, mind. But my 
concern is with anybody but myself, and my life is the life of the mil- 
lions, the Greater New York. 

You see the difference? You and I? Given a pot of beer, the pipes 
and a whole night, then you and I could talk. And it would be a bully 
good talk, too. I should get just about what I need out of you and I 
am sure I could interest you. But the point is we could get together. 
We could touch across a wide place and, however it affected us, we 
should understand. After that I should want to answer your letters 
right away. 

I have the advantage as it is. For I can envy you, and do. When I 
read the little glimpses you always give me of your life, my training 
in the imagination of what others are doing and being makes me 
realize the peace and beauty and the concentration of your mode of 
life. So I hold your letters in my hand a moment and think about it. 


It is very pleasant. . . . Yours sincerely, 


J. L. Steffens 
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To Joseph Steffens 

New York, March 23, 1898 
My dear Father:— 

. .. The war news grows blacker and blacker, and, of course, if the 
storm breaks, New York will be one of the centres of it. We have a 
war correspondent now waiting at Havana; the regular Washington 
correspondent is at the capital; and London is well covered. Then we 
have been arranging with Mr. Roosevelt, who you will remember was 
a friend of mine when he was a police commissioner here, to have an 
officer on each of the active types of naval fighters designated to write 
for us. We shall have good war news; but the peace establishment, the 
doings at home, will be for my department to cover: Wall Street, the 
harbor, Governor’s Island, the courts, the big meetings, the consulates, 
the raising and moving of troops. Perhaps there will be a bond issue 
here. 

Life will be interesting. And I feel that I am ready for it. I have 
the beginnings of one of the best staffs of reporters ever organized in 
this city Only two are professional reporters, and they will remain 
only till I can train some of the younger men to do their work. Nearly 
all of those I have brought to the paper with me are writers, educated, 
thoughtful fellows with character and ambition, who are hand and 
glove in the conspiracy with me to make a newspaper that shall have 
literary charm as well as daily information, mood as well as sense, 
gayety as well as seriousness. We are doing some things that were 
never done in journalism before, and I think some of our issues are 
better in quality and higher in spirit than any of the magazines which 
are creeping low for the average American and his home and fireside. 

Yet ours is a business venture, of course, and it is curious to me to 
find myself really a business man, running things with an eye first and 
last on the limit, $800 a week. If I raise one man I have to cut some- 
where else, and the test is to pay $5 a column for copy and yet make 
the paper for a week come out at an average cost of $4 a column. I 
have reduced the cost of the department by about $50 a week since I 
took hold, am below the limit which, however, I propose to rise to 
when the work gets hot in a week or two. 

T should like to have you come on here and spend a day with me 
at the desk. It would be an interesting and a lively day for you. But 
what I should like to persuade you of by the experience is that I am 

* He had become city editor of the Commercial Advertiser. 
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not so incompetent as you think in a business way. Mabon says I have 
done better by my dealings through him than any customer he has 
had since the panic of 1893. 
Love to Mamma. 
Affectionately, your son 


J. L. Steffens 


New York, April 8, 1898 
My dear Father:— 

I have read thoughtfully your comments on my capacities as a busi- 
ness man; and | am perfectly willing to let the question raised about 
that matter lie over. 

I had no idea that you were paying me more than the just and cur- 
rent rate of interest, for you fixed it yourself. It was 8 per cent at first, 
but you lowered it when you wished to do so, and I consented. Seven 
per cent is considerably more than one gets in New York, where q is 
the prevailing interest on gilt edge loans, where 5 is easy to get on per- 
fectly safe security. But when one goes out of town, as, for instance, 
Josephine and her mother do, to invest in mortgages in Troy, money 
brings 6 per cent. Bankers tell me Western loans commonly pay 7, 8, 
and g per cent, and the Whittiers, when here a year or so ago, related 
to me that they did not think they were doing well with their capital 
in California unless they got 7 per cent. And that was on big amounts, 
in absolutely sure things. Of course, I know nothing about such mat- 
ters with you. They are for you to instruct me. I know this, however, 
that the small amount I keep working with has paid me about 20 per 
cent during the last two years. Before that I got an average of g. Of 
course I took risks. But I was manipulating as a business man does, 
watching things, forming judgments and acting cautiously on them. 
There was not much speculation in it. The point is, however, that my 
success made it easy for me, when I desired, to pay Mabon current 
market rates for call loans, sometimes as high as 6 per cent. Indeed, 
when I am not in stocks, but in first-class bonds, I-usually carry securi- 
ties that bear interest on a capital about one-third more than my own. 
This has made me think it was worth your while to pay me good 
interests for what money you had of mine, especially as it left unen- 
cumbered and free for other borrowing all the collateral you have. 

All this I say to answer your assumption that I “must have known 
that you were paying me more interest than was charged by the bank.” 
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I didn’t at all. I thought that our arrangement was a businesslike one, 
profitable and convenient to both. 
With love from us three to you two... . 


New York, Oct. 23, 1898 
My dear Father:— 

My mother left here yesterday at noon to go to you. She enjoyed her 
visit with us, especially, I think, the last evening, which she and I spent 
together and alone, talking and feeling a lot of things; it was a happy 
evening. But she had grown impatient to be with you again, and that 
impatience was fine. I told her never to leave you again, not to travel 
without you any more, and she said she wouldn’t. It was good advice 
well taken. 

She has changed wonderfully. It was a blessing to me to see that she 
had and to come to understand her again perfectly. She is happy. Most 
of the love we, her children, took from you she is turning back upon 
you now. I suppose we are her works. Whatever we and you may 
think of them, or however they may go in the market, the maker is 
satisfied and, with a quiet conscience, she feels that her labor is done. 
There is a little more sacrifice to be made, for the girls are still in the 
oven, but they are nearly ready, the fork has gone into the loaves and 
the cook is sure. 

It is old age, Papa. It has come early and it will be long, which is 
beautiful. For now the lengthening years will be mellow and soft, 
quiet, contented, patient and rich. It is the perfect round of a good life, 
and the results that are best are those Mamma never dreamed of— 
they are the ripeness and sweetness of her own character. I remember 
her, you know, as an anxious, worrying woman who worked much 
and gave up more. That is all over. She is placid, smooth-faced, restful, 
quiet and in love with her love. 

You and she are the best she and you have, and your remaining days 
together will be the happiest of your life. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


New York, December 10, 1898 
My dear Father: 


- +» McClure the publisher submitted to me today the formal state- 
ment of an offer they have made to me verbally lately to write for 
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them a Life of Theodore Roosevelt. An article by me in the December 
Ainslee's Magazine scems to have attracted them enthusiastically, and 
immediately upon its appearance they wrote to me to congratulate me 
for it. They asked me to call. I did this week, and they wished me to 
undertake the life. The Governor-elect, whom I consulted about it, told 
me to go ahead, promising to help me to the facts I did not know... . 
Since I know Col. Roosevelt so well, and have his consent, I should be 
able to write a good life of him,—swift and vigorous; and the man 
and his story will do the rest. 

The year has been a very good one for me. By saving and profits, 
interest and earnings, I have managed to increase Johann's legacy to 
nearly $15,000 besides about $500 which from time to time I have 
added to Josephinc's capital. And hers also has grown somewhat by 
the general advance of values. 

I gave a little dinner over in the Ghetto last night to I. Zangwill, the 
English novelist, who, a Jew himself, has written the most beautiful 
modern stories of Ghetto life. Among my guests, all Jews, were Abra- 
ham Cahan, the writer of New York Ghetto stories, and a Morris 
Rosenfeld, who is a Yiddish poet whose works have recently been 
translated and printed in English. After dinner we went to the Jewish 
theatre, met all the actors and then went to an East Side café. 

Josephine and I are invited for next Saturday night to have tea with 
Mrs, Cahan, then to go to the Jewish theatre as the guests of the lead- 
ing actor, who has offered us a box. We are to end the night at his 
Russian café... . 

Good night and a merry Christmas to you all. 


New Rochelle, June 30, 1899 
My dear Father: 

. . . It was decided some time ago that I should have no vacation 
this year. I am taking Saturdays and Mondays off each week, so that 
I am getting some rest and recreation, but we all feel that now when 
we have reached our first goal and have got the paper on a paying 
basis, we should not relax, but should work the harder in order next 
fall to be well on the way to prosperity and power. It is a happy crowd 
I am working with at present. Success has elated us, and everybody 
enjoys a triumph over the many evil prophets who predicted that the 
old Commercial never could be pulled out of its hole. You will have 
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to be content not to see me for a while or you must pick up your duds 
and come out here on your way to Europe with Lulu. I have told her 
to urge you to do that, and have given her very good reason for 
pressing you with a clear conscience and a sense of duty. 

She has written to me, and I infer from her eagerness to be gone that 
she has been a bit homesick. The trip will do her good, no doubt. 
She must be lonely often, for she is rather a dependent, clinging girl, 
and wants to be with those who are hers. I am glad she is going 
home. 


My dear Pali New Rochelle, Aug. 13, 1800 


I gave J. the clipping from the Bee* and the Bee also sent her one. 
We passed it all around among our friends, who enjoyed the glimpse 
it gave them of Western criticism. J. thinks it was written by a prig, 
just such an one as her chief character Letitia Berkeley. And I said 
that it was a minister; it takes a clergyman to be salacious and to sec 
corruption where there is none. Our friends all fear that such a view 
of the book may cause it to be bought by minds like that which wrote 
the criticism. 

The book out here is being read and criticised intelligently for what 
it is worth: a first novel with the emphasis on the situation, but with 
a handling of character which promises good work when she writes 


again. The next time she will take her people up and let their prob- 
lems down. 


With love for Mamma. 


The Commercial Advertiser, 29 Park Row, 


New York, January 13, 1900 
My dear Father:— 


Josephine says the Steffenses, with their long upper lips, have no 
sentiment. When I came home the day before Christmas, however, and 


1 If,” the Sacramento Bee wrote of Letitia Berkeley, A.M., “it finds a ready 
sale it will be because it is lecherous. It is a book absolutely unfit for any youth- 
ful reader, be he boy or girl, and one that should prove altogether uninteresting 
to any healthy-minded man or woman. It has the appearance of having been 
written with the desire that its nastiness would sell it. It is to be hoped that the 
author will be disappointed in this, and that she will find the reading public 
purer than she thinks.” Other reviewers also attacked the novel for immorality, 
though its only offense was its mild challenge to the absurdities of late Victorian- 
ism. A few critics praised the author's seriousness and, while commenting on 
faults of amateurishness, discerned in the work interesting potentialities. 
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found your box of wine there I had an emotion. I liked having been 
remembered. I liked, better than the wine, the sentiment of the gift. 

These have been fast, full days. My first assistant is ill, up and down, 
and he worries me, besides doubling my work. And I am trying to 
write my novel evenings, Saturday afternoon, and Sunday. It is a 
bigger job than I thought, but it goes, and I have just done the sixth 
chapter. 

Business is good. I am not making much financial headway. My 
capital does not grow so fast as I’d like to have it. I ought to have made 
much more than I did out of the boom in stocks, but your caution, 
which I have inherited, prevents my taking large risks. Professionally 
all is clear, however, and I have stood off all offers of change for my 
terms, which are not easy for the fellows that nibble at me. I know 
pretty well what I want. 

Mrs. Bontecou is sick abed and that breaks up Josephine, who has 
to attend her mother. Her novel is coming on, nevertheless, and it is 
going to be very good, very good. 

Tell Lulu we'd like to have her stop over here and see us on her 
way back. 

My love to all. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


P.S.: You wouldn't care if I cut my name for literary purposes to 
Lincoln Steffens, would you? J., etc. is too long and unloyely. 
Ss. 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
New York, May 20, 1900 
My dear Mother: 

You have some of your girls back now, and you have had time to 
find out what fine girls they are. What I rejoiced at most was the firm 
simplicity of their character. There might have been conceit; there is 
only a certain very attractive gentle self-assurance. I hope they will not 
stay in Sacramento so long that they will lose the sense they got of 
the world. It would not take much time to undo most of what has 
been done. 

I suggested to them a course of teaching; not because I wished to see 


1 His unfinished novel, with Captain Max Schmittberger as the hero. 
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their education turned to use. But their training has been so exclusively 
scientific that a year or two at an American college where the atmos- 
phere is charged with art, letters, and ideas would finish them off on 
a side that, I judged, was a little bit rough. Maybe I am wrong, how- 
ever; I saw too little of them to be confident. And besides, the world 
of men and women would do as well, perhaps, what I think is needed. 

You may consider this captious, My idea is only that when we get 
so near it, we ought to go on to perfection. I sincerely admire the two 
psychologists. 

As for the rug you speak of, that has become indispensable to us. 
I am sorry to disappoint you. 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 


New York, Nov. 11, 1900 
My dear Father :— 

1 don't believe 1 acknowledged the check for September, but the 
checks go cancelled to you, so that when I am very busy, as I was 
electing McKinley, I don't let formal receipts worry me. 

Well, we won, didn’t we? The hypocrites have beaten the fools, the 
cowards helping, and Mr. McK., the arch-American hypocrite, will fret 
along four years more. Stocks are booming, and a lot of new trusts 
are to be formed. The stock of all is to be elevated and loaded off on 
the public. Wall Street is gloating over the prospect. Everybody is 
making money. I am making money. The “Street” is going wild, and 
the keenest of the big criminals down there say that we shall have such 
a boom as we never had before, a further rise now, a reaction, then 
the highest rise of all, then—when stocks are all marketed and over- 
production has glutted the market,—then, they say, a crash! McKinley 
is to have a panic just as sure as Bryan would have had one, only later; 
but fortunes can be made in the market preliminary to the fall, so who 
cares? Not J. 1 don't see how any intelligent man can be a partisan. 
I can’t, yet I am joining the Republican organization of my district. 
They were a bit frightened lest with my “pull” with Roosevelt and 
other big leaders 1 was going into it to get something, but I told them 
I wanted nothing, said it so that they understood, and I was welcome. 
Iris all fraud and buncombe, lying and thieving, disloyalty and selfish- 
ness. If 1 ever do want anything I shall get it, for I will make such 


upper: THEODORE, ROOSEVELT IN HIS OFFICE IN TUE WEITE 
HOUSE, 1908 (‘Times Wide World). lower: “AN AUTHOR'S EVENING 
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a deal as Gov. Perkins made and bind it as your rivals did. You have 
served your party faithfully, so, being the Republican party, it threw 
you down. The Republicans are worse than the Democrats,—but they 
are not fools; they are intelligent rascals, so I prefer them. 

I note the explosion of one lie: Bryan was keeping up the war in 
the Philippines; him defeated, and Aguinaldo was going to surrender. 
But Gen. MacArthur reports, after election, that there is a long fight 
ahead. The Christian in South Africa and in the Philippines is having 
a hard time bestowing upon the heathen and the Boer the blessings 
of civilization, good government, and religion. Phew! Don’t you feel 
too that we smell bad? 

Affectionately your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


New York, May 4, 1901 
My dear Father:— 

Josephine is home again; and the crisis of our lives is upon us. She 
cannot stay in New York City, nor very near it. We are thinking of 
breaking up entirely to go away, both of us. This flat had become im- 
possible anyway, the lot next it having been sold off to a man who 
has erected on it a house which is higher than ours and completely 
shuts off our light and air. Then, too, the Commercial Advertiser has 
moved and has gone not into a healthier but a much worse building 
than the old one. I have made a good deal of money in the stock 
market, am out of all but investments, so that financially we are in the 
best of condition. With what we could earn by occasional writing, we 
could count on $2,400 a year at the least. The trouble is health. I am 
home—sick today; I have not been well for some time; there have 
occurred to me some symptoms of nervous prostration. 

So you see how all signs are pointing to a temporary retirement. 
Against it is the growing success of the Commercial Advertiser, about 
which I have written enough. That, however, does not mean any more 
money or power for me. It might some day, but the day would seem 
to be very remote. I often think I have got all there is in it for myself 
in the way either of experience or profit. One of the magazines is 
making me an offer of $5,000 a year to take the managing editorship 
of it, and I am dickering with them at this moment. There is a pub- 
lishing business of some magnitude in which I am to have a good 
share of the work; and I should be the hired man, the only persons 
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above me being the three partners, all of whom are able but broken 
men, worked out in the business. This I might take if they would 
let me wait to come to them for four or five months. But I don’t think 
they would consent to that. They are in great necd of their managing 
editor right away and say they would have to get another if I would 
not join them now. 

If they would let me have time to rest up, I should devote it to my 
novel, which I think will be a success if I could put it out this summer. 
J. and I would go up into Vermont, hire one of those abandoned 
farms, and work eight hours a day at our books. I have suggested 
that instead of an abandoned farm in Vermont we go to California. 
J. wants me to visit you, but not to stay West. There would be friends 
to see and receive, some travelling to be done; for we could not stay 
long in Sacramento on J.’s account. But maybe you could tell me of 
some quiet place either high up in the Sierras, like Lake Tahoe, or in 
the dry southern part of the state. ... I shall be interested to hear 
from you. 

Give my love to Mamma and the girls. I think some of them will 
be pleased by this letter. You may not, but there is this to be said: I am 
a success so far; the move contemplated is to give myself a chance at 
the kind of success I always have hankered for, that of an author. And 
really the question to be decided now is whether to be forever a jour- 


nalist, a publisher (with the magazine people, who want me for that) 
or an author. 


New York, May 7, 1901 
My dear Father:— 


Your long, pleasant letter with check enclosed ($15) is at hand. The 
main topic discussed in it is settled. 

McClure's Magazine has consented to wait till Oct. 1 for me to take 
the editorship, so I resigned here yesterday to take effect on June 1, 
or as soon as Mr. Wright can find a city editor. He was very fine 
about it, showing generously that he appreciated my services and re- 
gretted to have me go. But he did not resist. J. and I shall spend four 
months somewhere in the country, far from a town, and I will work 
on my novel till my engagement begins on the magazine. Nothing is 


known of this here, except among the few immediately concerned, so 
you had better not speak of it. 
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I'm sorry to hear your finances are not perfect, but they seem to be 
clear and straight. Mine are at the best. I shall have about $1,800 a year. 


New York, Saturday night, May 25, 1901 
My dear Father: 

We have your letter of May 21, which we read with great interest, 
all of us, and decided forthwith that no matter what didn't happen 1 
should go home for a while. 

There is nothing more to say now. Your letter was fine, warm and 
kind and good, Josephine declares you are of the salt of the earth and 
I would admit it even to her, if it did not reflect on me. Between you 
and me, I think she is right. And the silent mother; we shall soon see 
her again too. But our stay will be short. Please don’t be disappointed 
and don’t ask us to remain long. These few months are the only chance 
I shall have to prove that I am a writer as well as an editor, and I do 
want more offers to come to me on that side than on the side of busi- 
ness. I’m afraid I shall be asked next to take the presidency of a bank, 
when all I want is a commission to write a good story of something 
worth while. 

We are all ripped up. Our home is a warehouse and a baggage 
room; the only rings at our bell are from delivery men out of the 
shop; our literature is nothing but the folders of railways. The work 
at the office goes humming,—the circulation is higher than ever and 
we are getting a maximum of business,—but everything else is in a 
state of transition and confusion. I wish I were on the train now. 


Hollenbeck Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California, 
June 20, 1901. 

My dear Father:— 

Three nights and two days on the Santa Anita Ranch, a day at 
Santa Barbara with Harry Hollister, a night here to think it over, and 
I leave this evening on the Limited with this conclusion: that you 
have no happier child than Dot,—unless it is Jimmy Hollister.» They 
are the prize impression of my trip, the best thing I have seen. Her 


1 Dot had married John James Hollister, a fellow-student at Stanford, and 
son of Colonel William Hollister who brought the first sheep to California. 
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you know. He is one of the finest young men I ever met, simple, re- 
served, solid; and with Dot he is beautiful. There is love there, but 
love may be passionate, violent, selfish. Jimmy is gentle, kind and 
easily affectionate, As I told Dot, too, he is able. What he does, he 
does without a strain, and I noticed in him that calm sense of reserve 
power which I have found in the big men of Wall Street. He has 
repose, because he has strength, maybe even power, and if a crisis ever 
comes in thcir lives she will find James Hollister a big, brave man. Dot 
is all right. 

They all like her. Will and Harry and the Mexican, “Jo”; they have 
accepted “Jimmy's young wife,” as they call her with a touch of humor 
that is a touch of human affection. 

She is nervous just now. Her condition makes her so, but it is partly 
the excitement of extraordinary happiness, and there isn’t an element 
in their situation that is not just as it should be. Write to her as often 
as you ail can till she is through her time, but rely on her tall, hand- 
some young husband to see her out. 

I am delighted. I’m almost as happy over them as they are over 
themselves, and I'm inclined to forget everything else in the thought 
of the little old home of adobe on the Santa Anita Ranch. I’m glad 
that I got away with disturbing it, but I wouldn’t take that chance 
again. I wouldn’t go near them again for a long while lest I should 
make some slip. 

Will Whitman delivered the three letters from Josephine, who was 
excited in one and worried, calmer in the next and quite satished with 
her situation in the third. Yet I am glad I am well on my way back 
to her. I never should have gone without her, and I won't again. She 
wishes me to say that on our “next decade outing she will come with 
me.” She will. I'll have to get her up in a bungalow in the Adiron- 
dacks and give her a good time, for she has had a hard siege of it 
shifting about for herself. As I make it out, I get home on June 25, 
and shall have Josephine out of Squirrel Inn by July 1. Then for the 
novel and a quiet summer. 

It has been good to be home again, to the old home, I mean, and 
see and feel you all, especially since you all are so well and contented. 
1 can see too that you are all in for a long life of quiet satisfactions. 
You and Mamma are sound and clear for whatever may come. Lulu 
is changed remarkably, and Laura has her problem to solve; Laura is 
the youngest of us, and there is time for her. I'd like to write a long 
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letter to her, only she seems so self-reliant that it would be a little like 
interference. But I believe in her also. I like everybody, in fact, and I 
like you all just as you are. 

Love to all, and goodbye. 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Steffens Camp, Adirondacks, 
July 11 or 12, 1901 

My dear Mother:— 

When we first arrived here at Old Forge, we took a guide on the 
little steamer and came up through the First, Second, and Third Lakes 
of Fulton Chain and found on the west bank of Fourth Lake the little 
old log cabin which Josephine had hired for the season while I was 
with you. The guide and I carried all our trunks and boxes from the 
dock up to the veranda. J. and I worked about the house till we were 
clear, then, while she attended to the little things, the final “setting to 
rights,” the guide and I went about the lake, he to point out the trails, 
springs, best fishing places, etc., I to learn them and gather some bal- 
sam for what they call up here a bough bed. The guide made the 
bed; he laid in the little sprigs of balsam, stem down, feathery tops 
up, row on row, close together, and the result is a sweet-smelling bed 
of pine, flat and not soft, but comfortable. 

Thereafter J. and I were keeping house alone. I call it playing house. 
The work is easy. At first we got all three meals, but our box of manu- 
script came and we wanted more time to write, so we decided to have 
our noonday meal at a boarding camp half a mile up the lake, along 
a beautiful trail through the woods. Now we prepare breakfast and 
supper. I make the fire at 6 A.M., empty slops and carry water; she 
cooks; I set the table; we wash dishes together; I sweep the floors and 
she makes the bed. By 8 or 8:30 we are at our writing. 

It is a pleasant vacation. We are brown already, and fat, strong, and 
cheerful. 

The house is two stories high, but very small. The dock is twenty 
feet out, with a bridge, and there is a boat to go with the camp. The 
outfit: house, with furniture, beds, mattresses, dishes, and kitchen 
utensils; ice and wood and boat, costs us $50 a month. A “supply boat,” 
a clumsy little steamer, peddles meat, butter, eggs, canned goods daily, 
bringing also good cheer and gossip for its customers. Don’t you think 
it all very fine? 
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I shall not be writing much. When I work, I don't feel like letters, 
but once in a while I want to have a word with you. Since my visit 
home, I feel nearer to you all again. The affections, even those that 
are matters of course, need some little feeding now and then, and my 
journey to you was a great thing for me. I could sce that you enjoyed 
it, too. It has made all the rest of the world brighter for me, and I 
have a warmer feeling for the world. 

Josephine sends her love to all; to you she says that this is her first 
experience at housekeeping, and it gives her a pain in the back. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To William F. Neely’ 


Camp Fulton, Fourth Lake, 
Old Forge, Herkimer Co, N. Y, 
July 14, 1901 

My dear Mr. Neely:— 

My long journey is ended. I am up here in the Adirondack woods 
living, my wife and I alone, in a little log cabin on the very edge of 
this pretty lake, fishing, swimming, writing a book I long have wished 
to get at. It is all very still, very beautiful; we are content and busy. 

But I often think of my visit “home.” That includes you, and do 
you know, those few calls on you are among the happiest recollections 
of all. It was good; I mean it did me good, morally, to find just the 
man I knew as a boy. Sometimes, you see, a boy is fooled; he admires 
things which to his maturer judgment are not admirable; he loves 
people who are not really lovable at all. 1 suppose I was selfish as a 
child, as children are wont to be. Perhaps I did not give affection for 
your kindness, yours and Mrs. Neely's. But children are keen, too; and 
I must have put away in my heart many a little note of sharp obser- 
vation, for as I grew older I thought more and more of Mr. and Mrs. 
Neely, and I loved you more and more, admired you more and morc. 
In a word, J appreciated at last the friends of my childhood. 

Thus it was that I was eager to see you. And when I found you 
white and ill, it did not pain me. I was sorry for you, but my emo- 
tion was a happier one. You were just the sweet, good man I had 
expected. Your character was not imagined, it was remembered. 


* Owner of the Neely Ranch to which Steffens rode a-harseback as a boy. 
See Autobiography, 54. 
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Perhaps it is not respectful to talk this right out as I am doing. It 
may hurt you. But, my dear old friends, I do want you to know that 
you have done a fine thing in your life. As I study men, here in New 
York, in the battlefield of the world, I am pushed more and more to 
the conclusion that character is the thing. Lots of men make money, 
many a man achieves fame, and those who “do well” are millions. 
Success, however, often means loss of character, The men who come 
out “on top” or at the bottom or strong and healthy and pure as they 
went in are few. But they are the men, after all. 

If men judged by this standard, think what a rank you would take. 
It isn’t sweetening for a man to contemplate himself in this way; it’s 
positively bad for a young man to do it. But I'd like to make you 
realize that you've done about the finest thing a man can do: go out 
the male child, work, love, and fight, succeed in his vocation, and age 
brave and kind and strong, a man with his duty all done. If I could 
make you see that this is true, as I see it, with an eye to the others, I 
think I could make you breathe in your little room there a sigh of 
self-satisfaction. If I fail in that, I shall go on carrying about with me 
the image of such a man, and loving it. That, sir, you cannot forbid. 
And, indeed, I may get back in a year or two to renew my impres- 
sion.... 

Don’t answer this letter. That would only irk you. Pll write again 
before long whether you do or not, and Fd feel freer to write often if 
I did not fear to bother you with the thought of answering. Or, if 
you prefer to write, tell me simply how you are. 

Sincerely, affectionately, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Fulton Camp, Fourth Lake, 
Old Forge, Herkimer Co., 
Aug. 27, 1901 

My dear Father :— 

. .. The time is growing shorter fast; only four weeks left. And I 
am not half done with my novel yet. I have 60,000 words, I reckon, 
and am moving on at the rate of 3,000 a day. But that won't see me 
through, not by a long way, and anyway, the tale isn’t half told yet, 
even if I should reach the limit of my space. I'd simply have to cut. 
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Then, too, I think I'll have to rewrite, which is long but pleasant 
work. 

If you see Mr. Neely tell him I was pleased to get the picture of the 
old farm. It reminded me of the farm. But I have in my mind’s eye, 
indelibly photographed, so clear that if I were an artist I could draw 
it, a picture a hundred times as good as this crude print. I'll keep it 
as a memento. And some day, if I write anything about the farm, and 
the people there, I may print the old picture.’ (We have at home,— 
your home,—a copy, a duplicate of this.) But my description will be 
better than the print, so it won’t be printed. 

How is Mr. Neely? Aunty Ann says she called on him. I hope you 
or Laura,—some of you,—will call as often as you can. 

Did you do anything about that saddle for Hjalmar Bergman’s? 
boy? 

Josephine sends love to you all. She is writing at about the same 
rate as I now, and we are very cheerful. Now for a row in the sun- 
shine; we've had.rain for a month and are eager for the dry warmth 
of the sun which seems today to be filling the universe. 

Affectionately, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


Fourth Lake, Sept. 4, 1901 
My dear Father:— 

Your long, amusing letter, which accounts for my facetiousness as 
inherited, came about an hour ago. I have just finished it and J. is read- 
ing it now; and laughing. It is too long to answer. All PIL attempt to 
do is to allay some of your fears and lay some of your suspicions. 

J. soon got well, and now is as red as a brick, as hard, too, but she 
is round. As cook, however, she went on strike, and for a month now 
we have been taking all our meals out at the boarding house,—Fulton 
Camp. It’s a short row and, if it rains, a moderate walk away; life 
has been better since we surrendered, and we have more time and more 
energy for work. Housekeeping for us two is a waste of time; either 
of us could write $50 or $100 worth of stuff in the time and with less 
trouble than it takes to cook and clean up in a week. 

* In 1930 a copy of this was found, to Lincoln Steffens’s surprise, in the N. Y. 
Public Library and printed in the Autobiography, 54. 


2 Bergman was a boyhood friend who rode horseback with young Lennie Stef- 
fens. See Autobiography, 30. 
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The Doctor stayed a fortnight with us, and he had a good time. 
He's a botanist and naturalist; was a professor in natural history in 
his younger days. So he went plant-hunting in the woods every day, 
bringing home sacks full of things we called “pig weeds.” Then this 
is a great place for the paddle. Dr. Bontecou in 1857 went to the 
Amazon for the U. S. Government, spent a year there paddling and 
shooting in his search for specimens of the plant and animal life for 
Smithsonian Institution. He lived Indian fashion with the Indians, 
and the paddle was his means of locomotion. Yet he hasn’t had a 
paddle in his hand since 1858. It all came back to him here, and he 
was as much a kid again as you were at the circus; only he had no 
dreams and no doctor. 

The article of mine which you speak of is to be in the October 
number of Ainslie’s; it had better not circulate much in Sacramento 
if you are running for Mayor, since it is against the business men in 
politics. I forgot about you when I ordered copies to Mayor Gov. Clark, 
the Bee and the Record-Union. But if it’s brought up before you, I'll 
answer in a letter to the paper that uses it. 

The time of our stay here is drawing to a close. I’m rushing ahead. 
. .. But I can’t finish. It’s too bad. J.’s novel may be out first, though 
she had a long start of me which I have made up; and I’m now ‘way 
ahead of her. She writes better than I do; I write faster than she... . 

As to the Mayoralty, I'll vote for you, but I wouldn’t nominate you. 
I like your position on it, though the ward politicians won't. As to 
Wall Street, which you mention guardedly, I’m doing nothing during 
vacation; that's no time to be worrying about stocks, especially since 
they’ve paid for my rest, and J.’s vacation, too. 

I'd like to hear from Laura. 

Love to all from all. 


To Robert Dunn* 
Fourth Lake, Sept. 11, rgor 

My dear Mr. Dunn:— 

October, then, will find us both back in town. I'll have a place to 
receive you, so you'll call on me as soon as it is convenient. 

But don’t count on me at all at all. I shan’t know where I am at 
for a while, nor what I can do or not do. And besides, the things I’d 
like to have you tried at would be only occasional articles; they 


1 A reporter on Steffens’s staff. 
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wouldn't take all your time nor pay all your expenses, especially at 
first. They'll interest you, however, if my people approve of them, and 
if they agree with me about you. I suppose they'll want to put you at 
something near at home by way of a test. My idea would be to send 
you to the China war zone with a series of articles to write. Take Asia, 
for instance— However, we'll talk it all over. 

You see, though, that it's journalism, which I enjoyed, as you know. 
Things are pretty much what you make them, Dunn. Even success 
is. What do you mean by “making a success of it”? Money, fame, 
power? However, we'll talk that over when we are back at work and 
have more time for trifles. 

Yours sincerely, 


J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Fourth Lake, Sept. 11, 1901 
My dear Father:— 

... McKinley is better. I sold stock on the recovery Tuesday and 
may be sorry. I let go of 200 steel at 44 and 45. Have ordered them 
repurchased at 43 and 44, but will hardly get them now. Roosevelt as 
President would cause almost a panic, and you may be sure Wall 
Street, Hanna and all that they represent, with Platt leading them, will 
fight his nomination. 1 don’t think he'll get it. Meanwhile McKinley 
is sainted. . . . 

Love to all, even to Laura, from alle beide. 

Your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


III 
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THE LIFE HISTORY OF A 
MUCKRAKER 


(1901-1911) 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century the low-priced monthly 

magazine, aided by new printing and engraving processes, made 
its appearance. Frank Munsey, John Brisben Walker, and S. S. McClure 
were the pioneers. Their magazines, selling for ten or fifteen cents, set 
new circulation records, reaching hundreds of thousands of readers. 
By the turn of the century there was a great audience and a great 
opportunity. 

Three months after Steffens became managing editor, McClure, 
telling him he did not know how to edit a magazine, advised him to 
get out of the office. His first stop was St. Louis, where he found a 
story, the story of the corruption of a city. He commissioned a young 
reporter, Claude Wetmore, to write it up, and went to look at other 
cities. Wetmore’s report had to be rewritten, and meantime Steffens 
had begun to think about municipal corruption. He decided to see— 
and to write—for himself. The trail led to Minneapolis, back to St. 
Louis, to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York City. 

“The Shame of Minneapolis” was published in MeClure’s for Janu- 
ary, 1903. In the same issue appeared the third installment of Ida Tar- 
bell’s “History of the Standard Oil” and Ray Stannard Baker's “The 
Right to Work.” “We did not plan it so,” S. S. McClure wrote; “it is 
a coincidence that this number contains three arraignments of Ameri- 
can character such as should make every one of us stop and think.” It 
was a coincidence, but McClure was not slow, when he felt the public 
response, to make it a policy. The muckraking era had begun. 

By the end of 1903, Steffens could please his father by telling him of 
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the abundant evidences of personal success. As his exposures of the 
cities appeared, first in the magazine and then as a book, The Shame 
of the Cities, and were followed by his studies of the states, published 
as The Struggle for Self-Government, he discovered that the political 
influence of which he had dreamed in his college days was his. He 
could not ride on a train without hearing his articles discussed, and 
his phrases, carefully designed to stick in the public memory, were 
repeated the country over in editorials, speeches, and sermons. 

The American people had been told about corruption before, but 
now they were made conscious of it as a national phenomenon. They 
believed that Steffens, who had diagnosed the evil, could tell them how 
to cure it. From every major city of the country men who were eager 
for reform wrote him for advice. He was urged to make more inves- 
tigations, to speak to organizations of every kind, to attend confer- 
ences, and “participate in conspiracies” for the public welfare. He was 
attacked, too, with vituperation and with the ridicule that practical 
men have always used against those who talk of change. But men in 
office, from the President down, listened to him. 

In 3906, for reasons set forth in his letters to his father, he, together 
with Ida Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, and others, left McClure’s 
and bought the American Magazine, for which he wrote his famous 
article on Hearst and reported the breaking up of the West Coast ring 
of timber thieves. But a year later he left the American for much the 
same reason that he and his colleagues had resigned from McClure's. 
In the early part of 1908 he reported Washington for a syndicate of 
newspapers, and interviewed Roosevelt, Taft, La Follette, Bryan, 
Johnson, and Debs for Everybody's. 

There were still, so far as Steffens was concerned, unlimited oppor- 
tunities for free-lance muckraking, but his restless mind was feeling 
its way toward another task. At first he had believed, in common with 
most of the other muckrakers, that exposure was enough, that, given 
the truth, the citizens would find a way to act upon it. By 1908 he 
doubted this. A good average American, he reported in his article on 
“Roosevelt, Taft, La Follette,” had said to him: “I'm tired of exposure, 
I know something is wrong, something big... . Tell us what to do 
about it. . . . You show us what to do and—we'll do it.” Steffens tried 
to tell the average American what to do, but he came to realize that 
demonstration would be more effective than prescription. Many re- 
formers had asked him to help them put his ideas into practice, and 
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now E. A. Filene made a concrete proposal. Steffens was not merely 
to muckrake Boston; he was to work out a plan for a better Boston 
and direct its execution. He moved to the city in the autumn of 1908 
and set to work. 

During these years of constant travel, of public acclaim, and of in- 
timate participation in political movements from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, he made many new friends. Everywhere he went he 
found men and women working in his spirit and in some form or 
other toward his goal, and out of the sharing of plans and hopes 
came friendships, often lifelong. In Denver there were Judge Lindsey 
and James H. Causey; in San Francisco, Fremont Older, Rudolph 
Spreckels, and George Boke; in Oregon, William U’Ren and C. J. 
Reed; in Cleveland, Tom Johnson, Newton Baker, and Fred Howe; 
in Toledo, “Golden Rule” Jones and Brand Whitlock; in Philadelphia, 
Joseph Fels; on the Coast again, Francis Heney, William Kent, and 
E. W. Scripps; in Cincinnati, Dan Kiefer; in New Jersey, James Dill, 
Mark Fagan, and George Record; in Boston, Filene and Brandeis. 
Frank and Rebecca Heney, Fred and Marie Howe, Brand and Nell 
Whitlock, Robert and Belle La Follette and their children, Fremont 
and Cora Older—these and others were more than political allies; they 
were dear friends of Lincoln and Josephine Steffens. 

With all these and countless others Steffens was in constant touch. 
Recently discovered boxes, stored when he left his home in Con- 
necticut, contain letters to him from nearly five hundred individuals, 
dating from 1gor to 1911. There is scarcely an American of eminence 
in any field who is not represented. To all of these persons he must 
have written; to many, as their replies show, he wrote again and again. 
But, since many of his correspondents are no longer alive, compara- 
tively few of his letters have been recovered. He was, moreover, for 
obvious reasons, forced to write sparingly to his parents and sisters, 
and, though his letters to them have been saved, they are not numerous. 
Thus it happens that, so far as this chapter is concerned, the years from 
1g01 to 1908, taken together, are in bulk less than almost any single 
year before or after. 

It may seem regrettable that the busiest period of Steffens’s life, the 
period in which his reputation was made and his influence established, 
should be so scantily represented, and yet, even if many letters had 
been preserved, perhaps it would have been necessary to omit them. 
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For these are the years described in most detail in the Autobiography, 
to which, indeed, nearly a quarter of the book is devoted. 

What the letters do give is a sense of the excitement of the period, 
of the satisfaction that he took in his influence and his determination 
to use it wisely, and of the completeness with which his life was lived 
in the political arena. Steffens, in these years, was both an active re- 
former and a pioneer in journalism. He not only devised, as was widely 
recognized, new methods of gathering material; he took the greatest 
care to write his articles so that they would make the strongest impact 
on the millions of readers of the low-priced magazines. It is the muck- 
raker in action that the letters, if only in hasty glimpses, show. They 
reveal, also, the tenderness that entered into all his personal relation- 
ships, even at a time when the severity of his published words was 
something to be feared. The actual events of the muckraking era are 
to be found in the Autobiography; the “feel” of the period is in the 
letters, 

The attitudes of the muckraking years were not to persist. The de- 
sire to find a program of action, which Steffens had announced in his 
article on Roosevelt, Taft, and La Follette, inspired a series of studies 
of social reformers and their accomplishments, published in book form 
as Upbuilders. It inspired also his interest in the Single Tax, which 
Louis F. Post, Joseph Fels, Dan Kiefer, and other friends proposed as 
the ultimate solution. It inspired his growing friendliness toward So- 
cialism, which troubled his family. (When Eugene Debs read the proof 
of Steffens’s interview with him, he wrote, from the “Red Special”: 
“You have written from and have been inspired by a social brain, a 
social heart, and a social conscience, and if you are not a socialist I do 
not know one.”) And it inspired his determination to show, in Boston, 
what could be accomplished toward better government. 

But muckraking did not lead as directly as Steffens hoped into a 
successful program of change. Though he had shown clearly enough 
in the series of articles called “It” and in other writings the ubiquitous 
influence of “the system,” he still believed that “the system” need not 
be overthrown. Do not trust in “good” men, he told his friends; rely 
on sound platforms. Good men and bad, he argued, could be per- 
suaded to work together for the benefit of all. 

In Boston, however, the practical measures he proposed were largely 
unsuccessful, and the book he had agreed to write proved endlessly 
difficult. (It took him four years to finish it, and then it satisfied 
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neither the Boston committee nor himself.) Furthermore, many of his 
reformer friends were being defeated; and the magazines began to 
give up muckraking, partly because of pressure from the advertisers 
and partly because of some shift in public sentiment that he could 
not analyze. 

And just as a political epoch seemed to be drawing to a close, the 
stability he had achieved, in the midst of political turmoil, in his per- 
sonal life was abruptly destroyed. The letters, even with some omis- 
sions, show the joy he took in creating his home, Little Point, at River- 
side, Connecticut, and suggest that the period of success was also a 
period of domestic affection and peace. The death of his mother in the 
summer of 1910, though it ended a relationship he had cherished, was 
not unexpected. But the illness of his wife in the autumn and her 
death on January 7, 1911, her death at a time when, as he wrote, there 
was so much that she still wanted to do, not only moved him deeply 
but necessarily altered the course of his life. His daily references to 
her sickness, often in brief notes that have been omitted, underline the 
severity of the blow. 

Yet Steffens, while so much of his life seemed to be ending, was 
making new beginnings. His visit to his father and sisters in Cali- 
fornia and his trip to Europe with the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
were, perhaps, really substitutes for living, but foundations had been 
laid for a new life. During his years in Boston, he had come to know 
some of the students at Harvard, and he turned, with a frank and 
simple friendship, to the younger generation. Walter Lippmann, soon 
after graduation in 1910, became Steffens’s secretary. Lippmann’s class- 
mate, John Reed, whose father Steffens had known in Portland, re- 
turned from a vagabond year in Europe, asking for and receiving a 
job. “I guess you will have your chance,” Steffens wrote him, and he 
made chances for many another young man. 

His interest in these young men, his older friendships, his work, and 
especially his persistent curiosity about men and why they acted as they 
did—all these made a life. In spite of personal loss and his astonish- 
ment at the blocking of what he had thought would be a simple way 
to realize “the promise of American life,” he had no intention either 
of repeating his errors or of becoming a tired radical. Ever since his 
student days at the University of California he had at intervals formu- 
lated his plans for his life, and, though no one could have prized flexi- 
bility more or shown greater willingness to adapt himself to new con- 
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ditions, there was a fundamental consistency in his designs. Now the 
map had to be redrawn once more, and drastically, but he did not 
forget his destination. 


To Joseph Steffens 
McClure’s Magazine, 
New York, Sept. 28, 1901 
My dear Father:— 

At the conclusion of my first week with McClure's, I am happy to 
say that I like it. 1 wrote you about the amount of work; I wished I 
had not laughed at it. There was a flood of it in the next few days. 
I fought through it till my head ached. Once done, I found nothing 
more to do for a day or so,—nothing but the routine and some 
thought. Then I realized that I had tackled and done in a day or two 
the work of a week. It was the old newspaper habit of doing each 
day all that there was to do. Now I am onto the game. 

But the personal side is the pleasantest aspect of the situation. I like 
the men I’m working with. They are sympathetic, helpful, and appre- 
ciative. In short, all looks well, and I am satisfied. 

The only cause of discontent is remote. I am not going to be able 
to proceed with my own private work. 

Josephine is coming home today. I’m to mect her in an hour or two. 
Goodbye; love to all. 

Affectionately, 
J. L. Steffens 


New York, Nov. 2, 1901 
My dear Father:— 

This last letter of yours containing your speech was an immense sat- 
isfaction to me. The speech was especially good. I remember Roose- 
velt's answer to a remonstrance of mine that a sentence he wrote in 
one of his great speeches was too long and involved. He said: 

“I try to put the whole truth in each sentence; that'is, if I propound 
a proposition I back hard against it all that conditions it. And the 
reason for this habit is that I’ve found out how one sentence quoted 
without the context can be made to stab back and hurt me.” 

That one sentence of yours was queer. The whole speech is not only 
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reasonable, but just and convincing. Your experience is like Roose- 
velt’s. Of course, I agree with what you say. My article in Ainsbie’s* 
was along the same lines. 

Your remark about my being “bound like other of your friends” 
from doing anything for you hurt me. I have been thinking it over, 
and I'll amend what I said to this extent: I couldn’t ask Roosevelt for 
anything for myself, but for you I will use all my influence. Just say 
what you want and I'll try to do it. 

Business booms here. It is good in the whole city, and the country 
seems to be prospering. But I think we have seen the best of it and 
that, while there will be one more uplift, the height of it will not 
reach the last and the decline will follow. All goes well here. 


To Theodore Roosevelt 
New York, November 7, 1901 
My dear Colonel: 

I should like very much before anything is done toward dealing with 
the police department, to suggest some specific lines of action, and I 
am going to ask you now to suggest to Mr. Low® that he Jet me talk 
with him a while about this subject. You laughed at me once for main- 
taining so long my interest in the police department. I don’t believe I 
ever could lose it. The way to reform it seems to me to be very clear, 
though very difficult, and I should like to have a hand in that work. 
I should like to be Commander in Chief for a year or two, but I sup- 
pose I am not conspicuous enough to be a creditable appointment. The 
most I can expect is to be consulted as to ways and means. Please give 
the matter a moment’s serious consideration and do whatever you 
think wise. z 
Yours very sincerely, 

J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
New York, Dec. 29, 1901 
My dear Father: 
A very dear friend of mine, Mr. Frederick G. Dow, died suddenly 
yesterday, and I have just returned from a call upon Mrs. Dow. Mr. 


1 “Great Types of Modern Business; VI, Politics,” Ainslie’s Magazine, Oct., 
1901. 

2 Seth Low, Mayor of the new reform administration, former President of Co- 
lumbia College. See Autobiography, 283, 431- 
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Dow was a much older man than I; he was fifty-one, and had made 
his career, a brilliant one, as a corporation lawyer. He was one of the 
men who drew the papers and negotiated the finances of the U. S. 
Steel Co. Hard and cynical he was, and with some cause, because as 
a child he was not welcomed to the world; and for most of his life 
he was not loved by anyone but his wife. The conviction grew upon 
him that he could not win the affection of men, and he was embit- 
tered. A year or two ago, the change came; just how I do not know, 
but certain it is that he became the kindest man I ever knew. He tried 
to disguise it, but his rare quality shone all the brighter through the 
keen suppressed sarcasms and the rough, impatient intelligence. He 
was much loved; and he came to know it. He is a great loss to me, for 
I was one of his most intimate friends. His interest in my career was 
of an aggressive sort; he wished to push me; he could not be content 
when I was not advancing. Once when I had a paper loss of $2,000 
in a stock, he offered to buy the shares from me at my purchase price; 
and when I told him that I could not permit that, he was disgruntled 
and made me promise not to sell out at a loss. 

I think I have told you about my investment in real estate. A map 
of an old survey shows that the property is just a little less than seventy 
acres. It is most beautiful now with the snow on the ground, wild and 
tangled, a lovely wilderness within an hour of New York, within a 
mile and a half of rich Greenwich and the Sound. The land all about 
it sells for from $200 to $1,000 an acre; simply because it is improved 
or near-improved property. The Setons* and we are getting friends of 
ours to buy all around us. Mrs. Jaccacci, the wife of an associate editor 
of McClure’s, has just taken up a tract of go acres next to mine, and’ 
many more want to join us. I feel pretty sure not only that we shall 
have a delightful home to live in while we are in New York, but that 
we shall be able to sell off a piece of some 20 acres soon for almost 
as much as we paid for the whole; also that when we are ready to 
move (to California or wherever) we can get out with a good profit. 
This may be a dream, but at any rate I shall have got out of Wall 
Street with my loot. 

Mr. McClure has returned from Europe, and he wants me to do 
my editing on the railroad and cable. “Get out of the office,” he says, 


* Ernest Thompson-Seton, the naturalist and writer, and his wife, Grace 
Gallatin, a childhood friend of the Steffens family. 
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“go to Washington, Newfoundland, California, and Europe. Meet 
people, find out what’s on, and write yourself.” So I may turn up in 
Sacramento on my way to China some day. 

We have been rejoicing lately in a telegram from J. James Hollister, 
about his boy and its mother. I have written him and must now write 
to Dot. 

Love for all, and a Happy New Year from all of us. 

Lincoln Steffens 


Ernie Southworth writes that he spoke to you of my purchase of 
land and that you said it was a speculation. Then he says: “You don't 
get your sentiment from your father.” Which shows how little out- 
siders know of us! People here think I’m hard-headed and that the 
feeling in my writings comes from my father or mother. Out there 
they think you are hard-headed and that my work reflects original 
emotion. 


New York, April 11, 1902 
My dear Father:— 

I am seriously considering the purchase of a little weekly paper up 
in Greenwich, where my land is, not to run it myself but to edit it 
with my former assistant city editor in charge on the ground. The 
papers there are miserable things. One has a circulation of 1,000, the 
other less; yet the population is 35,000. It attracts me because I'd like 
to own a paper, make it count, and then I want to have it behind me 
in the town I’m to live in. ... 

Our one trouble now is my restlessness. If I don’t write my novel 
pretty soon, I never shall, and we feel that I ought to get out, live a 
year or two on capital, if necessary, and see whether I can do a book 
or not. It takes nerve to give up $100 a week to try to live on nothing 
a year, but a heart’s desire that has survived so long a siege of routine 
labor should be satisfied or killed. Which? 

Til be writing to Laura in a day or so, so soon as I know what to 


say. Love to all. 
J. L. Steffens 


P.S.: The article on the presidency was spoiled by articles in news- 
papers which anticipated the subject. I call it a pot-boiler anyhow, just 
hack-work. 
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Detroit, May 18, 1902 
My dear Father:— 

... I am very much out. Kansas City, Topeka, Chicago (two 
weeks), St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland; that has been my itinerary. And I still have Ann 
Arbor (University of Michigan) and Pittsburgh to call at. My business 
is to find subjects and writers, to educate myself in the way the world 
is wagging, so as to bring the magazine up to date. I shall not get 
home till Tuesday or Wednesday, but I arrive with a lot of ideas, an 
interesting lot of new acquaintances, and a few new books and new 
authors. I have had a good time; it has indeed been an education, but 
I have had enough. All the other editors are away, and I shall have 
to stay in New York for a while anyway, which pleases me immensely. 

Laura I have not heard from. Josephine, who is at Cos Cob, says 
Laura has not “peeped” since they parted, so that I can give no report 
of her. ... 

I may undertake later in the year a series of articles on “Actual 
Municipal Government” in such cities as New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and one or two farther west; winding 
up with Birmingham, England, and Naples, Italy. S. S. McClure sug- 
gested Birmingham and New York; I'd like to extend the series and 
take in some of the interesting places I have seen, places and men. The 
bosses especially attract me. 

The newspaper at Greenwich is offered me for $7,000. It isn’t worth 
so much, and I may start a new one. Of course I have been visiting 
newspaper offices, talking to the editors and watching their papers; 
with what I know by experience I feel ready to do something really 
fine in my own profession when the time and opportunity arrive. But 
there is no hurry; I want a little more of the magazine and the world 
view it opens up. 

Please tell Aunty Ann that I had no time to seek out personal 
friends and relatives. But I soon will write myself to Aunty Ann. 
Give her my love. Give my love also to Mr. Neely; bless him. I’m glad 


he is doing so well. How’s his money holding out? 
Best love to Mamma. 
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Cos Cob, Conn., August 5, 1903 
My dear Father :— 

Things look pretty bad here in the way of business. I saw the drift 
toward a reaction before I went West the last time and, having in 
mind that Wall Street sometimes has troubles all its own, I inquired 
as I travelled of business men and bankers everywhere. No few lies 
were the first result, but I managed in many instances to get past de- 
ception and learned that what is happening now in the Street is in 
anticipation of what is expected in general business. The financial 
leaders of the country are looking for a repetition of 1884; there are 
many reasons for the belief that we shall not this time have another ’93. 

Mabon’s*partners are bullish, but they were that when I got home 
three weeks ago. Mabon himself agreed with me, and events are bear- 
ing us out most emphatically. Just now the reports are excited. It 
would be criminal to spread the worst of them: that J. P. Morgan and 
Co., for instance, are in trouble. And I am telling you only because 
you are interested and may be glad to know well ahead of time what 
the worst might be. Moreover, any general trouble will reach you last, 
unless your New York bank does get stuck, which is hardly credible. 
All that disturbs me at all is that such a report should be started; that 
name was never mentioned thus in '93; the whispers now show that 
it has lost some of its prestige and that Wall Street could afford now, 
as it couldn’t once, to let that house fall. How this has come about is 
a long story, partly of over-enterprise and “undigested securities,” partly 
of the rise of other men to a height where they look to Morgan's 
laurels. 

I am preparing to write of New York. The difficulties are peculiar,— 
not the least being my rather full knowledge of the conditions; that 
fills me with despair, when I think of my limitation of space. But, of 
course, I will do it. I have had periods of depression about all my 
articles at some stage, and they have come out. 

All are well and all send affectionate greetings. No doubt you all 
are moving, and you may be sure of our sympathy. We do it twice a 
year and know what it means. 


New York, Oct. 17, 1903 
My dear Daddy:— 
- .. With me, all goes well. I’m to have a very considerable raise of 
salary next year, for one thing. And I may undertake some outside 
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work. I can get five cents a word for all I'll write; more for selected 
subjects. I'll do a little for Collier's Weekly now and then, since my 
friend, Norman Hapgood, is the editor of that. 

My old paper, the Commercial Advertiser, is having a troublous 
revolution: a new publisher, the chief editorial writer is leaving, and 
things are pretty bad. Nearly all my men left long ago. Too bad. We 
had made it an influence and a paper, but they did not keep up the 
lick. 

The Bookman had some pictures taken of me, two poses. J. is send- 
ing one to you and one to Mamma. The Bookman is to have an article 
about me, a very, very bad one. You won't like it any more than I do, 
but the poor reporter meant well and I had to forgive him; perhaps I 
have made others feel as he made me,—hot with embarrassment and 
full of amazement to see how misunderstood one can be. 

The firm has decided to publish in book form my articles on the 
cities, and I am getting it ready now. The Shame of the Cities is my 
title, but that may be changed. There is a demand for the book from 
many quarters, and I hope it will do as much good as the articles did 
in the magazine. 

The President, who had resented my impersonal attitude toward 
him, has come around. The articles did that too. He has asked me to 
write the most important things that are to be said next year; the ac- 
count of his fight with capital and with labor. It will make a sensa- 
tion. I was down to see him last week, with Mr. McClure. We spent 
the evening, from nine o'clock to after midnight, going over the whole 
situation, and the next morning he gave an hour to going over with 
me the correspondence and documents that may be used. I had gone 
to Washington only to see Folk, and, by the way, you see that Folk 
got all that he asked for. There is a man! He and the President, 
Democrat and Republican, became confidential at sight, and the Presi- 
dent thanked me for bringing Folk to his notice. “Indeed,” he said, 
“I have read your articles for men, real men.” 

Don't think I take too much satisfaction in my little triumphs. I 
enjoy them, and I don’t see why I shouldn't. The curses come, too, 
and I take them heartily. Why not the praise? I won it without a sac- 
rifice, without one single compromise. It has come slow, but I feel 
that it has come for sure. 


How did you like the “New School of Journalism” in the Bookman 
for October? You got the number? 
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There is some talk of leaving out California from my work next 
year; and there are states more important. The year is to be a hard- 
worked, crowded period, and in it I have to “make good” once for 
all. I feel that it is to be the crisis of my career, so that I shall not let 
my growing “homesickness” carry me off my course. But if I find I 
am not to go out there, I want you and Mamma to come out here; 
and if I am not here, I'd like it if you could join me wherever I am,— 
it will be in some interesting place—and there work along with me. 
1 think you both would enjoy the experience. 


To Ray Stannard Baker 


My dear Baker: St. Louis, November 8, 1003 


I haven’t written because, like you, I was in the throes, but, unlike 
you, I was having troubles with myself. Struck a “yellow streak,” and 
it made me sweat burning it out with shame. Ever catch yourself at 
mean thinking? I guess not. I envy you your perfect honesty. 

Of course you know what a crash your article * made among the lies 
and the self-righteousness of the hypocrites. The triumph was the 
greatest a man can have with the pen: you made both sides see them- 
selves as they are. All you have to do now is to rub it in. I verily be- 
lieve we all will accomplish something yet. 

I'm to do the states this year, as you know, beginning here with 
Missouri. Then I'll take Montana. You are to do Denver next, I under- 
stand. Then Mr. McClure thinks you'd better take Butte, but he will 
have told you his plans; and you will decide. I hope we can be part of 
the time in Montana together. It’s bad for the magazine to duplicate 
as we did in Chicago and New York, but perhaps you could come 
along right after me personally and let the articles be separated by a 
couple of months. 

At any rate keep me posted on your plans, as I will you on mine. 
We must pull together. 

Warmly yours, 
J. L. Steffens 


P.S.: I hope you pleased my father with what you said about me. 
That is easily done. 


1 The article was either “Capital and Labor Hunt Together” (McClure’s, 
Sept., 1903) or “The Trust's New Tool—The Labor Boss” (McClure’s, Nov., 
1903). On the “yellow streak,” see Autobiography, ch. XXIV (“Muckraking 
Myself—a Little’). 
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To Joseph Steffens 


New York, Oct. 20, 1903 
My dear Father:— 

I have the enclosed to act upon, but I want to leave it to you. Per- 
haps you know about it. At any rate your judgment will guide me. 

Of course I can’t maintain dear old Mr. Neely, not alone. Nor 
should I. I can help, however, and I want to. What other friends and 
resources has he? How much will it cost to pay his expenses, and how 
can the sum be arranged for as a permanent thing? 

I'll have Mabon send you $100, and that you may pay over as you 
please and to whom you please, and if it doesn’t go too fast, I may 
repeat it. I suppose Mr. Neely would revolt at ordinary charity, and 
no one should suggest it to him; but whatever is done should be done 
with a view to making it a regular arrangement and one that will 
bear not too hard on any one friend of his. 

I send you also an old check of yours which turned up among some 
papers I sorted the other day. It’s the check that was lost; isn’t it? 

Thanks for all the good news in the last letter. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. L. Steffens 


If what you say about California is right, then I’d better do States, 
the condition of which may mean something. California is apparently 
neither very bad nor very good, “just middlin’.” 


New York, Dec. 13, 1903 
My dear Father:— 

That was a fine, kind letter which you wrote to Josephine, and I 
could see it warm her as it did me. Such things bring us both in touch 
with the family. 

Everything, everything goes well with me, so much so that somehow 
it scares me. Last night I walked into the Arctic Club, of which I 
always have been a very humble member, and I was taken off my feet 
by the reception I got; so unexpected and so flattering. Men came up 
and spoke my praises to my face and out loud, while others applauded. 

And later, a London editor who is visiting here to make American 
alliances talked in the same way. He said the articles had struck home 
in London, too, and that I would be well received there among both 
writers and politicians. “And,” he said, “if you ever think of making 
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a change or if you care for money, my own people will give you 
whatever you want either as a writer or as an editor.” 

Last week a cigar manufacturer asked permission to name a cigar 
after me, and put it out in a box with my picture on the lid. 

If I wished money, I could turn from what I am doing and make 
it in piles. Offers of amazing rates are made to me for articles on any 
subject; but I do nothing that does not contribute directly to the thing 
I am working for, and I let pass the best-paying offers. Now and then 
I write an editorial for Collier's Weekly, but never except to bring 
out a fact or an idea on politics or cities or such. I am leading up to 
an article that will count in the presidency, and in that my work 
for the two years will culminate, that and the election of Folk for 
governor. 

I'd like to have a rest by and by, and when I have it I want to take 
it with you. We must go over the ground, consider the future and lay 
out a course. If I am to have so much influence, I want to make it 
a power for the possible and worth while. 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Sunday, Dec. 15, 1903 
My dear Mother:— 

Baker was in last week and he told me about his visit with’ you 
and Papa. He had been touched by it. 

1 don’t know exactly what he meant, but he said that when he had 
seen you, he understood me. “With such a mother,” he explained, 
“you could not be other than you are.” 

Baker has an absurd notion of “what I am,” but he is a sincere, 
clear-eyed, sweet-hearted fellow, and he made no mistake about you. 
He did not go into particulars, A call and a luncheon together, he said 
you three had, and then he said what I tell you and turned with a 
smile to other things. 

These are happy days for me, laborious; but the work wins, so who 
minds? I'll be home some time during the year, probably in the fall, 
and we then shall have a good talk. I'll tell you lots of things that will 
please you, things I shouldn’t tell everybody. 

J. and I enjoyed Papa’s “home letter” and the pictures of “Jack” 
and “Joe.”* You plainly all are happy; we are a happy family. 


1 First two sons of Mrs. J. James Hollister, John James and Joseph Steffens 
Hollister. 
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To Joseph Steffens 


New York, December, 1903 
My dear Father :— 


I have your long, long delayed letter, and have enjoyed two readings 
of it. 

A good part of the time you are out here you must spend at Cos 
Cob; and, since I am so much away, let us keep in touch as to plans, 
so that you and I can be together. We might meet also elsewhere. I 
go to Washington for a short confab with the President next week; 
then, right after Christmas, I begin in Ohio, hoping ta get Hanna 
and his state for the April number. Missouri I have just finished. The 
general title for the whole series is “Enemies of the Republic,” and 
I think they will make trouble for some damned big rascals who think 
they are above the danger mark. Roosevelt may be beaten, but he 
will not be beaten without some pretty stiff fighting, and, not per- 
sonally for him, but for what he stands for, I expect to deal some of 
the heaviest blows. . . . 

The other magazines that are following us are only hurting them- 
selves and helping us. Many people notice the pursuit. 

I think you are not quite right about California. As “a state gov- 
erned by a railroad,” California would be interesting. I might bunch 
it with Connecticut, which has long been similarly ruled by the N. Y., 
New Haven & Hartford. But I hope to lay over California now till 
next winter. Mexico, China, Russia, and the European cities are on 
my remote programme. But I go very slow, as you notice, and very 
sure. And it is worth while noticing that of all the opportunities I have 
given we have had but one libel suit; and that was a bluff. 

Meanwhile the subscriptions have increased 55 per cent! Think of 
that for a jump in circulation. Now they are talking of making a new 
magazine for me to manage, part-own and edit. I don’t know that I 
care to just now, but I can have about anything I want here or else- 
where. And I like best what I am doing now, simply because I am 
getting an influence far beyond that of any newspaper editor, to say 
nothing of monthlies, which never have tried anything like this. . . - 

Say to Mamma that I look forward to a warm heart-to-heart talk 
with her next summer, either on the ranch or at Cos Cob or both. 
I have spoken frankly of the Supreme Court of Missouri, so that I 
may not go again to that state; else the World’s Fair, which will take 
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you there, would be a good opportunity for me while at work to see 
you while you are at play. Go to the West End Hotel at St. Louis and 
write ahead, referring to me. Folk will be glad to see you, but not 
many others, I fear, though they all are very good to me. 
Affectionately, your son, 


J. L. S. 


To Albert Boyden ' 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 2, 1904 
My dear Boyden:— 

Thanks for the Happy New Year and the good shove you give me. 
You know, don’t you? 

The other day when Siddall was doing things and getting them 
done for me, I thought of the remark I'd heard that he was like you. 
But then I thought that he wasn’t like you. He needs approbation, and 
you don’t. So I reasoned, in my “philosophic way,” you knew about 
that. And then I had another thought: I wondered if you might not 
need approval once in a while. And I wondered. And I wonder? 

I wonder if it wouldn’t do you good once in a while,—once in a 
while, I say; not too often—to hear what the rest of us think about 
you. But, no. I guess you'd rather give than receive. Like Rockefeller, 
perhaps. 

Yes, I suppose that is a low down, mean one, that last cut. But, 
Lord, it’s so easy to approve you! 

I do wish you a happy new year, and many more; and what’s more, 
you'll have them. That’s sure. 

Love to all. Tell me when Miss Roseboro gets back safe. Tell me 
how Sam’s? article is. And tell Sam that, after all (if it isn’t right), 
hard as it is, the Chief do know, and Phillips and Boyden. They're 
irritating; they don’t know why; they ought to be hanged; but, worst 
of all, they are right; each, in his own particular depressing way, is 
dead right. And if Sam's right, just say he’s great and lucky, too. 

Yours, 
Stef. 

1 Managing editor of McClure’s. John J. Siddall and John S. Phillips were also 

on McClure’s; Phillips was manager and treasurer from 1893-1906. 


? Probably referring to Samuel Hopkins Adams’s “The State of Kentucky vs. 
Caleb Powers,” which appeared in the February, 1904, issue of McClure’s. 
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To Joseph Steffens 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 26, 1904 
My dear Father:— 

I’ve been here nearly a month now and have made studies in Toledo, 
Sandusky, Columbus, Cincinnati, and in this city. Ohio I feel pretty 
clear about. Hanna is my villain this time, and I've already written 
about one-fourth of the article, which will be finished by the end of 
the week, I hope. It's pretty rough on Hanna, but it’s true and may 
do good. 

I’ve struck a new lead. The University Club asked me to speak at 
a set meeting, and I did, for three-quarters of an hour. Then I offered 
to answer questions, and they pumped them in for three-quarters of 
an hour more, The evening seems to have made a sensation. When I 
went to Columbus, I was invited to a dinner by the inner circle of 
the best club there. They called on me for a speech, and I made one— 
ten minutes. Again it was a success. You, who speak so easily, do not 
realize what this means to me. I’ve always believed I couldn’t and 
suffered great fear when the idea was suggested. I have standing in- 
vitations to talk in nearly every town in this country, and I’ll do more 
of it now. I speak so low that not many people could hear me, but I 
hope to get over that. Maybe I can do some campaigning this year for 
somebody, Folk (Dem.) and Roosevelt (Rep.). I'm pretty mixed on 
parties, but that’s my point: that parties are damned frauds. “Vote for 
the United States,” is my cry; “neither for the better party nor for 
the best man.” 

The book is advertised and will soon be out. J. has revised it and is 
holding it for a few changes on my return,—at the end of the week. 

She got the wine and says she wrote you. Let me thank you, too. 
Baker wasn’t home, but he will get his when he returns, if he drinks 
wine. I guess he doesn’t, not much. None of us does much of that... . 

Affectionately, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Harlow Gale 


Cleveland, January 30, 1904 
My dear Gale:— : 4 = 


How you do misuse English! J forgive you! Why, I only felt so 
badly because,—not that you might not forgive me, though that would 
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be nearer right, but because I was wretched at not being able to help 
you. And I still worry over the prospect. 

I've often declared that if I lost readers by writing as I do and 
what I do, I’d quit. Not for fear of the loss, but because I should feel 
I wasn’t doing good; that I wasn’t carrying myself and my subject. 
And if your laboratory doesn’t attract students enough to carry it, 
why isn’t it better to try something else, some other way? I don’t 
want to discourage you or interfere; I love to think of your happiness. 
But there is so much for a man like you to do. Write or preach or go 
into politics, and there also do and preach. Teach the people psy- 
chology and things. Don’t go too fast at first, give them a little, as 
much as they can take in, then go on and give more. 

Think well of it, Gale... . 

My love to all and—do forgive me. 

Stef. 


To Joseph Steffens 
New York, Feb. 14, 1904 
My dear Father:— 

There was one hot day of discussion, then everything was settled 
my way. The Missouri article goes into the April number. 

The illness of Hanna leaves me in the air as to the Ohio. Today he 
is better, tomorrow should decide his fate. I am waiting, idly; writing 
only on a short story which I have had long in the stocks. 

Tomorrow I go to Washington for a day. The President knows 
nothing of the Hanna article, and it is not for him that I am doing it. 
I may write a big thing about his row with Wall Street, but even that 
will not be for him. I am not for individual men. I should take care 
to characterize Mr. Roosevelt exactly, as I know him, and he will not 
like that. No, if I can’t get well up on top of my subject, I'll drop it. 

Your friend, Mr. Holman, is all right. He seems to think I am 
thinking of a definite personal career, and maybe I am ’way back in 
my head. But I am not conscious of it. All I am doing is to see things 
and tell them as I see them. I feel as if my “career” could go hang. 
And I do not realize that my articles are so pessimistic. I am not. The 
“Chicago” must have been obviously hopeful, and underneath all that 
I say there is the assumption that something can be done and that 
men are willing to do it. I shall make this very clear some day. 

But I do not now wish to be shrewd. I do not want to be taught 
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to calculate. I'd rather go on reporting things as they are, without 
much thought of myself. A man becomes conservative enough with 
years without planning to be. However, 1 wish you would say to Mr. 
Holman that I feel his interest to be very friendly, very, and I am 
grateful to him, as I really am. 

Love from all to all. 


Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Ray Stannard Baker 


New York, March 3, 1904 
Dear Baker :— 

How the deuce can you write letters when you are writing other 
things? I was glad to get the pat on the back for my father and the 
one for me. But you ought to be here so that we could all help to 
spoil your copy as it grows, and so that you could try your thoughts 
on me as you go along. Why don’t you move east? 

I'm working around more toward the presidential campaign. My 
next thing is to be on Wall Street, the Enemies of the Republic down 
there in a political sense. Woodlock is helping, and I see he is serving 
you too. Good fellow, he is; sort of Lone Fighter. 

Look out for editorializing. That’s easy and it doesn’t count with- 
out the facts. My idea of the Lone Fighter scheme, you know, was a 
series of them, not an editorial, and I think the article busted the 
series. But there's plenty more. And for the most part our ideas and 
feelings should, I hold, go with the facts into narrative articles. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 


New York, March 5, 1904 
My dear Father:— 

It’s so long since I have reported to you that I don’t know where 
we left off. Some row in the office was settled my way, I think. Since 
then the death of Hanna has killed my Ohio article and postponed 
any use of material which I spent five weeks gathering. For two weeks 
past I have been seeing Roosevelt, Cleveland and Wall Street, feeling 
for a big financial and political article which I still am not sure of 
wriung. That will be decided on Monday, probably, when I see the 
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President and he makes up his mind whether to let me have certain 
very important documents that are needed to clinch my points, Mean- 
while I have taken a look into Rhode Island, which is ripe for a most 
significant strike. But I may let the states go, as states, this summer, 
and follow the presidential campaign. 

I had occasion a week or so ago to have long talks on the same sub- 
ject with both Cleveland and Roosevelt, and it was interesting to see 
how they agree on certain fundamental questions. Roosevelt is so much 
of a Democrat and Cleveland is so much of a Republican that they 
meet in the middle. They are very good friends, too. The President 
invariably does promptly anything the ex-President asks, and in at 
least one crisis of the present administration, Mr. Cleveland has written 
a letter approving forcibly Mr. Roosevelt’s stand, The letter has never 
been used. It was on the coal strike, when the President summoned 
to him the operators and the union leaders and forced a settlement. 
(This is private, of course.) 

My Missouri article is in the April number, which appears on 
March 26. The book comes out on March 22 or 24. The Critic will 
have an article about me, probably in that number, by Richard Duffy, 
the former editor of Ainsiie’s Magazine. They got a cracking good 
photograph of me. I am down for some lectures in April. The presi- 
dent of the University of California has been out here. In a speech at 
the California Society, he referred most flatteringly to me, and has 
renewed for 1905 his invitation to me to give a course of lectures in 
the summer term at Berkeley. That’s about all, I think. 

If I don’t do the Wall Street article, I shall probably start out next 
week on an editorial tour of states. This by way of preparation for 
the presidential campaign or a general article on the extent and mean- 
ing of our corruption... . 

Love to all. 


Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


The President complained one day that he had great difficulty in 
getting the truth about local situations and men, and asked me for 
references to trustworthy authorities in places I knew. I put you down 
for California, especially Sacramento, and told him he could bank on 
your judgment and advice. Now if he should ask for a postmaster, 
what would you do? Grin and bear it, I suppose. 
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New York, April 10, 1904 
My dear Father:— 

Though my destination is not yet quite fixed, I probably shall go 
next to Chicago to do Illinois. I have two lecture dates here on Sept. 
22 and 23, for which I shall return; but, if 1 go to Chicago, I shall be 
in the state of Illinois at about the time you come east, and shall meet 
you somewhere and come home with you;—you and Mamma. 

The Shame of the Cities is actually selling. It is being reviewed 
everywhere and, together with the last article, is making quite a stir. 
Maybe I'll beat some of the novels. 

Mr. Hearst invited me to dine with him and his Eastern agent; with 
Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, and Dr. Joseph M. Flint, head of the 
University of California Medical College at San Francisco; they and 
their wives and sisters. After the dinner we all went to the Russian 
Church with Crane, who is an expert on Russia, and we stayed at 
the Greek Easter services from 11 P.M. to 4 A.M. 


Cos Cob, Oct. 2, 1904 
My dear Father:— 

It is so long since I have heard from you that I am worried a little. 
I shoutdn’t be, but when you were out here, you know, you were not 
in good shape, so that my mind has that to work upon. Do write a 
line the moment you get this. 

All goes well. I’m just finishing the last editing of my article on 
Rhode Island, which is for December. That in this number, on Wis- 
consin, has raised the deuce in Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, and in 
the Western states near there. La Follette’s people think it has turned 
the scale in his favor, but the other side is howling at it and at me. 
It has sold out the magazine already. We printed a heavy edition, but 
should have had more. 

I'm going soon to Missouri, Chicago, etc. Then I probably shall do 
Montana. That will take a month or more. After that, 1 don’t know 
what I'll take up, but before eight months I expect confidently to be 
in California with Josephine to see you all. How I shall enjoy a visit 
home. If I write about the state, I’d like to arrange to do the work 
at home. 


Love to all, from all of us. And write, you or someone. 


upper: LINCOLN STEFFENS AT UNION SQUARE, 1914 (Montauk Photo). 
lower left: IN HIS OFFICE. lower right: IN HIS LIBRARY AT COS COB, 1903. 
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Cos Cob, Aug. 5, 1905 
My dear Father:— 

... I have been home here all summer. The subject I’m working 
on is the Equitable," and it’s hard and long and forever turning up 
new phases. But I stick to it, and I suppose I'll finish some time in the 
next three weeks. Also, however, we are rebuilding the old house on 
the place we bought. It’s the place down the river which we coveted 
so when you were here. The price then was $22,000, but we got it for 
$16,000 and have been able to get $17,000 for it since. It’s a beautiful 
spot, much more so than we thought, but the house on it was a poor 
little old thing. We are adding to it, repairing, remaking; the plans 
took months to draw, and the contractor went in only two weeks ago. 
Now all is in full swing, and we are mightily interested. After writing 
till x P.M., J. and I have lunch, then row down to the place to watch 
developments. There's a garden, a boat house, and a barn, and lots 
to do, so that we are busy for hours sometimes; sometimes we swim, 
if the water is high; sometimes we take a sail. So you see what “busy” 
means. 

It’s all a very healthy life. We are in the open air all day long, for 
we write out of doors; and when it’s hot we sleep on the veranda. 

Did I tell you that I was asked to speak at the opening of the City 
Conference of Mayors, etc, at the Oregon Fair? They offered me 
$250 to pay expenses out and back, and I wanted to go, as I wrote 
them, for the chance to visit my home; but I couldn’t. But I'll be out 
there before long, sure... . 


To Theodore Roosevelt 
New York, August 7, 1905 
Dear Mr. President: 

Mr. John Vandercook, the editor in chief of the Cincinnati Post, 
was in to see me today. He said that it is understood in Ohio that you 
were going to help Herrick with speeches by Mr. Taft, Mr. Root and 
others; and he wanted to ask me if it was true. I referred him to you, 
and I want to tell you why. 

The situation out there is serious. You know something about it, 
since you have read my article? But there is a chance of changing it 

1 Sce Autobiography, 527. 


n onp: A Tale of Two Cities,” McClure’s, July, 1905. See Autobiography, 
482 
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somewhat this fall, if everybody will make some sacrifice. Cox rules 
Cincinnati absolutely; I never saw anything like it. But the citizens are 
worked up about it much more than appears on the surface, and they 
may pull themselves out. But most of them are good Republicans, so 
that a word from you or a word that might appear to come from you 
would keep them in line for what Cox calls, “the Republican party.” 
But the local situation there cannot be separated from the state situa- 
tion, Governor Herrick is not a bad man; he simply is weak. He is one 
of those men who can do dishonest things honestly. He had a chance 
to do well by his state, but he failed and for the sake of this renomina- 
tion tied himself up with the rings, Cox's and others, not only polit- 
ically but financially in some of their jobs,—notably the Canal steal. 

Now I don't know whether you have thought at all about this fall’s 
campaign in Ohio; but if you haven’t you will relieve some good men 
by reassuring Mr. Vandercook; by telling him that you will not be 
moved to help Herrick, but will let them fight it out there by them- 
selves. At any rate, I think you will like having a talk with Mr. Vander- 
cook, who, by the way, knew you in your police board days and who 
has reached his editorship by going around by the way of London as 
a correspondent for the Scripps-MacRae League. 

I shall be writing to you some day an answer to your letter about 
my article on Ohio. I am trying to gather up some data to show you, 
and it proves to be slow work with everybody off on vacations. 

May I congratulate you on the perfect success of what must have 
been one of your most difficult tasks, the introduction of two warlike 
emissaries of peace? 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


New York, Sept. 21, 1905 
Dear Mr. President:— 

The papers this morning say that you wished you could give back 
the money contributed to the Republican campaign fund by the in- 
surance and other corporations seeking national legislation. 

Do you remember that during the last campaign I called on you at 
Washington, and suggested that you ask the people who didn't want 
anything out of the Government except general laws and an admin- 
istration of justice and fair play to contribute to your campaign fund? 
Why not do that now? If you would announce that you would return 
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the money given by men who wanted special legislation, and that you 
would like to have it made up by those of us who, asking no favors, 
really should be represented in the Government, I believe we would 
not only respond with our dollars but with a tremendous contribution 
of loyalty to you and to the Government. I know I should be glad to 
give a dollar or five dollars. It would take a lot of people as poor as I 
am to make up the full amount, but there are a lot of us who cannot 
afford more than a very small sum, and I believe there is generosity 
among us. But the real point is this, Mr. President, if you did what I 
suggest, you would make the millions feel that it was their Govern- 
ment, as it is, and that you and your administration were beholden to 
the many, not to the few. If we must have campaign contributions, 
this is the way to raise them, I think, and I believe that if you would 
start this method now you really would begin a tremendous reform. 

I hope you will take this suggestion, or leave it, in the spirit in which 
I offer it, simply as a suggestion to a man who, I know, is trying to 
solve a great many problems as difficult as this. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 
New York, Nov. 8, 1905 
Dear Whitlock: 

I got your telegram this morning. Thank you for your thoughtful- 
ness. But I knew the good news before that. I stayed up until I was 
able to make the newspapers find out for me about Toledo, and I see 
they had it prominently printed this morning. But your telegram was 
not only late; it was incomplete. You say: “We carried not only the 
city, but the cities—New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Jersey City, anp Toledo.” And also the states—Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
In other words, we, the American people, carried ourselves at last, and 
the beginning has been made toward the restoration of representative 
democracy in all the land. 

No victory of them all is more significant than yours in Toledo. 
It wasn’t so surprising as others, like Philadelphia and Cincinnati, but 
it seems to me to reach deeper and a point higher. We needn’t go into 
that, you and I. There is something else I should like to bring home 
to you now: 

You are the most advanced leader in American politics today. I 
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think you are likely to be (as you may well be) a little impatient of 
some of those behind you. We agree perfectly, for instance, about the 
advocates of “good government.” But “verily I say unto you,” give 
your people good government. You can do it with your left hand. 
And in the interest of the other, better, things you stand for; in the 
hope of reconciling good people to the really good thing, do give 
them also that which they will call good government. Not all they want 
of it; not the petty tyrannies, but the decencies. Give it to them so 
that they shall not have any longer to ask for it; so that the way 
will be clear for the greater things and so that the radical leaders may 
be the leaders of all the people,—fools, radicals, chumps, hypocrites, and 
even the good people. 

You have made a great campaign and so have the fellows who were 
with you. I congratulate you personally and I wish you would con- 
gratulate the others for me. I wish I could be out there to enjoy the 
triumph, but I don’t see how I can. And I really think it would be 
better if you could come out here and rest, and, while you are resting, 
join me in enjoying the whole great big triumph of the whole country. 
Bring Mrs. Whitlock and come; you've probably neglected her a lot 
of late. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 
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To Joseph Steffens 
New York, Mar. 28, 1906 
Confidential 
Dear Father :— 

There’s a mix-up on McClure’s, and I think it will be straightened 
out to my satisfaction. Hearst offered me yesterday $20,000 a year and 
half the net profits if I'd start a magazine and run it for him. He 
offered to give me complete editorial control, but I declined to go in. 

If things are settled right on McClure’s I'll be going as far as Denver 
in about a month and may get home. 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


Little Point, 
Riverside, Connecticut, 
June 3, 1906 

My dear Father:— 

You express certain doubts about the manner of our going from 
McClure’s, We, who have left, have been editing the magazine ever 
since I have been with it. Mr. McClure has been away, playing and 
getting well. He came back to work last fall, and he started on a 
big, fool scheme of founding a new magazine with a string of 
banks, insurance companies, etc., and a capitalization of $15,000,000. 
It was not only fool, it was not quite right, as we saw it. It was a 
speculative scheme, and we protested. He stuck to his idea. He 
took counsel from financiers who have been exploiting (which 
means robbing) railroads, and it looked as if he were willing to do 
the very things the rest of us had been “exposing.” Now, having 
built up McClure’s, given it purpose and character, and increased 
its circulation so that it was a power as well as a dividend-payer, 
we did not propose to stand by and see it exploited and used, even 
by the owner. Certainly the owner didn’t ‘own us, and he couldn't 
use us. We gave months of notice. Then we quit. We finished up 
our several jobs, and then got out. 

That is to say, all but I. Bound to finish in style and do all that 
was right, I am staying with Mr. McClure to complete a couple 
of articles which he paid me to get and which he is paying me to 
finish. They were his. He shall have them. And they shall be done 
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just as well as I can do them. Indeed, I think they will turn out to 
be the best I have ever done. But when they are done, I shall leave. 

Meanwhile, Peter Dunne (author of “Mr. Dooley”) and William 
Allen White are with us, and we are buying an old magazine which 
we propose to make the greatest thing of the kind that was ever 
made in this world,—sincere, but good-natured; honest, but humor- 
ous; aggressive, but not unkind; a straight, hard fighter, but cheer- 
ful. Everybody thinks we'll succeed, and we have raised for it a 
little over $200,000. That came easy. We need twice as much as 
that, and the rest promises to come hard. But we'll get it, and we'll 
build up a power and a property that will pay. We are having the 
advice (gratis) of one of the greatest corporation lawyers left among 
honest men, and he is steering us through the purchase, the financ- 
ing, and the incorporation of our new magazine. 

As for Mr. McClure, he has lost his staff, but he is organizing a 
new one, and he will succeed with it. You can’t easily hurt a prop- 
erty as well established as McClure’s. But I feel that no man and 
no employer buys my mind, when he hires my pen, and I shall 
not sell my liberty for any price. Nor shall concern for a property 
or a business take away my loyalty from the Right for which I 
write. 

Now this is all confidential, of course. 

J. and I and her mother are out here at our new home. It is very, 
very beautiful; simple but lovely. And we want you and Mamma 
to come out and stay with us a month or more. Choose a warm 
month, July, August or September, but come, and we'll talk things 
all over. The destruction of San Francisco makes it unlikely that 
1 can get home for a year or two or three. I'll be awfully busy with 
the new magazine. So it’s a case of the mountain and the prophet 
again. Since I can’t go to you, do you come to me. By coming 
direct, you'll make the journey easy for yourselves, and I'm sure 
you will enjoy the visit. We have a room, with two beds, which 
we call your room; we want you to occupy it. 

During your visit we can talk over all my plans, and they are 
critical. I feel as if I were at the crisis of my life. Every man in this 
whole country who is for better things is with us, and it is hoped 
that we can make a publication which will strengthen the hands 
of all such men and all good movements. I'd like to have you know 
all about it, from the inside; and I’d like to have your advice. I£ 
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you could know what we propose, and what we have proven that 
we can do, I think you might take a certain pride and no little 
pleasure in being in at the birth and then watching the growth of 
what in a way is a grandchild of yours. 
Affectionately, your son, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


“Little Point” is the name we have given to our place; it is a 
point of land jutting out into Cos Cob Harbor and commanding 
the Sound. 


Little Point, 
June 23, 1906 
My dear Father :— 

We—John S. Phillips, R. S. Baker, Ida M. Tarbell, myself and 
others—have organized the Phillips Publishing Co.—and I, as Vice- 
president, signed yesterday a contract for the purchase and delivery 
on July 1, of the American Ilustrated Magazine... . 


To Brand Whitlock 
Little Point, 
June 28, 1906 
My dear Brand:— 

I congratulate you on your delivery of your second novel.’ Now for 
the third. You stretch your arms rejoicing in the relaxation and rest. 
There’s nothing on your mind—at present. Fortunate author. But 
look out. That also palls, and I expect to hear soon of the conception 
of another child. 

It's interesting, isn’t it, the way Somebody boots us down the ages, 
working us, letting us think we can rest, then working us again, and 
most of the time it is overwork. 

Well, “our” story is long. I'll tell it you some evening in your library 
or here in mine. But not now. I had promised before I left McClure’s 
that I should finish any job that I had begun, and that I must do. 
So I am working on a little series of two or three articles on Ben B. 
Lindsey, a man after your own heart, county judge of Denver. One 
article is done; the other I began today. 


1 Her Infinite Variety. Whitlock's first novel, The Thirteenth District, was 
published in 1902. 
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Meanwhile “we” (the insurgents) set out to make a new magazine. 
Pretty soon the American Magazine (formerly Leslie's) was offered 
to us. We have enough to buy; we need a little more to run the thing, 
but I think we'll get the capital all right. 

I didn't ask you to take stock for two reasons: One, I thought you 
wouldn't feel like taking the chance involved; second, because I want 
to expose you some day, and I didn’t want you to be in a position to 
call me off. But you shall decide for yourself, if you want to. 

Our editorial policy is to be to do in art, literature, science, educa- 
tion, etc., the things which we have been doing in business or politics. 
You know. I don’t want to dull the edge of our feeling for the thing 
by drooling over it. But, Brand, I believe we can do a clean, fine, 
human job that needs to be done; and my cry to you is,—Help! There's 
no agony in the cry, only assurance. And all I ask of you, for the 
present, is any little thing,—sermon, speech, essay, or story,—that you 
like. 

“What a Mayor Sees” would be a good subject for you, if you want 
to tell your experiences. 

“What Think You Of—" You know; that’s your own subject. 
Write that. 

But write anything, Brand, and if we think you have so written it 
that the poor, decent, willing devils who don’t know what to do can 
get food for their hunger out of it or drink for their thirst, “we” will,— 
well, we can't think more of Brand Whitlock, but we'll rejoice. 

Meanwhile, I see bits of news from Toledo, which seems still to be, 
—Toledo. 

My regard for Mrs. Whitlock is;—well, she knows what. When are 
you coming this way? LoumMacersly: 

Steffens 


Of course you are noticing how the world do move. Think of Bryan 


as the conservative, Wall Street candidate for president. And he is 
conservative—now. 


je Le S 
To Ray Stannard Baker 
My dear Baker:— Little Point, July 25, 1906 


Your David Grayson gives me the feeling I have only when I hear 
music or read literature. It is beautiful. I had just written a paragraph 
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about you, telling how you were a reporter. I showed how much that 
meant of straight vision and intellectual integrity, but when J sent 
off my “sketch” and then picked up the “Farmer Unlimited” I was 
ashamed. And I was ashamed because I never had realized that there 
was in you such a sense of beauty, so much fine, philosophic wisdom 
and, most wonderful of all,—serenity. 

It's real creative art, Baker, far above and beyond reporting. I re- 
spect reporting. I have great ideas of what can be done by telling the 
facts and the telling stories of life about us. I would have the American 
report and report and report, till men had to see in what a state of 
serviture they are in, and fight for very shame. But what I'd have men 
stirred up for would be only to raise them to a state of mind into 
which you put them without effort in these articles. 

David Grayson is a great man. I can see now, rather late, that he 
has some of your traits, I can see now that you might naturally rise 
to his heights, but,—I’m late. You said you had some things you had 
done, like this, for pleasure. I'd like to look through them. You have 
been practising a sort of fraud on your friends or, rather, vou have let 
them defraud themselves. 

There is only one way to illustrate these things of David Grayson. 
Another artist should do a landscape for the view David Grayson has 
on his hill after he has bought his land and given up his idea of pos- 
session for a broader ownership, and that other artist should then paint 
that landscape very simply, very broadly, to give you in his picture the 
same sense of simplicity and breadth, and the same or an equally noble 
mood, that the text gives. Some other artist should draw “the farmer,” 
your neighbor with his legs over your fence. This same man might 
give you the window with the carpenter looking cursorily through it. 
And so on, the other landscapes and characters. But this should not be 
illustrated. Posed pictures are unthinkable. And anything else that 
can be done in time is impossible. Don’t have it illustrated. 

And, Baker, fine as it all is in the big way, it is fine in detail, too. 
At every crisis, every time a clumsy hand would have gone wrong, 
you were just right, exactly right. It’s an extraordinary thing. It did 
me good; it reminded me of art and right living and the love of man 
for man. These are things I am writing about in my article on Lindsey, 
but, just the same, you recalled the conception of them intimately 


used as if from afar. I'm afraid to tell you what I think you should 
do hereafter. 
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To Frederic C. Howe 


My dear Fred:— July 26, 1906 

There was a convention once of the National Municipal Reform 
League in Chicago. Papers were read on “How to Keep Public Ac- 
counts,” etc., all the higher mathematics of the reform that fails. It 
made me sick. But there was a fellow there, a kid from Denver,— 
blue-eyed, blond, a beautiful boy. He wanted to do something in 
Denver, but he didn’t know a thing, not a blooming thing, and he 
hadn’t any idea what to do. He had come to Chicago and to the 
League to find out. Well, it was rich. He'd tackle those wise old re- 
formers who had failed and who had got way beyond the beginnings, 
and having listened to their higher mathematics he’d rush up and 
ask them, what was he to do in Denver? They were flabbergasted, all 
of them. What did they know about Denver? What was the matter 
there? The boy didn’t know. All he knew was that they stuffed ballot- 
boxes, punched good citizens, and generally ran elections. “How do 
you go about getting your ballots in and counted?” he asked. Nobody 
could help Causey, but Causey so kept after the reformers who had 
failed that I liked him. I followed him around and enjoyed his inter- 
views. 

But by and by I began to realize that the boy so persistent might 
do something. So I got up a bunch of reformers who had not failed: 
Cole, Fisher, etc. The boy was the man at that lunch. He made every- 
body show him what to do in Denver. It was lovely. 

Well, he went back to Denver and he began. He is raising Hell 
there. He doesn’t know much. The truth hurts him, for he’s a 
but he never flinches. It makes him gasp, but he takes it home and 
acts on it. He’s a crackerjack, that’s what he is. 

He is out now on one of his trips to find out what to do in Denver, 
what to do next; and he’s going to Cleveland to see you,—and the 
Mayor, he says,—Garfeld. I'm giving him this letter to you, and you 
are not to enjoy him alone, but to share him with Mrs. Howe and 
the Mayor, and the whole ring that runs Cleveland; and, Fred, tell 


him what the matter is, and what to do. I've prepared the way. He'll 
understand and he'll do business. 


K James H. Causey had an investment banking business in Denver and used 
his wealth for many liberal causes, such as the Foundation for the Advance- 


ment of the Social Sciences in Denver. He helped feed Germans in the Ruhr 
in 1919, during the Allied Occupation. 
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I'm doing you a favor, Fred, and you'll be helping the cause, to say 
nothing of James H. Causey, bless his heart. 
Sincerely, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 
Little Point, August 5, 1906 
My dear Brand:— 

Arthur Henry called at the office the other day with a suggestion for 
you. It was a good one. He wanted me to write you, approving it. 
Well, I certainly do. 

You know what it is. He was to go out to you to tell you and he 
must have gone or written ere this. At any rate, I want only to make 
some suggestions as to detail. 

The interest will be you, Brand; your personality. You believe in 
that; accept it, even as to yourself, Arthur spoke of a book which, 
though in the diary form, would tell all about the government of a 
city. But he doesn’t really want that, not Arthur Henry. That kind 
of a book is a task. Let some poor devil with a conscience and a sense 
of completeness do it. We want no scientific treatise and no text-book 
from Brand Whitlock. 

Toledo is a certain kind of a city. You happened somehow (tell us 
how) to go there, and you saw the kind of city it was; discovered its 
personality. Then it had a man, a certain kind of man, who also had 
a personality, and he became Mayor. You'll tell us about Jones, and 
how the personality of Jones, married to Toledo, developed a further, 
deeper personality in Toledo. You'll tell us how. You'll tell it, and 
you'll tell it by showing us the pictures and giving us the feelings you 
saw and felt. Then Jones passed. That’s the first article. 

But Jones didn’t die, and, besides, Toledo lived. It had no dominat- 
ing personality, the city hadn’t, and therefore it had no expression for 
its personality. You know about that. It had a fight on its hands, and 
that fight, begun by a man who was making a war for a whole lot of 
big things that really were all just one little, big thing, that fight was 
finished. But what next? The man who finished the little fight didn't 
know about the war and had never seen the plan of campaign. After 
the battle, they were finished, and Toledo needed a new leader who 
would carry on the war, the war to express the personality of the 
community, develop, freely, the character of its citizens; not to make 
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business good, but to make men as good as they might wish to be. 

Then you came. That's the second chapter, if you please. 

You weren't elected mayor. You were chosen leader. You weren’t 
there to give good government or solve problems, but to let them 
govern themselves somehow and tackle their problems with them and 
for them; ignorant, in doubt, with no “policy” and not many definite 
plans, but,—a clear idea, and a willingness to serve, to serve others 
toward the development of their character at any personal sacrifice 
except that of the development of your character. 

Well, certain questions arose; nothing out of the common, all quite 
common. The answers seemed easy, but they weren't all alike, and so 
you hesitated, and thought, and talked with others and, then, you 
tried one way. Was it right? Perhaps. Was it wrong? What's the 
difference? 

This is my idea of the tone and point of view of your diary. As to 
detail, it should be full of detail. On a certain day, a man (give his 
name) came to you and he offered you so much to let gamblers run. 
He was a certain kind of man; not a villain, only a mistaken sort of 
a fellow. It was no temptation, but it was curious that he should think 
his money was a temptation. Who made him think that, and what? 
Why wasn’t he taught differently? Then there’s the editor of the 
Blade; he's a certain kind of a personality, a common sort, but inter- 
esting. Not a criminal, but a mistaken sort of a man who, etc. 

And so you've forgotten Brand Whitlock. But we haven’t. We see 
you all the time, see how you see it, feel as you feel about it, blunder 
with you, win with you, and lose. And, man, you are so like the rest, 
of us that we understand. And,—tell this to Arthur Henry,—we see 
the government of a city through the experiences and reflections and 
the blindness and light, of a blind man leading the blind,—see it 
vividly, Brand. 

Am I clear? I don't want any of the things I’ve asked for. I only 
want you to tell me about it, just as it happened, just as you saw and 
see it, asking me questions I can’t answer and giving me answers you 
may want to take back next fall. But done with love, Brand; never as 
labor; when you please, as you please, in your mood of the moment,— 
cheerful, grave, cocksure, indifferent or ignorant. It’s to be a serial, 
but it needn’t be every month. It’s to be a book, maybe it’s to be only 
an essay or, possibly, two books. Nobody cares, Brand, not even Arthur 
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Henry, about any such things. All we want is you, a Personality. You 
believe in that; accept it. Accept it and, then, forget it. 

And let me see it often as you go along. All I want to see it for is 
to make sure you are having a good time doing it. I can tell if you 
are, because if you are, I’ll have a good time reading it, and, if I enjoy 
it, a million will. Or, I'll leave it to the lady,—if she will promise to 


hard to be as common clay as 
iry hard ya Your fellow-man, 


Lincoln Steffens 


P.S.: Arthur will tell you other details, but if we get what we want 
and have a right to expect from you (you being you), so may you. 


To Theodore A. Bingham 
New York, September 20, 1906 
My dear General Bingham, 

It is due you, I think, to know in advance that I have told Inspector 
Schmittberger * I would testify, if he wished, to the fact that you said 
to me that you meant to get him. 

And it is due me, I think, to have you understand that I venture to 
commit this breach of etiquette in the hope of helping to defeat a more 
serious offence upon your side, viz.,—sitting in judgment upon the 
case of a man whom you have already found guilty. I say this to 
you, not as a reproach, but simply in explanation of my repeating part 
of a private conversation. 

Also, however, I am actuated by the conviction that a police officer, 
who had many powerful friends when he did not do his duty, has 
been hounded ever since he set out to do right and made to feel that 
he has no friends, except a few who have no power. 

Yours very truly, 
Lincoln Steffens 

1 As told in the Autobiography, Chaps. XII and XII, Steffens was largely 
responsible for Max Schmittberger's being given another chance after he had 
been discredited by the Lexow investigation. Some years afterward Schmittberger 
was charged with failure to do his duty. Steffens, believing the charge was false, 
and knowing that the police commissioner, General Bingham, distrusted Schmitt- 
berger, wrote Bingham, who gave the letter to the newspapers. Schmittberger 
was cleared. Two and a half years later he wrote Steffens: “I beg to announce 
another turn in the wheel of my career. I have been appointed Acting Chief 
Inspector and will be appointed Chief Inspector about Feb. gth. This is not only 
a great victory for myself over the crooked element but also for you who has 


che no small part in this fight since Mr. Roosevelt's time. Have I made 
good?" 
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To Theodore Roosevelt 
San Francisco, Mar. 6, 1907 
My dear Mr. President: 

1 thank you for your reassurance, so frank and fine, about the status 
of Gov. Kibbey. The Governor thinks he is doing in Arizona what 
you would do if you were in his place. He may not succeed, but that 
doesn’t matter so much. It would be cruel to be checked through you 
while he is trying. And I think Senator Beveridge, if he knew the 
situation, would not persist in his antagonism. 

The rest of your letter was very unpleasant reading to me, and I 
am returning to you your little card “to officials and employees of the 
government.”* I have used it but twice, and twice it has failed me. 
I will tell you about the first failure when I see you again. As to 
Meyendorf, all I asked of him was a more detailed account of some- 
thing which has gone into his reports, and is now a matter of public 
record. Meyendorf had, he reports, certain conversations with Senator 
Warten and others. Those conversations threw more light on the 
Senator and those others, as I see things, than any evidence of actual 
crime. They show Warren opposing for political reasons an investiga- 
tion of graft. Since I am asking, not whether Warren is a thief or an 
honest man, but what he represents: graft and grafters or the common 
interests of the people of the U. S., I wanted to know the exact lan- 
guage he used to Meyendorf, so as to be able to judge in just what 
spirit he tried to stave off the investigation. I am willing to abide by 
the reports on record. And, really, I don’t have to have the testimony 
of any official or any other one man to decide about Senator Warren; 
I find that there are many men who know all about the Senators from 
Wyoming, both of them; they seem to be like most of “our” United 
States Senators. 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that too many of your Federal 
officials are like Mr. Hitchcock. They think their information is for 
the President and not for the press and the people. They want to 
conduct in private their investigations and report the result in their 
dull, unreadable reports, or develop them in the slow course of criminal 
procedure. That is one theory of government. But you, who have 
the democratic sense, know that most of the good done in the last few 
years has been done by the exposure, not by the conviction of the 


1See Autobiography, 515. 
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rascals. Harriman talking on the stand is of more use to the country 
than Harriman behind the bars. 

It is easier to get information about city and state graft, than Federal 
graft, and that is one reason why there is more (better managed, but 
bigger) Federal than state or city grafting. Also this explains why the 
American people think so generally that the national government is 
purer than the local governments, It isn’t. They all seem to me to be 
essentially alike and, as for reform, the cities began to get that first, 
the states second, and the United States, now, under you, last. 

It does seem to me that men like Meyendorf who have the sense to 
hate, and the courage to tell about graft, should be encouraged. You 
say he is a gossip who doesn’t make good, and you speak with impa- 
tience of gossip. What Senator Warren said to Meyendorf is gossip; 
that is too soon, Meyendorf cannot prove it, because the conversation 
was private. But you know, and I know, that big business men and 
politicians regard lying (to a “muckraker”) as virtuous. I would be- 
lieve Meyendorf before I would the Warrens, Aldriches, Harrimans 
and,—any other of our great, respectable grafters. You, who know 
Meyendorf's story, and who meet our “leading citizens,” you should 
know why: Meyendorf is something of a patriot. 

I am not seeking proof of crime and dishonesty. If I get that, 1 
would turn it over to you or to a criminal prosecutor. What I am 
after is the cause and the purpose and the methods by which our gov- 
ernment, city, state, and federal, is made to represent not the common, 
but the special interests; the reason why it is so hard to do right in 
the United States; the secret of the power which makes it necessary* 
for you, Mr. President, to fight to give us a “square deal.” In brief, I 
want to be able some day to explain why it is that you have to force 
the Senate to pass a pure-food bill or one providing for the regulation 
of the railroads. And I am going to find out, and I don’t have to have 
the help of any Meyendorfs to do it. 

You ask me to “let you know first what I may find out about Gov- 
ernment officials before I publish it.” I cannot do that. There is a 
principle involved there: the freedom of the press. I think I am a care- 
ful, conscientious, responsible reporter. Certainly I work hard to get 
my statements not only correct, but just. But I must report to my 
readers, the public, and not anyone else, neither an editor (hence my 
desire to own a share in my magazine) nor an official. I want myself 
to be the judge of the guilt or innocence of the men I write about, 
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and I do not want to have to wait, before publishing results, till some- 
one else has reviewed my investigations. 

We need not discuss that point, however; I am not likely to get any 
information that would be useful to you. As I said before, I am not 
looking for proof of dishonesty, only for the evidences that our officials 
are appointed for, owe their loyalty to, and serve other interests than 
those of myself and the rest of the people of the United States. 

And please don’t misunderstand me. This is a point on which you, 
Mr. President, and I have never agreed. You seem to me always to 
have been looking down for the muck, I am looking upward to—an 
American Democracy. You ask men in office to be honest, I ask them 
to serve the public. 

But this I acknowledge too: Fighting dishonesty as you are, you 
are doing more than all the rest of us so-called muckrakers* put to- 
gether to show the American people that the cause of graft, and the 
result of all our corruption, is simply misrepresentation in government, 
and that the cure is to regulate, to control, or, if these fail, to own 
those businesses which find it necessary to their success to corrupt men 
and cities and states and the United States. 

Pardon the length of this letter, but I hope and beg that you will 
really read it and that having read it, you will consider it in the spirit 
in which I write it. 

Yours with sincere respect, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 
The American Magazine, 
Sept. 9, 1907 

My dear Brand: 

I sat up all night the other night finishing your novel.’ I started it 
two or three days before, and found myself interested in it, and quite 
aside from the author, by the time I was in the second chapter. 

It’s really a great story when it is done in a big, fine way. I think 
you might practice on the Pharisees of the Christians a little more of 
that Christian charity which you give to the grafter and the crooks. 

1 President Roosevelt had used this term, in a derogatory sense, in a recent 
speech. Steffens and his friends deliberately accepted the label and thus turned it 


into a neutral or favorable title. See Autobiograph FF A 
2 The Turn of the Balance. rennet 
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But that is only philosophically said. Personally, your indignation at 
them was a gratification to me. But the effect of the whole book was 
such that when I got through I did ask myself this question: 
“Wouldn't Christ, if he should come again, be Christian even to the 
Christians?” 

There is only one point I'd like to suggest now, and that is that 
involuntarily, unprofessionally, and quite impersonally (aside from my 
interest in you) I found that my interest deepened in the book every 
time I was among the thieves. I wish you could write a story or a 
novel about them only, or at least about only the acknowledged 
grafters. They are really interesting people. They're interesting for 
their honesty. What they need is that kind of interpretation which you 
can give them. Of course this interest is only an art interest, and yours 
couldn't only be that. But I throw it out to you as a suggestion now 
anyhow. 

With best regards to Mrs. Whitlock, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Little Point, 
August 16, 1907 
My dear Father :— 

I'm here, and glad of it. It’s really more beautiful than I thought. 
There is none of the bigness of the West, and it isn’t grand or mag- 
nificent, but it is very lovely and very, very comfortable. And, then, 
I'm warm. 

I got warm before I arrived. It was hot going up the foothills. Next 
day in Utah and Wyoming it was blistering hot, but I sat out and 
took it, dust and all. And in Nebraska and Illinois, the humidity 
boiled. But I sweat and took it. From there east it was soaking hot 
and I soaked; I didn’t stay out in it so much, but I did not sneak till 
I arrived up here. Then I dived off our little point into the cool 
harbor water and was refreshed, and since then I’ve been sitting around 
in ducks and short-sleeved shirts—keeping cool at last. 

J. is very well. Her mother is in good health but feeble. Rheumatism 
is pinching one leg, and she uses a cane. But she is well content, as 
the French say. And J. has the place in perfect shape. The only omis- 
sion was my sail boat. That she had not launched, and when I did it 
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sank to the gunwales. That was yesterday. She'll be tight by tomorrow 
and I'll rig her for my first sail on Sunday. 

Today I was downtown. The office is sorry, very apologetic and I 
think will accept my terms: “No editing hereafter.” If they don’t, I’ve 
told them what I'll do.? 

The President has summoned me for next Friday. That is political 
day, and we'll have policies for lunch. He'll hear all about Arizona, 
Oregon and California, and I'll hear about Wall Street and the presi- 
dential campaign plans. I'll write you about it. 

My life now consists of writing all forenoon, from 7:30 till 1. Then 
I play, unless I have to go to town; and I don’t have to go to town 
more than once a week. 

J. joins in affectionate greetings to all, “not forgetting Aunty Ann,” 
she adds. 

Your son, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


Little Point, Aug. 27, 1907 
(Confidential) 
My dear Father:— 

J. and I took a launch Friday morning and went straight across the 
Sound to Oyster Bay, a mile in 1⁄4 hours. We had an hour to spare, 
so we went for a walk through that pretty old town. Larry Grahame, 
the Secretary of the Interior for Porto Rico and an old political re- 
porter of mine, met us; he also was waiting for the hour set to go to 
the President's house, and we did half the town together. Then he 
and I returned to the station, took the automobile, and were run out 
to Sagamore Hill. J. went on seeing Oyster Bay. 

It was the Admirals’ day, and two of them went out with us. The 
President was in his study dictating when we arrived, but he shouted 
his greeting: “Hello, old man,” and a moment later came out. He 
sent the Admirals into the wash-room to wash. Grahame and Leupp 
(the Indian Commissioner, who used to be the Evening Post corre- 
spondent at Washington) and me, he drew into his study. He handed 
me a letter from Heney. 


“I wish I had some more Heneys,” he said, and he asked me about 


1 Steffens resigned from the American because his colleagues were bringing 
pressure on him, and, since his own financial interests were involved, he was 
aware that he might give in. See Autobiography, 575. 
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S. F.; about the reform movement in the Republican party of Cali- 
fornia, and then left me to read Heney’s letter, which was about that. 
When I had finished that and a letter he had written to a Wall Street 
man, he launched forth into an analysis of the big financial opposition 
to his policy. I told him it was the same old phenomenon that I had 
seen in St. Louis against Folk; in Cleveland against Johnson; in San 
Francisco against Spreckels and Heney. 

“You may do as much good as you can,” I concluded, “without 
hurting business.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “And I tell you, if it should come to a choice 
between the business good and the enforcement of law against law- 
lessness, I will let the prosperity go.” 

So we talked till it was time to go in to lunch. Mrs. Roosevelt met 
us in the hall; the children trooped in; the Admirals joined us, and 
we all followed in mixed order the President, who led the way into 
the dining-room. He seated the Admirals on either side of Mrs, Roose- 
velt; put Leupp in the middle among the children; and took me and 
Grahame on his right and left. It was a simple lunch. The President 
eats very fast, faster even than I, and he talks all the time. 

We covered everything: his next message; nature-fakers; an intro- 
duction he is writing to a history of the Mongols; Wall Street again; 
the attitude of certain newspapers; my magazine; Porto Rico; the 
Japanese. 

“Tve changed my mind about the Japanese,” he said. “They must be 
excluded. I shall recommend legislation to that end in my message to 
Congress.” 

“Can you exclude the Japs diplomatically?” I asked. 

He understood the purport of the question. He looked sharply at 
me, then he answered: 

“I fear not,” he said. “We could have, if the Californians would only 
be patient; we might if they still could be reasonable. But we'll do it 
anyhow.” 

And there were the Admirals, summoned to get their orders when 
and how to get the American fleet around into the Pacific Ocean. 

After lunch, the President took Grahame, Leupp and myself out 
on the veranda, and we sat there talking till 3 o'clock, two hours. The 
Admirals waited in the big room. When Grahame and I were dis- 
missed, we went out in a back field and watched a baseball game be- 
tween nines picked from the two men-o’-war in the bay till the auto- 
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mobile came for us. Then we were rushed back to town. I found J. 
at the dock. She had walked about six miles, seen the whole place, got 
some ideas for our Little Point,—was ready to go home. We were 
back by 5:30. 

I thought this would interest you, as a glimpse of the President. It 
must not go out of the family, for his private conversations are so frank 
because they are confidential. 

All goes well here. I turned in my first San Francisco article yester- 
day. Phillips, the editor-in-chief, is to bring it out tonight copied and 
read. We'll go over it and consider a choice I have given them of 
conclusions. 

Nothing more has been said about my leaving the magazine. I put 
it up to them, so that they understand: either I am to write as I please 
without being edited; or I quit. They are free to decide which it shall 
be. But I am to go on anyhow for a while, say a year or eight months. 

The place here looks well. I love it, and we want you and Mamma 
to come out here next year; not in the spring, however, but in mid- 
summer, when Little Point is at its best. 


Love to Laura, Mamma, and to the foreigners in the family from 
both of us. 


New York, Feb. 28, 1908 
My dear Father:— 

I shall wire you tomorrow not to send me that money. This letter 
is but to explain that my colleagues on the American have proposed to 
pay me $2,000 for my common stock, one thousand down and the 
second thousand within a few months. This will keep me till I can 
get other work. And, so soon as they can, they will take up my $10,000 
preferred stock, but I can’t count on that, since they'll have no money 
for a few years, 

However, I wrote to you because I thought I was to be absolutely 
without money and I wanted enough on hand to enable me to make 
my next connection, not under pressure, but independently. As a 
matter of fact, I hope not to have to make any hard and fast contract. 
I'd rather do my own work and sell it for what I can get, lecturing 
now and then for $50 to $100. I have two lectures asked now, one by 
the Canadian Club of Toronto, where I shall be entertained by Lord 
Grey, the Governor-General; another at Indianapolis. There are other 
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projects ahead, so I think I shall come out all right. But I'd like to 
feel that I can, if I must, fall back upon you in emergencies. 

We are offering our apartment for rent. We hope to live in the 
country house, but we will rent that out also if we must. 


To Mrs. Robert M. La Follette 
Little Point, May 1, 1908 
Dear Mrs. La Follette:— 

Somehow I missed the message of the President to which you refer, 
but when J asked Mrs. Steffens what you meant, she said: “Oh, yes,” 
and she told me. She was indignant, but your shrewd comment as to 
his preference for phrases over ideas satisfied her. And I don’t mind. 
As a matter of fact, he told me he was going to “use” several things 
I said in that article;* and why not? I only want to get my ideas in 
circulation. 

I am glad you like the article; really, sincerely glad. But you must 
not thank me. Thank the Senator. I am only true to myself and I 
give him but what he deserves. No, I don’t dare say in public what he 
deserves. Some day,—later, when I feel I have enough authority, I 
mean to tell the truth about the men of my time and then,—I think 
Robert M. La Follette will get his due. And, then, perhaps Mrs. 
La Follette will get hers too. 

You mustn't pay the slightest attention to my contemporary gibes. 
They don’t convey even so much of the truth as my articles, and I've 
just confessed that they are not complete. And, then, I have a most 
disloyal habit of pretending to find fault with those whom I have an 
affection for. Just remember that I never have had a chance to ex- 
press myself to you,—of you. 

And (for example) there is no conflict between your intelligent 
toryism and your understanding of me. You disapprove of my radical- 
ism, you know; you like me in spite of it, just as I like you despite 
your backward look to those captains of industry who never got too 
big. But we'll quarrel about this when I get back to Washington,—in 
about ten days. 

My love to all,—Tories, Socialists, Anarchists, even the Republicans, 
—in the Wisconsin ring. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Steffens 


* “Roosevelt, Taft, La Follette,” Everybody's Magazine, June, 1908. 
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To William C. Bobbs* 
Little Point, May 13, 1908 
My dear Mr. Bobbs: 

What you think you need, I take it, is either a prosecutor like Heney 
or Folk, or a detective like Burns. Of course I am neither, and I am so 
loaded up with commissions to write articles that I couldn't take an 
active part anyhow. Nor do I know whom you could get. 

But, Mr. Bobbs, you don’t need any outsider. Do it yourself. All that 
is needed is character; and that you have. Put it into the game, and 
you will win. The right man to help will develop. But look out for 
your committee. They also will have need of character. And your at- 
torneys too. Make them all take a solemn pledge to stick to the trail 
no matter where it leads, no matter who is hit. 

Satisfied about the men at your back, take all the knowledge you 
have; all the gossip (it’s true, gossip is) and all your suspicions. Ana- 
lyse this body of facts. Try to picture it all in your imagination: the 
sources of the corruption, the agents, and the methods. Then “get” 
somebody; no matter who he is, but preferring the man nearest the 
key to the situation. Get him right. Put all your efforts on that, and 
when you have him, bargain with him for the rest. 

You will find business men back of the politicians. They are usually. 
They will be your friends, and you will hate to do your duty. Maybe 
you will not be allowed to do your duty. Certainly if you fail you will 
be laughed at, and if you succeed you will be cursed. But grit your 
teeth, watch everybody; put your head down and go in. 

If you get anywhere at all send for me, and if I can possibly do it, 
I will run out there. I will try to understand the situation, and I think 
I can. But what I have in mind is a new solution for your common 
problem, one that has never been tried. I mean to put it to the test in 
one of our big cities next winter, under a commission from the lead- 
ing men of that place. It is a treatment with the brutal truth mixed 
with mercy; and,—a bargain in the interest of the community. And 
you shall have it if you wish, but first put the fear of God into the big 

1 William C. Bobbs, president of the Bobbs-Merrill Company, publishers, was 
serving on a committee of the Merchants Association of Indianapolis “to look 
after the investigation and prosecution in the graft and fraud cases.” He was 
one of many reformers who, at this time, urged Steffens to come and help 


them purify their municipal governments. The city in which Steffens was to 
make the test to which he refers was Boston. 
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grafters; you yourselves. Make them think you are heartless, then let 
me come. 
Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Edward A. Filene 
Little Point, June 6, 1908 
Dear Mr. Filene:— 

Your appeal for fair play for Brandeis was very, very good; mod- 
erate, earnest and plain. It must have done its work. But isn't it strange 
that such obvious, simple things have to be said? 

I didn’t respond at once because I was working, and I don't work 
like you: the Captain of Commerce; but like a laborer, one little thing 
at a time till it's done. And that thing now is done. I shall go to Wash- 
ington tomorrow night, I think, to begin on the Congress article. 

I have been thinking a good deal about the Boston matter and am 
arriving at some conclusions of my own about it, but I'll leave them 
to our meeting in Chicago. .. . 


To the Editor of The Tribune, 
Oakland, California 

Little Point, June 7, 1908 
Sir: 

You have referred several times to the Steffens convicted of boodling 
at Sacramento as a relative of mine. My father, Joseph Steffens, of Sac- 
ramento, tells me that so far as he can make out the man is not re- 
lated to our family in any way whatsoever. 

Will you not print this note by way of a correction? And will you 
not let me ask the other anti-Law newspapers and weeklies to “please 
copy”? 

Yours very truly, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Theodore Roosevelt 
Little Point, June 9, 1908 
My dear Mr. President: 
Right after the Chicago Convention I shall be in Washington and 
we could talk over then the points raised by your letter of June 5, but 
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since you wish to leave some of our conclusions on record, I will write 
part of what I have to say. 

You are not and, for my sake as well as yours, you shall not be held 
responsible for this* or any other article of mine. I, and I alone, write 
all that I sign. But in this case the article itself, both explicitly and by 
implication, clears you. It is a criticism of you; some of the criticism 
is not favorable. How, then, could you endorse it? 

But, if that be too subtle for “the ordinary man,” then that para- 
graph toward the end, in which I say that I do not pretend to be pre- 
cise in the language attributed to you, nor indeed to give your best 
thought,—that lets you out plainly, unmistakably. 

As to your “reading the proof,” that is a technical point, and I hate 
the technical in evidence. It has so little relation to justice and the 
truth. Here are the facts: 

In order to start our interview aright, I showed you the copy (not 
the proof) of my introduction. That is the part you quoted from in 
your message, and since something has been made of this incident, I 
will help you to clear the record on that. When you came to the pas- 
sage about the rich man whose “face had grown hard and cruel while 
his body has grown soft; whose son is a fool and his daughter a for- 
eign princess”—when you read that you stopped; you said it was true 
and good; and that you would like sometime to quote it. And I said, 
“All right; do so.” In other words you asked and received permission 
to use that passage, and I was well pleased to have you do so. The 
trouble arose from the circumstance that you happened to use it before 
my article was printed; which is immaterial, isn’t it? Can’t a writer 
quote from a manuscript? 

Well, after you had read that introduction (which, by the way, all 
the others I interviewed read also, and for the same reason) we had 
our interviews, you and I; several of them; long ones; which devel- 
oped into conversations and naturally, for half the time you forgot, as 
I did, that they were interviews. And when I wrote “the” interview, 
which, as I said in the article, wasn’t an interview at all in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, I showed you the copy. You said you didn’t 
want to read it, and you gave as your reason that it might make you 
responsible for the article. I urged you to do so, not for the purpose 
of endorsing, but as part of the interview: to correct, change, amplify 

* “Roosevelt, Taft, La Follette,” Everybody’s Magazine, June, 1908. 
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or cut anything I had made you say. You did not see Mr. Taft’s part, 
nor La Follette’s; each of you saw only his own. And in each case my 
purpose was the same: not to make the statements authoritative, but, 
so far as things went, true. 

And it is true, as you say, that you were more interested in other 
things I said in my points on or against you. The only material 
change you made was where I had quoted you as saying you saw the 
system now; you said you didn’t see it now, and it so reads in the 
article. For the rest, the only changes you made were to order out the 
quotes in all except statements ascribed to the past. 

And,—to return to the main point,—it was clear all through that in 
reading my copy (not proof) you were not to be made responsible for 
the article or for anything in it; not even things you were quoted as 
saying. And this, on the ground, which I suggested myself, that you 
should be as free as I would like to be after such an interview, to 
change or amplify, not only your language but your thought. I wasn’t 
trying to put you on record, I was trying to raise in your mind and 
the public’s the questions I put to you: What the matter is, funda- 
mentally, in this country and what we are to do about it, funda- 
mentally. 

Beyond, but subordinate to that, I wished to suggest a new and a 
broader basis for political criticism in the United States. I do long to 
see our public men examined and judged not alone for their personal 
faults and virtues; not by the way they treat their wives and quench 
their thirst; nor yet by the one criterion of personal honesty. I want 
to see our public men required to announce their remedies for our 
evils, and by these and, afterwards, by their records, judged, defeated, 
or reelected. 

Senator Aldrich, for example, has had a hand in the corruption of 
Rhode Island, and I have condemned that part of his career. But what 
I really object to in him is something he probably does honestly, out of 
general conviction; viz.: he represents Wall Street; corrupt and cor- 
rupting business; men and trusts that are forever seeking help, sub- 
sidies, privileges from the Government. 

Senator Kean is a better example. I don’t know that he is dishonest 
at all; but whether he is or is not, I believe he honestly believes that 
the Government should continue to represent what it represents now; 
railroads and great corporate business. As for the people, to him we 
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are probably nothing but “passenger traffic”; “consumers,” “wage 
earners,” and, sometimes, a “troublesome vote.” 

Now you try to get along with these men, and you may be right. 
The people send them to the Senate and you have to deal with the 
Senate. As a matter of opinion, (to which, as you say, we all have our 
right,) I think the way to deal with the Senate is to defeat those men; 
get them out of the Senate to the end that the Senate shall represent 
the public. And, honestly now, is it “childish” to observe that if the 
Senate were once made truly representative, a President like you could 
put through, not a few compromised, amended bills, but all the legis- 
lation we all so much need? 

You speak of the initiative and referendum (and I would add the 
recall) as if they were what I had in mind when I speak of repre- 
sentative government. They are merely means to that end. The recall 
is a machine made to jerk a man like Aldrich out of the Senate so 
soon as it appears that he represents part of the people instead of all 
of the people. And the initiative and referendum are only the success- 
ful machines invented, I believe in Switzerland, to enable the people 
to control the agents they elect to office. I never talked with you about 
these; I haven’t talked much about them to anybody. I have stuck to 
the main point always. And all I care to say now is that I don’t regard 
them as cures, but only as tools designed to make government repre- 
sent the common interest of a community of human beings instead 
of the special interests of one, the business class. 

No, I don't think representative government will correct all evils. 
I do think, however, that fighting for it, consciously, will uncover not 
only the principal evils, but their common source, and that when we 
see that, we shall make such intelligent progress as they are making 
in England, France, and Germany toward the solution of the social 
and economic injustice which underlies most of our so-called political 
and moral evils. 

And this, “the evil,” which so irritates you, is something which is 
neither new nor unobserved. It is privilege. Trace every case of cor- 
ruption you know to its source, and you will see, I believe, that some- 
body was trying to get out of Government some special right; to keep 
a saloon open after hours; a protective tariff; a ship subsidy; a public- 
service franchise. Europe is abolishing these privileges, and I am con- 
vinced that, to save our Republic, we also must follow that policy and 
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stop absolutely the granting of special permissions. This means public 
ownership, and you don't believe we need go so far as that. Neither 
does Mr. Taft. And I am willing to put the matter conditionally. Here 
is the plank I would like to see put into the Republican platform: 

“We believe in the public ownership of any business that shall con- 
tinue to find it necessary to its success to corrupt politics, government, 
and the people of the United States.” 

You and Mr. Taft think you can regulate. But even if you succeed 
you will keep the Government so busy fighting first one abuse, then 
another, that it will have to neglect, as it does now probably, those 
great fundamental social and economic reforms which are beginning 
to occupy other civilized governments. 

There is much more to answer in your letter which, by the way, is 
very much more interesting than my “interview,” but it is useless to 
carry on such a controversy in writing. All I want to say in conclusion 
is personal, 

We have always differed, you and I, but always so essentially, and 
with so much mutual understanding, that my feeling of respect and 
of real friendship for you is deeper than that which I have for many 
men who sce things as I do. Please don’t forget that. You stop in the 
early part of your letter to acquit yourself of an intention to be uncom- 
plimentary. You need not have done that: even if you had not let me 
speak my opinion of you freely, publicly, always, I should not expect 
you, or any friend of mine, to suppress either criticism of me or his 
feelings about me. I should like to have you not feel that I am ever 
childish, but if you think I am, say so; and say so anywhere. I think 
we sec things differently; fight them differently; express ourselves dif- 
ferently, and that your patience with me has been founded, like my 
very great respect and my very quiet but very genuine affection for 
you, upon the sense that, at bottom, I in my humble way and you in 
your whole splendid career are working toward the same end, which, 
of course, neither of us can see. 

As I said at the outset, I expect to be in Washington next week, 
after the convention, and we then can disagree more easily about the 
Evil and the System of Organized Privilege. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 
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Cleveland, June 20, 1908 
My dear Mr. President: 

Your letter of June 12? came to me in the midst of the convention 
and I haven't had a chance until today to reply to it. You are the only 
one I know that can attend to personal correspondence during a battle. 

I shall be home on Monday; shall stay there (at Riverside) for about 
a week; then I go to Denver. I could go over to Oyster Bay any day 
after Tuesday next week. We can talk this thing out then, but I would 
like to suggest now one or two thoughts: 

You point ahead to Socialism, and it may be we shall have to go 
that far. If we do, to get things right, then I, for one, should be willing 
to go there. And, when you think of it, we should not hesitate to begin 
anything for fear of an unknown end. 

But my hope is that we can save democracy by abolishing in some 
way the greater privileges granted by Government. New York City, 
for example, was misgoverned by Tammany Hall. The perfect organi- 
zation of Tammany cost great and constant effort, magnificent abili- 
ties and enormous sums of money. Those abilities and that money were 
provided by the possessors of the great, public-utility franchises. Take 
away those, and who would pay the price of keeping New York cor- 
rupt, and for what purpose? 

I mean, in other words, that if we would take away the great, big 
sources of corruption, we might not only be able ourselves to deal with 
the lesser ones, but we would have the assistance in that fight of those 
very able, leading citizens who now are lined up against us in all the 
cities and all the states and against you in the United States. 

The Scandinavian Governments have solved the liquor problem, 1 
believe. In some cases they own the saloons, but that isn’t necessary. 
In others they have simply taken the profit out of the business, and 
that is the point. That is what Tom Johnson is trying to do with the 
street railroad company here. Remove the incentive, which ever- 

1 President Roosevelt had written Steffens on June 12 (see p. 198): “But come, 
come, friend Steffens, if your theory is correct the Government has got to own 
the saloons, refuse to collect customs duties, own every public-service corporation, 
and own every possible thing there can possibly be bribery in... . What is 
needed is the fundamental fight for morality.” In a postscript in his own hand 
he added: “For the Government to own everything, from saloons and insurance 
companies to steamship lines and railroads, as to which there can ever be a 


question of privilege or blackmail, would of course mean Socialism; incidentally, 
it wouldn’t work. . . .” 
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increasing profits are, and you take the fangs out of any business. 

My information as to England is that her cities are democratic and 
comparatively free from corruption; but that Parliament, which is the 
source of all privileges, both national and local, is corrupt; not, indeed, 
as our city councils are, grossly; but as our Congress is. 

1 know you will think these things over a bit and I wish that you 
would read also my article entitled “An Apology for Graft” in the 
American Magazine for July. 

Of course you are right in your demand for a “fundamental fight 
for morality.” My contention is that along with that, however, we 
must improve conditions, reduce or lessen the temptations, and I think 
that the underlying principle of both fights should be to level all privi- 
leges and, thus, equalize opportunities. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lincoln Steffens 


As to the convention, it seemed to me you won the presidency, the 
other side got the vice-presidency and the platform. You had made the 
Republican party liberal; its organization has made it again the con- 
servative party of the United States. 


To E. A. Filene 
Little Point, June 28, 1908 
Dear Mr. Filene:— 

I was over at Oyster Bay yesterday, but I made no nominations for 
the cabinet, of course. That wasn’t the subject up, and that isn’t the 
sort of thing I can do, not and write as I do about Roosevelt, Taft, 
et al. 

Further than that, however, I think it would be a pity to lose your 
friend from Boston.’ He would make a corking cabinet officer; 
Attorney-General, for example, and the mere suggestion of him by 
the proper person, yourself or a man like Heney, would set the idea 
working hard in Roosevelt's mind. But I doubt if Taft would like —~. 
Taft is a conservative, you know; Roosevelt belongs to the liberal 
party where you and your friend belong. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 
1 Louis D. Brandeis. 
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Little Point, July 15, 1908 
Dear Mr. Filene: 

The statement Mr. Billings makes is, in the main, right, but I would 
like to modify it a little. And, first, I expect to give my entire time to 
Boston, to go more completely into the condition there than I ever 
have done in any other city, and to write a report which will be the 
best thing that I have ever done. But I don’t like to be bound not to 
do anything else. For example, I want to write one little editorial of 
two or three hundred words for the six hundred newspapers which I 
reported the two conventions for. That wouldn’t take any time, and it 
might not seem important to you, but my purpose in it is to show 
that a certain sort of educative editorial writing can be done not only 
for the good of the average newspaper reader but to his entire appro- 
bation. That is all I have in mind to do outside. I should like to feel 
free, however, to go and write a helpful short article about any man 
or place that might need help in an emergency, and about which I 
might feel myself better qualified by previous knowledge than any 
other writer or speaker. .. . 

I really expect to enjoy my Boston work and to have the personal 
satisfaction for once of going to the bottom of a city and of writing 
not merely a limited number of words but all that I can find out. 
Moreover, it will be profoundly interesting to me to state my findings 
in the form of an address and an appeal to the people of the city con- 
cerned. Heretofore, you understand, I have held one city up to the 
view of others. It will make a great difference in the form, in the 
style, and in the feeling of a writing addressed to the people involved. 
I£ I can do what I think I can do, we should discover when we get 
through how much can be accomplished by asking a community of 
citizens to see what they do that is wrong and to make the personal 
temporary sacrifices necessary to set themselves and their city right. 


To Mrs. Robert M. La Follette 
Boston, Mass., August 6, 1908 
Dear Mrs. La Follette:— 

I wish you would write me at Riverside, Conn., what the movements 
of the family will be between now and October 1. I think I shall do 
the University of Wisconsin article and I'll choose my time when you 
all are at home. 


The Canadian series, which I was to have done all summer for 
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Collier's, 1 abandoned. After the convention, J interviewed Debs on 
“What Socialism Thinks the Matter Is,” etc, and now have only the 
Wisconsin article between me and Boston on October 1... . 

The interview with Debs will account for my being in Milwaukee 
one Sunday without reporting to you. I was with Debs and Berger 
all day. You and the Senator will be astonished, I guess, at my impres- 
sion of Debs, and you will have a similar sensation when you read 
(October number of Everybody's) what Socialism really is. 

With affection all around the ring, beginning and ending with you, 
dear lady, I remain, 

Yours finely, 
L. Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Little Point, Sept. 23, 1908 
Dear Laura:— 

I was truly glad to get your letter from San Francisco. I'll not an- 
swer your inquiry in full. I understand the affection with which it is 
made and Jimmy’s* impression; that’s all plain and easy. But I simply 
don’t know where I am at. 

My articles are telling the truth. I'm trying to find out. I have some 
facts. I know things are all wrong somehow; and fundamentally; but 
I don’t know what the matter is and I don’t know what to do about 
it. So I’m listening to all but the ignorant, and since the American 
people are in much the same state of mind that I’m in, I hope to lead 
them to do some listening, too, and some thinking. I’m playing a long, 
patient game, but before I die, I believe I can help to bring about an 
essential change in the American mind. 

Jimmy’s impression of intolerance on my part is a charge against my 
manners. I guess I was impatient of his attitude and I shouldn’t have 
been. I understand him and I think he is doing half right; which is 
a lot. He is in the game; he has to play it. That’s all right. All I urged 
upon him was to help as he could to change the game. In other words, 
I recognized that he had to play according to the rules. I thought he 
should acknowledge that the rules are wrong and should be revised 
radically. 

As for Socialism, I certainly am socialistic, but I’m not yet a So- 


. J. James Hollister, Steffens’s brother-in-law. The article on Debs was pub- 
lished in Everybody's Magazine for October, 1908. 


Dilice al the ational Secretary 


The Socialist Party 
Pational Headquarters 


180 WASHINGTON STREET 
Send Remittaaces to 


J. Mahlon Barnes 


Chicago, Jll, 
BEN HANFORD 
Foe Vice-Pessideat Aboard "Red Special" En Route to Duluth, 
Sept.2I st. ,1908. 
My Lincoln Steffens, 
New York N.Y. 
My dear Mr, Stef fens:- 
You have written from and have been inspired by a social 
brain,a social heart and a social conscience and if you are not 
a socialist I do not know one. 


Yours faithfully, 


Lia. Fe &, 
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cialist. I simply talked of it while Jimmy was here because I'd just 
been writing my Debs article and was full of it. I'm to do the Anar- 
chists next, and, if Jimmy were out here, I'd defend Anarchy from 
the objections of a man like Jimmy. I'm willing to see Socialism, 
Anarchy or even Christianity knocked out, but not by a plutocrat and 
not with plutocratic arguments and,—not if I must accept plutocracy 
instead. 

I'll write again about this when I'm clearer as to my own creed, but 
that may not be soon. 

You’ve seen the Debs in Everybody's? In the January number of 
that same magazine I have a story which I'd like to have you read. 
They have one other story, and Success has one which has not been 
announced yet. I’m writing now an article on the University of Wis- 
consin for the American, but that will not be published till next year. 
That's all so far. I'll apprise you of others. We move to Boston on 
Sept. 30. 25 West Cedar Street. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
25 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Oct. 3, 1908 
My dear Mother :— 

We are here and at work. We moved over on Wednesday. There 
were nine of us, with thirteen trunks, and I'm not counting freight, 
express parcels, and hand luggage, only live stock: J. and I, and her 
mother; three servants; Mickey Sweeney, the dog; Dickie, the canary 
bird, and Mouser, the cat. And we lent out a second cat that we 
have,—Romeo. 

But we arrived and were installed that same night in a fine old 
house just at the edge of a fine old neighborhood in the oldest quarter 
of the city,—Beacon Hill. J. has had an awful job in the house and it 
isn’t done yet, but 1 meanwhile have been on my job, studying the 
political conditions of Boston Towne. It’s a pleasant place to work; 
they are a pleasant people, and there will be no trouble till toward the 
end when I begin to show what I have written. Then I may have 
some experiences. 

It’s cold, however. This is only October and yet that biting east wind 
cuts around corners,—yanks and tears and gets inside. It's going to be 
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a severe winter for my California blood, but, then, everything goes in 
my kind of work. 
Love to all, both at home and abroad. 
Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


The New England Magazine for this month (October) has an 
article in which I am mentioned several times with praise. J. likes 
those that take my hide off, but you might like to see this. 


To Tom L. Johnson 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1908 
My dear Mayor:— 

Thank you for a slow but warm letter. The good word about the 
Debs article was especially comforting because, as you may realize, I 
dreaded lest that would not carry. All my correspondence indicates 
that it did. 

I can’t judge at all out here as to Bryan’s chances. I hear nothing 
but Taft. But when I was in Wisconsin it was all the other way, and 
I believe that if a good man would go to that state and would talk 
what La Follette has talked; take the Senator’s speeches in support of 
Taft, but in praise of Bryan, and would analyse them with good- 
natured humor, he would come pretty near carrying the state for 
Bryan. There is going to be a great big silent Republican vote that 
way anyhow. 

I wish I might know, as soon as it is settled, the result of your ref- 
erendum. I am not lacking in faith, but I have a professional prefer- 
ence for knowledge; and a great personal concern. I believe I'd trade 
the presidency for success in Cleveland... . 

With best regards for all the ring. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lincoln Steffens 


Boston, Oct. 23, 1908 
My dear Mayor:— 

Your first telegram awaited me here when I returned from New 
York but I had read the Associated Press dispatch and was in doubt 
ull your second wire came. Thank you for thinking of me especially 
at such a time. 
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It has made a gloomy day. Not that I have any doubt about your 
pulling the business through; nor that the people are all right. But 
you and the people of Cleveland have had a long, long war and it's 
a hell of a pity that the right should have to fight so hard, so steadily, 
so everlastingly. And, then, think what it means for other cities that 
haven't such a leader and a people so able and so well educated! 

In my soft spot for you; the kind of a spot that you seem not to need 
in your friends; but do need,—in my heart I really ache to have you 
get in your living, working days some little taste of that universal ap- 
preciation and gratitude which will be heaped upon your grave. Of 
course, you pretend not to care about that either, and I believe you 
don’t expect it now, but my imagination, which goes out warmly to 
the work, the public, and the reform and the indictment,—-my own 
limitations won’t let me grasp such impersonality. I wonder if you 
are not just a little of a liar; just a little, in just that one respect. 

If you can, try to see what I see: the prophecy of your work; the 
accomplishment of it everywhere and the certain recognition then that 
Tom Johnson first projected in deeds what all other men only dreamed 
or wished or wrote or thought. And at the same time he dreamed as 
much as the wildest dreamer, wished as much as the hottest lover, 
and thought straighter, clearer, more thoughtfully than the best of the 
writers and thinkers of your day. I am as sure of this world-wide 
acknowledgment as I am of the future of the race, and I do wish that 
you might now and then (presently, not when you’ come back) get the 
satisfaction and comfort of my prophecy. 

For, like you in this one particular, I intend to help execute my pre- 
diction. Some of us muckrakers have got together lately and we have 
agreed that the man that did it shall have monuments some day, and 
not in stone only but democratically, in the hearts of men, in the stories 
of the children of men. 

And when the time comes, I still believe Cleveland will have won 
out, the people of Cleveland, I mean; those that have faltered this 
once in the long war just to prove that Tom Johnson had to work 


like the rest of us, not with the exceptional, but with just ordinary 
human beings,—and still won. 


Love to all, Mayor; to the whole 75,000 voters, pro and con; love 
and faith and hope. 
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To William C. Bobbs 
Boston, Oct. 27, 1908 
My dear Mr. Bobbs:— 

... 1 fear you will regard what I have to say as of no use to you. 
I cannot endorse your plan. You shall not think that I do not appre- 
ciate your work and that of your committee. Your earnestness, public 
spirit and vigor are obvious. But, my dear Mr. Bobbs, you did not 
follow my advice. You did not strike a trail and stick to it till you 
got up to the top and down to the bottom of the corruption of your 
city. Your investigation must have been superficial because your pro- 
gram is superficial. You saw only stealing; lots of it, no doubt, but 
only the petty larceny which, no matter how much it amounts to in 
the gross, is, after all, only common crime. District attorneys should 
attend to that, and I see that you propose to provide for prosecution. . 
Good. But why haven’t district attorneys prosecuted before? Who 
nominated them? And why? What was behind them, holding them 
back? Who and what are the regular forces back of all the robbery 
of Indianapolis? You can answer these questions by determining what 
are the regular sources of the regular corruption of the politics of 
Indianapolis. You don’t show what they are. Do you know? I believe 
you don’t know, for I believe that if you did, you would go after 
them. 

So, not seeing these sources, you do not propose to stop them up. 
Hence there is very little hope in your program. Your platform is 
good as far as it goes, but it goes an inch, whereas the whole distance 
is about a mile. 

Oh, you Business Men, with your business reforms! You will ruin 
yourselves yet. I laugh, but I could weep. Don't you know that back 
of the petty larceny there is grand larceny, and that back of the po- 
litical corruption, and supporting it, is business corruption? 

However, you should go ahead. Go to the people with your pro- 
gram. Be sure to appeal especially to the plain people. They know the 
situation; they know the crooks; and they know you. Taken in the 
mass, they are wiser than you and I, and fairer, too. They know what 
the matter is better than your committee does. They will know that 
your program is weak. But they are good folk (in the mass) and they 
are patient. They don’t expect much, yet. They are going some day 
to follow the radicals, but not until you and men like you have had 
every chance. They will try you. I haven't the slightest doubt that, 
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when they have seen your carnestness, heard the true ring of your 
promises and come thus to believe you have the will and courage to 
serve them, they will see your reforms through; your good but super- 
ficial reforms. They will have them made into laws for you. 

But, Mr. Bobbs, those reforms are not only superficial: they won't 
work out alone. No laws will. Government is not a thing; it is not 
a mere matter of charters, constitutions and laws. Government is a 
living organism. It is made up of men. It will take men to put your 
reforms into effect. Wherefore I beg of you to go in, you and your 
committee, and fight this thing to a finish. Run for offices. You know 
now what the important places are. Make up a ticket to fill every one 
of them and put upon that ticket the very best men you can find in 
all your city. If you nominate any business men, be sure they are the 
ablest, the straightest-seeing, and the kindest that you have. Don’t take 
any dummy directors; they will be dummy mayors, aldermen, legis- 
Jators. Cut out the agents and run your real business leaders. 

And run yourself, Mr. Bobbs. The people will be glad to try you 
out. Go into office, and then, being in, try to serve the city, the whole 
city; not a part of it, not the business interests alone, but all its many 
human interests. And don’t manage it as a business is managed; the 
business of government is the least and the least important function 
thereof. No, lead the people of Indianapolis as a great family is led. 

Try that, Mr. Bobbs, and see what happens. Men like Brand Whit- 
lock can tell you what you will see, but never mind. Go in and see 
for yourself. You are a leader, a natural leader of men. Lead. The 
problem of the mayors will expose itself to you in the opposition you 
will encounter and, unless I am mightily mistaken in the man, when 
you see the problem in that opposition, you will fight. 

Pardon me if I seem disappointing. I can’t help it. You say I would 
have some influence with the people of Indianapolis. You are mistaken. 
I, personally, haven’t the least influence anywhere. What I have written 
and said has, and has had, an influence just so far as men have seen 
that I was right. And so now, with this letter; if you publish it, you 
will find that it, not I, will help you to the full extent to which my 
view of you and of your situation is right. 

But no matter how it may sound to you, believe me to be sincerely 
yours, 


Lincoln Steffens 
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To Brand Whitlock 
Boston, October 30, 1908 
Dear Brand :— 

We don't have to be together to keep together. Last night I began 
First and Last Things and this morning I got your letter advising me 
to. And I feel as you evidently do about it. All I’ve read is the “Meta- 
physics,” but I think Wells has got the secret of my drilled-in suspicion 
of “logic” and “reason.” He's a great man and his genius is his sim- 
plicity; he just opens his eyes and sees; opens his mind and under- 
stands; and, most remarkable of all, he opens his mouth and—speaks 
English. Of course you’ve read New Worlds for Old? Even some 
Tories like that. 

Your letter made me want more of you, however, so I went and read 
your “Gold Brick” in the American. I'd been holding it handy to take 
up when I felt like it, and I think it one of those true explosions that 
do so much good. It must have gone off in all minds as it did in 
mine, and if it did, it shattered a lot more things than it was meant 
to hit. It’s the whole story in a nutshell, and, as a story, as a bit of art, 
it was beautiful. It wet me toward the end. I think it fell short only 
at one point; I’m not sure but I think that Tom Johnson would have 
been bigger even than you made him,—more human; kinder; more 
generous,—when he first met the hero on the street and the sale was 
mentioned. Ask Tom what he did say and see. 

And, Brand, vote for Debs. Don’t try to decide the election; don’t 
choose between the two evils. Vote for that sweet, good, passionate 
lover of mankind who offers hope and service, and leave the rest to 
God and the rest of us. 

As for “Comrade,” if you’re a Democrat, you'll have to sacrifice your 
liberty,—to achieve it. The people are going to try cooperation; you 
can see that they are by looking at our future in Europe; for they're 
ahead of us over there. And let them, help them. Even if they fail, 
they will overthrow the present system, and our descendants can over- 
throw their system. 

This is in the spirit, the beautiful spirit, of your letter. 

I can see your fight in Toledo, and the hint you give me of your 
attitude made me laugh out with delight. It’s really wonderful, Brand, 
how you can do what you think, and do it, too, just as well as it can 
be thought. 

I'd like to go on, but I want you to get this in time to be persuaded 
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to vote for Debs, Didn’t you read my article on him? It convinced me; 
didn't it you? And he'll get so few votes at first, and all because so 
many people will think like you, that the others won't vote for him; 
so what's the use? Why, your whole political career is a demonstration 
that we should vote for what and whom we want and that that’s the 
way to beat the Republicans and the Democrats and so clect,—well, 
Sam Jones,’ Brand Whitlock, Gene Debs. 

Think, Brand; think as well as you do. 

An affectionate greeting at home and the hope that you will come 
to Boston this winter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1908 
Dear Laura:— 

Did I answer your last letter? The one about Jimmy Hollister and 
“Debs”? I can’t remember because I have a bad habit of making 
prompt mental replies, which I think out word by word, after reading 
a letter that interests me, and I then forget whether I wrote it. 

All I want to say, however, is that your letter was good to get. I'm 
willing to explain to “everybody,” but I like to think I needn’t to you. 
And Jimmy is not one that I ought to expect to be understood by, 
especially when I didn’t give him my whole mind. But another man 
was present, a Socialist, and Jimmy heard some talk that was pretty 
radical and not quite for him. So be as generous to Jimmy on the 
matter as you were to me. But I'd like it also if you would tell him 
(in other words) what you told me. 

Spreckels, whom 1 saw in New York last week, was magnificent: 
indomitable, smiling, determined to finish and planning with Roose- 
velt to fight together all the rest of their lives. They are going to re- 
form just to defeat Socialism. Which is all right, from my point of 
view. Some attention by the leaders of men to the common or public 
interest of mankind is all that I think is needed. Given that, the right 
will prevail and I don’t know whether that right is Socialism, Anarch- 
ism or what; nor care much. All I say is, “Let’s tackle our job; let's 
do something for the common good and quit being just plain hogs.” 

I go to New York tomorrow to vote (at Riverside)—for Debs; as a 

1 “Golden Rule” Jones, Mayor of Toledo. Sce Autobiography, 470. 
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protest and as an encouragement to the third party idea. I couldn’t 
vote for either of the other parties; their candidates are good men, 
but blind. 
The world is moving very fast, Laura; not too fast; but in the right 
direction, and that’s all we optimists can ask. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


Boston, Nov. 9, 1908 
Dear Laura:— 

Upton Sinclair, the author of The Jungle, etc., is at Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, and I have invited him to call, if he goes to Sacramento, on 
Dad and Mamma and you. He is a cheerful young radical (Socialist) ; 
a good friend of mine; and I’m sure you all will enjoy him. I told 
him, of course, that Dad and Mamma were conservatives, but I said 
you'd understand him and, besides, it isn’t for his ideas but for his 
winning disposition that I want you to see him; and, also, to offer him 
that hospitality. 

All goes well here. Boston is giving me a hearing and so is Massa- 
chusetts; I am making a speech almost every night by way of prepar- 
ing for the campaign, planning for a year or two hence. For, you 
understand, I am not only to write, I am to work here also. It’s an 
experiment in “constructive work”; that’s what “they” have been howl- 
ing for. Well, they'll get it. And whether the experiment fails or suc- 
ceeds, I shall have something very significant to report upon when I 
come to write. 

Love to all. 

Oh, I almost forgot to say that if Sinclair would be welcome, you 
might write him a note at Carmel. And perhaps Lu and the Doctor 
might like to see him in San Francisco. Jimmy Hollister wouldn't. 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Boston, Dec. 6, 1908 
My dear Mother :— 

... I think Dot's life is very beautiful. All the surroundings are 
picturesque, interesting, odd and yet natural, and the internal situation 
is happy and ideal. I don’t like to see that Dot wants for her children 
what she wouldn’t care about for herself—social position. But that’s 
the mother, I guess. Mothers want their children to have everything, 
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good, bad and indifferent; don’t they? However, I'm not saying a 
word. Dot's children have too many relatives now. And they'll prob- 
ably have too many dollars to have any sense. That’s what Jimmy is 
working for; he doesn’t want Ais boys to have to be able, independent, 
self-reliant, useful men like him! And as for Dot, she’s not only a 
mother; she’s a wife. 

But don’t repeat this to Dot. I may be all wrong. 

I have described our situation. It is unchanged. We are being beau- 
tifully treated here. Tell Dot we have social position. But, then, I am 
always well received till I write my articles. After that they speed the 
parting guest, and I go, grinning, amused, and instructed. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 


Darta Boston, Dec. 13, 1908 


You are quite right, I can see now, about Sinclair and my friends. 
He would have entertained you, but you cannot know that, and his 
visit might trouble Dad and Mamma. Let it go and I'll not try it again. 

Your suggestion of a title for the book is good. I had settled upon 
New Political Leaders, but the publishers decided that the book 
wouldn’t pay in the hard times, so it was laid away and I haven't 
thought of it since. And thinking now over New Style Christians, I'm 
afraid Heney couldn't go under it; he’s a fighter, not a Christian. How- 
ever, I'll consider it all again when I come to publish. 

Don’t miss my two stories? in the Everybody's and Success for 
January, and about Christmas; nor the article “Sending a State to 
College,” in the American for February. 

And a Merry Christmas to you-all. How little that day means to us 
that have no children! J. and I and her mother hardly keep it at all. 


To Theodore Roosevelt 

Boston, Dec. 21, 1908 

Dear Mr. President: 
Your friends on the Pacific coast and mine, and Heney’s,—the 

fighters for representative government out there,—are writing and wir- 
1 Afterwards published as Upbuilders. 


2 The stories referred to are "The Least of These” and “The Twice-Told Tale 
of a Stolen Theatre.” 
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ing to me to bespeak from Mr. Taft the appointment of Heney to be 
Attorney-General. I can’t do it. I have no claims on Mr. Taft, and, if 
I had, I could no more urge them upon him than I could upon you, 
and you know that I have kept my place, as a political critic, scrupu- 
lously clear of my personal relations with you and with all other men 
in public office. 

But as a critic, and as an advocate of representative government, I 
think I may suggest to you, for suggestion to Mr. Taft, if you please, 
this consideration: 

If Frank Heney wants to be Attorney-General, it means that he sees 
definitely explicit things for him to do; and if he sets out to do those 
things, he will do them. 

Heney will be in Washington (with Mrs. Heney) tomorrow or the 
next day. Ask him why he wants to leave off his work in San Fran- 
cisco. I haven’t heard, but I am guessing that he has fought himself 
into such antagonisms that he may think some other man, like Hiram 
Johnson, can get better results. And Heney will sacrifice any personal 
desire to get results. 

I can understand perfectly, however, why he should be looking to- 
ward the attorney-generalship. In the first place, he is an ardent per- 
sonal admirer of Taft. He tells with complete appreciation of a time 
when he called on the Secretary of War for assistance to follow some 
rascals from another department into his. Heney says Taft gave him 
the permission and then looked up and said quietly to him, “If you 
run across any blankety-blanks like that in my department, give them 
blank.” 

In the second place, ever since Heney’s first experience as a special 
United States District Attorney,’ he has ached to get at that job. 

I can understand you may be as reluctant as I am to make any sug- 
gestions to your successor; and, if you do feel that way about it, I don’t 
see why my letter to you could not be sent to Mr. Taft. For I think 
I have made clear the perfectly impersonal spirit in which this nomi- 
nation of Heney is made. 

Yours with sincere respect, 
Lincoln Steffens 


* In the timber-fraud cases in the West. See Autobiography, 544 ff. 
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To Mrs. Robert M. La Follette 
Boston, Christmas, 1908 
My dear Mrs. La Follette:— 

Nobody will remain long a friend of mine who doesn’t perceive that 
I say lots of whimsical things that are to be rejected and forgotten as 
meaningless or the opposite of what I mean. I want you to remain my 
friend always, so I hasten to say that that remark of mine about your 
not expressing yourself was founded solidly on the observation that 
you had expressed yourself and, in a way, me too. 

Which confession is a fair example of said same whimsicality; and 
is therefore to be taken for what it is worth,—rejected and forgotten. 

It’s Christmas day and, having no children, I am writing around to 
my friends. I have nothing to say; I'm only reaching out. And when 
I feel a little lonely or melancholy, I jest or smile or laugh. Not 
courage, that. It’s just lying, proper lying, with a little yellow vanity 
thrown in. 

“The Least of These” isn't being understood. I have some compre- 
hending letters, but they come from people who knew and, therefore, 
did not need the story. The rest are mystified or shocked or morbidly 
curious. One clergyman writes that he is humiliated that a reporter, 
by merely reporting facts, can make a sermon such as ministers can- 
not make. That’s worth while, but for the rest I have shot an arrow 
into the air and it is falling not anywhere. Maybe Bailey,’ in his sad 
wanderings, may see the story; he reads all I write. Bailey would un- 
derstand. He might even be persuaded that there is hope even for him. 

But the sun is shining and I need it badly. I'll go out and walk. And, 
besides, Christmas will soon be over and then—then the New Year 
with all its possibilities. I think I like New Year better than Christmas. 
Christmas is a mere fact; New Year may produce the truth. 

Don’t worry about the Weekly? You can't make it. It will grow. 

Love to all. 

Sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


1 °The Least of These” was published in Everybody's, Jan., 1909, and later 
in book form by Frederick R. Bursch, Riverside, Conn. Bailey was the hero of 
the story. 

? La Follette’s Weekly, started as a progressive magazine in Wisconsin on 
Jan. 9, 1909. 
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To Charles R. Van Hise 
President of the University of Wisconsin 

Boston, Jan. 21, 1909 
Dear Mr. President: 

Your letter of Jan. 18 referring very pleasantly to my article in the 
American’ and in La Follette’s Weekly encourages me to state again 
my point of view, namely that by a little thought, cooperation among 
the leaders and some conspiracy with others outside of Wisconsin, you 
can really produce results there which will force action everywhere. 
I can put the general idea in an explicit form by telling you what I 
told Heney when I saw him in New York. 

He is coming back East in March and he accepted my advice to 
make only a very few speeches. But one of them was to be at Madison. 
And that was to be directed to an attempt to bring out the relation- 
ship of the students’ work to such an actual crisis in public affairs as 
Heney is leading in San Francisco. And I explained to Heney that 
the trouble at Berkeley in my day, at Harvard as I see it now, and at 
the other universities, excepting only the College of Agriculture at 
Madison, is that history, economics, literature, the classics—everything 
that the students learn is studied in the abstract and not in its relation 
to the life of our day. As I read Roman history now, it instructs me 
for my labors here in Boston; everything I read and hear seems to me 
now to be living with significance; and the reason is that my mind is 
full of profound questions that I feel a real need of answering. 

In other words, my dear Mr. President, if you can bring out in the 
class-rooms of the academic department the relation of learning to life, 
as you have in agriculture, you will produce a revolution not only in 
college education, but in the community living of a state. And if you 
lead in that, you will make Wisconsin lead in everything. I only feel 
the need, you see, and my suggestion for mecting it may sound 


crude. ... pees 
Yours with sincere respect, 


Lincoln Steffens 


To E. W. Scripps 


My dear Mr. Scripps: Boston, Jan. 23, 1909 


I read your letter of Jan. 8 to Prof. William James the other day. 
We had been talking about you a few days before at a dinner at his 


1 “Sending a State to College,” American, Feb., 1909. 
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house in Cambridge. But that isn’t the only reason I read it to him. 
The true reason was that it illustrated the possibility of doing in Boston 
what we are proposing to do. In other words, your account of your 
thoughts and your doings are running parallel to my thought and 
our Boston scheme. 

I have noticed for some time that the natural leaders of our cities 
and states are not in the service of the public, but on the contrary are 
using their powers, courage, and ingenuity against the public interest. 
There are reasons for that. They have things the operation of which 
is most successful when it sacrifices the public interest. And one theory 
of mine is that we cannot get the services of those men until we take 
away from them those things and substitute an incentive that shall 
draw them into the public service; not necessarily as office-holders, but 
somehow, anyhow. 

Another theory of mine, however, is based upon the observations 
you make and, in your own person, illustrate. Big men like big jobs. 
The biggest, hardest job is the public service. And when big men like 
Tom Johnson once get a taste of that biggest job of all they are fasci- 
nated by it. 

Now this latter theory is one of the bases of the experiment we are 
proposing to Boston. We are seeking out the biggest and often the 
most selfish men in the community. They all are men who have big 
corporate or financial interests which they are handling with skill and 
success. To them we are holding out the vision of the great things 
that might be done with a city for the people of the city; an idea no 
less than the actual solution in practice by them of the problem of 
municipal government. They are attracted. We are not making it look 
easy; we are showing them how hard it will be to accomplish. No 
matter; they are drawn toward it as to a magnet. I think you will see 
in Boston pretty soon some of the leading captains of industry enter- 
ing politics with the idea of solving Boston's problem. If they start, I 
don’t see how they will have the face to quit. For some of us will make 
it known at the right time, and I think we can get everybody looking 
here to see how it works out. That will put these men on their mettle. 

I wish that you meanwhile would keep me in close touch with what 
you are doing and seeing and experiencing out there in San Diego. 
I think it is rather striking that we should be on the same tack at 
the same time. I] hope that what I find out here will be of some use 
to you; you can sce that all you have to tell me is useful to me in my 
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day’s work. Your letter came pretty near convincing Prof. James, who 
had been sceptical before, that there might be something in our 
scheme. 
Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Lou Suggett* 
Boston, February 14, 1909 
My dear Lou:— 

Bad as your news was, I was glad to have your letter. It was pleasant 
to hear from you and, as for Dad’s condition, I had guessed it. Re- 
membering Grandpa, as I do distinctly, and having come to realize 
what had happened to him, I understood a year or more ago that the 
same thing was coming to Dad. And I suppose it will happen to me 
also by and by. 

I am sorry that Dad should be fretted or mystified or in any way 
rendered unhappy by it. I shouldn't, I think, if I were in his place. 
And I mean that I shan’t when my turn comes. All families have their 
ways of passing, and if that is ours, why, very well. So be it. All his 
children have to do is to see that Dad is comfortable, bodily healthy 
and, for the rest, as serene as possible. I wouldn’t move him about 
much. He will get a great deal of comfort out of old nooks, corners, 
chairs, and window views. I'd leave him where he is if you can. Rus- 
sian Hill is a glory, and I'd rather die there than anywhere I know 
of, but I doubt if Dad would be as contented there as in Fifteenth 
Street, Sacramento. But I offer that only as a suggestion. Consider it, 
but consider Laura and Mamma and everybody, and so decide. 

You ask what I am doing. Laura knows. At least, I have written her 
rather fully about it all. I am investigating Boston and at the same 
time organizing a reform movement to remedy the evils I find. The 
latter half of this job is a new departure for me, but logical and inter- 
esting. You say you have listened for the noise and have heard none. 
There is none to hear. I am making public speeches, some three or 
four a week, but I don’t speak so loud as you seem to think I should. 
If I make the people in the back of the room hear, I usually am sat- 
isfied; and sometimes they are. 

Don’t blame the newspapers for the bad news. They print as little 


1 Lou Steffens had, in 1901, married Dr. Allen H. Suggett, a dentist who later 
became one of San Francisco’s leading orthodontists. 
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as they can and that’s their great fault; not what you complain of. 
Pll sit down later and write you a long letter. I can’t stop now; must 
go forth making my little noise. Meanwhile write me as you can. I'm 
always glad to hear from home and you. 
J. and I join in greetings to the Doctor. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Joseph Steffens 
Boston, March 13, 1909 
My dear Father:— 

A Mr. Reynolds came up to me in the City Club the other day and 
said he had met you in the Bank at Sacramento. He spoke very pleas- 
antly of you. You were at your desk, he said, busy at your mail; and 
the few words he said, descriptive of the scene, recalled perfectly the 
picture that I have in my mind. I was glad of the message he brought. 

I hope to get out there next fall or winter. The work here is pro- 
ceeding better than I would have dared to expect. We have organized, 
unnoticed, a movement which must make a change in the very vitals 
of this city. It’s politics, real politics, something Boston hasn’t had for 
many, many years and, for that matter, few other American cities. It's 
the biggest piece of work I ever attempted, and I have a dim hope 
that it may lead to the establishment by me of a profession, a new 
calling; that of a city manager or municipal architect. For I think other 
cities will want, as they need, that sort of service. But this is only a 
vague notion of my own. 

I am considering with one of the magazines a plan to make a com- 
plete tour of the whole U. S. to find out the good things doing (like 
the University of Wisconsin); in all lines, political, scientific, indus- 
trial or commercial; with criticism; but the main purpose would be 
to make all the people of the U. S. aware of what each group is doing 
and so help develop a fine, true national sense. This would take me 
home. 

There are other projects, enough to indicate that I shall be busy in 
a fine, helpful way for years to come. But, at the end, I am looking 
forward to the same quiet restful age that you are so sensibly enjoying 
now. I hope you are contented with it. I like to think of you as at 
peace with all your neighbors and yourself, and not busy; not bother- 
ing about business and such things. Let them go. You have been a 
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good man, a good citizen and a good father; you know it, your 
fellow-townsmen know it and, certainly, your children know it. It’s 
for them to carry on the business and,—the service; and they are 
doing it. 

Love to Mamma and Laura; all the girls (and boys) and Aunty 
Ann. 

Affectionately, your son, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Theodore Roosevelt 
Boston, March 21, 1909 
My dear Mr. President: 

Goodbye, and good sport to you; and time to think over all the won- 
derful experiences you have had, and to digest them. 

I can see you coming back stronger even than you are now, and not 
only physically, but in all other ways, both good and bad. There re- 
mains almost as much for you to do as you have already done. Where- 
fore I wish you might have the courage to reexamine every conviction 
you have, every premise accepted, and every conclusion drawn. 

The world is going on and on for thousands of years. How far it 
has come you will see in Africa. The future of this country and of the 
civilised world will not keep much more of what we regard as final 
than we have kept of what the Negroes will regard as final. Some of 
us are going to help the world on; others are going to hold it back. 
You have pulled it up to about where you are now; you have accom- 
plished wonders, and your power is very, very great,—for either good 
or evil. And 1 sometimes think that from now on your accumulated 
influence will be against progress. 

Don’t let it be. And it won’t be if you will use this year in the wilder- 
ness to look over the very roots of everything you believe in the light 
of all that you have learned to know. 

But forgive me. I am thinking rather of “the man you have served,” 
the good fellow who has come to trust you, rather than of you. I want 
to see him freed, too. That’s why I wish you a good thinking. But 
I wish you good hunting also. 

With more affection than you have realized, and fine respect, I 
remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 
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To E. W. Scripps 
Boston, Apr. 9, 1909 
Dear Mr. Scripps: 

You certainly are an interesting letter writer. It’s too bad you don’t 
have to write editorials for your papers. You would improve them, 
and, perhaps, improve the world. 

When the newspapers were abused and the news was suppressed 
about ten to fifteen years ago, we, who had things to say, broke out 
in the magazines. The magazines are subject to the advertisers and 
they also may be bought up, but, as that happens, we shall have other 
resources. 

I, for example, have thought of pamphleteering, which will always 
be free. Then there are books, and, if you have been watching you 
will have noticed that the most radical journalism is now coming from 
the book publishers. These may be influenced, but the Socialists, for 
example, are developing a big book concern of their own. They are 
not only printing, they are learning to sell books. 

Meanwhile, however, the beginnings are here of a new develop- 
ment,—a free, popular press. La Follette has his Weekly, Bryan has 
his, Roosevelt is getting his; there is the Public; and all over the land 
the free weekly is coming, and coming strong. But better than all 
these is the cheap people’s daily. The Socialists have two already. They 
are having a hard time to live as yet, but you know that they don’t 
know the business and as they have to print the suppressed news they 
will thrive. And, again, as the interests proceed, as they always in- 
stinctively do, to overdo everything, they will so persecute and sup- 
press the truth that the people will soon be demanding their own free 
loyal papers. 

No, you should not, and civilized man should not fear progress, from 
fear of worse evils. Some force makes for advancement, and man, in 
his very blunders, kills off the evils he creates by excess and meets 
them somehow. Go on, with all the light of your generation; the 
young fellows who follow you will correct your mistakes and meet, 
as you have, the evils of their day. 

I asked to have sent to you newspapers containing the announce- 
ment of the Boston Plan. Read it. You especially will be interested, 
you and San Diego. 

Cordially yours, 
Lincoln Steffens 
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To Francis ]. Heney 
Boston, April 9, 1909 
Dear Heney: 

Thanks for the letter of March 29 and the papers about the office 
raids," which you and the enemy have been making. I had heard a 
little about it. Not that our newspapers carried the news; but friends 
of mine out there wrote me, assuming that I knew all about it and 
making comments that gave me an inkling. 

It is much the most appalling fight ever made in this country. I'd 
rather have conducted your war (for that is what it is) than our Cuban 
war with Spain; and when the history of our day is written, you will 
rank with Grant, Sheridan, Sherman. But when will it end? 

I think to go to S. F. next winter and when I do, I may be there 
to report the Calhoun trial after all. So don’t hurry about completing 
that jury. Watch Calhoun’s health, for, really, it would be too bad 
to have him die before he is—well, disposed of by the Law. 

I still spell Law with a capital. Do you? I do it only for fun; it’s 
ridiculous. But I suppose you still have respect for it. The Citizens 
League has, according to the Liberator. That’s the wonderful result of 
it all: that some people still have some trust left to put in the Law. 

Love from both of us to both you and Mrs. Heney. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Boston, May 31, 1909 
Dear Laura:— 

Your letter is a delight to me, not only for personal reasons of affec- 
tion; I love to get a direct word from you; but also because, in this 
case, you have hit upon the very idea that I am putting to the test 
here in Boston. 

One reason cities and states and nations and civilizations are in their 
present situation is that the natural leaders of men in each commu- 
nity, the Herrins, are not for but against the community. The cause 
of this, I think, lies in the fact that society gives them privileges 
(franchises, etc.). Their special interest is not identical with the com- 
mon interest. They run a railroad and any other public-service com- 
pany not to serve the public, but to get dividends, and their reward 


* In the Abe Ruef prosecutions in San Francisco. 
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is proportionate to the degree of their disservice. That’s the situation. 

The reform, then, must be to bring the personal interest of our lead- 
ers to pull parallel with, not against, ours. I think we shall have to 
take away their privileges; not give out any more franchises, and take 
back those we have surrendered. This means public ownership of, at 
least, all public-service businesses. The Socialists say we must go 
farther and abolish profits altogether. And maybe they are right... . 

But how are we to do either of these things? By fighting or by 
winning over to our side these very leaders of ours. And that's what 
we are trying here in Boston. Reasoning that the service of the public 
is more fascinating than running a gas works or a railroad; and that, 
if we once get the Herrins here in America on the public job, they 
will go at that with at least as great ability, courage, persistence and 
invention, we are not proposing to expose or jail them; no, we are 
inviting them to reform Boston. 

And we have converted a few. We have attempted, and failed, to 
convert others. And you understand it means actual conversion. It’s no 
easy job. It is like reforming drunkards. These men are drunk with 
power and greed and selfishness, so habitually drunk that, as I say, 
some of them are hopeless,—as I think Herrin is. And those that we 
get we get as drunkards are got to sign the pledge. You move, you win 
them, and they mean to sober up. But they backslide. Of course they 
do. We have gone only far enough to see so far that such men can be 
made to see the light. That's a lot. That proves your point. What I’m 
in doubt about is whether we don’t have to convert them younger or 
bring them up right from the beginning. . . . 

I’m glad to hear that Dad is better. But I’ve never doubted that both 
he and Mamma would live to good old ages. Their parents did, and 
old age seems to me to be hereditary, that or the cause of it. 

But it’s tomorrow (June 1) and I must go to bed. I came back a few 
days ago and am at Boston again. It’s a hard nut to crack, this city, 
and I sometimes doubt that I'll ever get it right. I remember, however, 
that I always am in doubt at this stage of the game. 


To Joseph Steffens 


Marblehead, Mass., Aug. 7, 1909 
My dear Father:— 


I have dedicated to you my new book, Upbuilders, which is the 
volume about to be published of my five political leaders: Fagan, 
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Lindsey, Colby, Spreckels and U’Ren. I have long had it in mind to 
inscribe a book to you, but I wished to wait for a good one. And I'd 
like to have been sure of having for you my “best work.” But as I 
read over the proofs of this book, I found that I liked it myself. It 
contains about all of the foundation of my philosophy and is written 
as well as I can write. 

In other words, the inscription is well meant, and I may never do 
anything better. If I do, I'll make it over to my mother; which would 
be just as satisfactory to you, I know... 

I see Taft is going on a tour which includes Sacramento. If you 
meet him, don’t say you are my father, for he doesn’t care for me 
any more than I do for him. 

I see that they are applying in Los Angeles the reform plan I got 
up for Boston. If they understand it, they won’t do any harm. Other 
cities that want it out here I am putting off till I can have described 
it fully in my book. It isn’t so “safe” as it looks. There’s some dynamite 
under its innocent “front.” 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Tom L, Johnson 
Marblehead, Mass., 
September 1, 1909 
Dear Tom: 

You and I used to agree upon one article in the creed of a democrat: 
we believed in the people. The people of Cleveland may have shaken 
your faith. 1 doubt it. They may have made you sick, as they have me. 
But they have not disturbed my confidence that in the long run the 
people will go right more surely than any individuals or set of indi- 
viduals. I believe, for example, that they will reelect you at the next 
election. 

Oh, I know that isn’t the point. I know that it is a vision that is at 
stake; that you care not to be mayor, only to realize that dream. And 
I know that the recent battles lost must make you feel that you your- 
self may never now be able to achieve for Cleveland all your hopes. 
I never believed that you, personally, could carry out your plans; not 
by half. But I always have felt, and I feel now, that Cleveland will go 
on and will herself realize in every essential the vision that Tom 
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Johnson gave her. And she will know, through all the generations, that 
she is following her leader. I believe, in other words, that you have 
won. 

I don’t know how you feel about the situation. It has always seemed 
to me that you were free from one trouble that besets all the other 
leaders of men that I know and read about. They saw big. Most of 
them, being blessed with imagination, have seen far enough ahead 
only to be filled with bitterness or despair at the sight of slow-creeping 
Man, the mass. THEY wanted to win. They suffered when it came 
home finally to them that they might see but never could go over 
into the Land of Promise.’ Perhaps Henry George felt the tragedy 
of it. I doubt it, however. He knew you were there and others after 
his own heart. He had that assurance that his vision would be worked 
for. And you have that assurance as to your dream. You have disciples, 
fine ones, good men, well drilled. Your ideal can never die. 

But the thought that I must out with is this: From Moses down 
through Jesus to Henry George and yourself, no great leader has ever 
realized himself the dream that inspired him. What is more, the 
greater, the truer, the more inspired his vision, the more generations 
it has taken to achieve his heaven. And since this is true, such men 
as you, but especially their friends, should daily think of your work 
as seed-sowing, planning and pioneering; that it is not at all to be 
finished, but only well begun. 

And so I think of Cleveland. No such foundation for democracy 
was ever laid; no people ever were so well instructed. They don’t all 
understand it all. But they have made fewer blunders than anyone 
among you. Even that isn’t the point, however. The truth is that your 
vision is in the minds of enough men in Cleveland, and the road to 
its goal is so well marked in the public consciousness, that it is bound 
to be realized. As long as you live you should carry on the slow work 
of the approach to it, but I think it is but the part of wisdom to hold 
yourself and to instruct your friends to hold you and the people of 
your city responsible only for reasonable progress. 

Maybe there is no call for me to say these things to you. But I have 
long felt the need of saying something expressive of my sure faith in 
our common cause; and in you. But I have never yet ventured to say 
to any man where I rank you among the men, not only of our day 


1C£. Moses in Red, published 1926. 
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but of all time. It might sound exaggerated to our contemporaries. And 
I could not prove my estimate. I could use only actual achievement, 
and, big as that is, it is only a bagatelle compared with the conse- 

uences thereof, the things that will result from your labors. You have 
made a leading people. The people of Cleveland and their children 
will prove your case, execute your plans, and be what you have tried 
yourself to be—the creator of the City on a Hill. And that view is not 
only comforting, it is democratic, 

I am trying to get all the fighters of our fight,—local, state and 
national,—to come together around Christmas time for a conference? 
the purpose of which is to think about and perhaps to agree upon an 
issue, or a slogan, which would crystallize the sentiment of the Amer- 
ican people today and give a common point to all the now separate 
fights that are being waged. I have been alarmed lately lest well- 
meaning blind men like Cummins should be able to combine the 
national discontent upon some stupid and superficial issue such as 
“downward revision.” I have thought of forcing a conclusion. I am 
holding myself responsible only for reasonable progress. My expecta- 
tion is that if you, U’Ren, Heney, Spreckels, La Follette, Record, Pea- 
body, Borah, Walter Fisher and some twenty such others could be got 
to discussing what you all are fighting, some common sense of the 
common war might develop out of it. Certainly La Follette, for exam- 
ple, would come away from such a conference cautioned against mak- 
ing downward revision the point of his propaganda. So I ask again: 

Could you consider going to Scripps’ Ranch in San Diego for the 
holiday week? I am getting enough consents to feel sure that we can 
have the meeting, and possibly out there. And Scripps needs to hear 
us talk. 

Yours affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 

1 The suggestion of a conference was also made in letters to Brand Whitlock 
and others. In addition to the persons mentioned here, Steffens proposed to 
invite George H. Boke of the San Francisco Citizens League of Justice, John 
Graham Brooks of Boston, Louis D. Brandeis, William Allen White, Gifford 
Pinchot, Joseph Fels, the Philadelphia soap manufacturer and single taxer; 
Frederic C. Howe, Senators Cummins and Beveridge, and Governor John John- 
son of Minnesota. Many of those invited did not wish to travel to California, 
whereas Mr. Scripps was insistent that they mect on his ranch and even offered 


to pay their expenses. Because of failure to agree on this point, and possibly for 
other reasons as well, the conference was not held. 
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To Robert Dunn 


Marblehead, Mass., September 7, 1909 
Dear Dunn:— 

Your note has been lying at the City Club ever since the “Saturday” 
when you wrote it. I can only hope it wasn’t too long ago, for I haven't 
been in town for weeks. I am writing my “Boston” now and, of course, 
having the very devil of a time. But you know how hard it is to fit 
words together. 

I made inquiries for you when Cook sent his claim over the wire. 
They told me you were abroad. And now that Peary is beginning to 
speak I am eager to hear what you think. Of course you will all have 
to think pretty carefully for a while, but at least we can all admit 
that it is another case of Nature fixing up a situation to make the 
most inventive of novelists, dramatists and human genius generally 
look like,—what it isa very puny force. Whatever the truth is, the 
situation is as wonderful as the Pole. And whatever they found there, 
those explorers, they have left there a story as great as a continent. The 
Pole, discovered, is peopled with a human romance: it is a part of the 
epic of man. I suppose the controversy will last longer than that of 
Sampson and Schley; unless Peary can blow Cook into the air, it will 
go down all the ages. And even if Cook is found to have made some 
error in his observations, and didn’t get there, there will still be a story. 
It is great. I am as excited about it as I haven’t been about anything 
for years. I will trust you not to go through Boston without letting 
me have a talk with you. And meanwhile tell me what you think 
about it all. 

One thing I have been thinking: it is important now to find the 


monument that Cook left on that mountain peak* which also he 
reached alone. 


To Joseph Steffens 


Marblehead, Mass., September 23, 1909 
My dear Father:— 


Our letters must have crossed each other. I was very glad to get 
yours; it was so fresh and homelike, I read it out loud to Josephine, 


2 Robert Dunn writes: “The ‘peak’ was McKinley, which Cook claimed to 
have climbed in 1906. The other is his claim to the North Pole. I was in France, 


England, or Germany. It was Steffens who originally had introduced me to 
Doc. Cook. You must remember the Cook-Peary row.” 
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and she uttered one exclamation at it. That was where you wished we 
might both come West and remarked that you had had no rain as yet. 

“The rain is waiting for me,” she said, and she laughed. She has 
never forgotten how it rained all the time she was in California the last 
time. And whenever the state is mentioned she says that iv rains all 
the time there. 

I think she wants to go out with me none the less. She hasn’t said 
much about it, and I have talked as if I were to go alone. But I think 
she will go when the day arrives for the departure. We have agreed 
(I believe I told you) to live half of each year out there so soon as I 
am through with my active campaigning and am ready to settle down 
to quieter writing. And I mean to do that some day. 

There is no news. We leave here and return to Riverside, Con- 
necticut, on October 1, and there you must direct your next letter. I 
am glad to hear that Laura is gone away, though only for a short 
visit. I am not one of those that depreciate work; I hate it myself, but 
I do it on occasion, and it does me good. But I think Laura needs 
change; her job seems to be run on a monotone. 

We are sorry to hear that the Hollisters are not going to Europe. 
Mr. Jimmy needs a change also. The last time I talked to him I found 
him still living in the nineteenth century. Europe is leading the 
twentieth, and I hope Jimmy James would go over there and see and 
hear it. 

But I must quit this and go to bed. It’s late and I have a stiff day 
ahead of me. I must get through a chapter in my book which has 
given me great trouble. 

Love to all, but especially to my mother, God bless Her. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To John Reed* 
Little Point, October 8, 1909 
My dear Reed:— 
My typewriter having arrived, I will tell you something of what I 
tried to put yesterday with a pen. 
The way to go at your job is to sit down together, you and your 
1 Reed, at the time a senior at Harvard, was the son of C. J. Reed, who, as 


United States Marshal in Portland, Oregon, had assisted Heney in fighting the 
timber frauds. See Autobiography, 653, and Lincoln Steffens Speaking, 307. 
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crowd, and together perceive what the Harvard Monthly should be. 
I think its function is to express Harvard, and all that Harvard stands 
for in the world—to the world. That's a large order, and I submit it in 
all its might, not because I think you can achieve it in one year, but 
because with that end in view you will begin to clear your minds. For 
example, you don’t have to create. If you express what wants to be 
expressed, you will perform a service. And if you get well expressed 
what Harvard must have to say, what it feels and what it guesses at, 
you will force the world to read the Harvard Monthly. 

Magazine editors commonly err at this point. They try to “make” 
a magazine. They think up what will be a good article or story; then 
they set about getting some writer to write it up. Some of that has to 
be done, of course, and sometimes a writer will do pretty well with 
an order like that. But we all hate it. We all do our best work when 
we are permitted to write that which it is in our minds and hearts 
to tell. And as an editor I found that that was the way to work from 
that side. I used to go about seeing men who could write or who had 
shown symptoms of some power. They also were in the magazine 
habit of mind; they tried to find out what I wanted, what would 
please me, and it was hard very often to make the man understand 
that what I wanted was what he cared most to say. But when the right 
man once got that into his head something good came out of it. 

Hence my general idea that the Monthly editors should simply, in 
the main, offer a medium for and so encourage expression. And the 
mechanics of it are easy and interesting. You make a list of the men 
who can write, in college and out. Then you divide them up among 
you; see them; don’t tell them what you are up to; but draw them out. 
Everybody has some pet thought or theme or feeling. When you 
have found out what it is, consider whether it would be suitable for 
the Monthly, and if it is—order it. And anything is suitable for the 
Monthly that is interesting to the world; and each editor is to regard 
himself as the whole world: whatever will interest him involuntarily 
(not as an editor, but as a human being) will interest the rest of us 
human beings. That’s S. S, McClure’s rule for his manuscript readers, 
and it is founded on sound psychology. . . . 

I suggested subjects to you yesterday: President Lowell on his con- 
ception of “Scholarship as the Purpose of a University.” That is what 
he said he was going to aim at. It seems to me a very limited purpose 
for an institution as great as Harvard. But maybe the man has some 
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definition in mind which will broaden Harvard. At any rate, there 
you have something which is in his mind; if you get him to write for 
you on it, you will begin to express the college. But since that is your 
guiding idea, the editor who talks with the President should be 
mentally ready to drop that subject in a jiffy, if he should find his man 
thinking of something else. 

I suggested also a subject in my field to which of course my mind 
runs. (I hope yours won't; I'll trust you to apply those of my prin- 
ciples which appeal to you, to other fields.) Professor Kuehnemann 
exclaimed in his booklet on Eliot at the autocratic government of 
Harvard. There is a chance there for a very interesting controversy 
and for the leakage of some light. How is Harvard governed? I don’t 
mean to ask whether it is efficiently run or honestly; no one doubts 
as to these points. But it will be significant, I think, to inquire and 
report whether it is a monarchy, an aristocracy, or even a benevolent 
oligarchy. Have a keen upper classman make the study; I'll help him 
on it, and I can give him one of those awful things you said you 
wanted ;—a sensation. Don’t say much about that, however. But do get 
Eliot to describe the government; his mind is running these days to 
that field; here is a theme made to his hand. And simultaneously have 
Prof. Kuehnemann describe the government of a German university. 

If you get these lines well out, ask the student body editorially why 
they are so content to be unrepresented directly in their college govern- 
ment; whether their indifference doesn’t show how and why they will 
neglect politics after graduation; and whether it doesn’t show that, if 
we had had good kings, we all would still be monarchists. As a matter 
of fact, the undergraduate indifference is a symptom too of the in- 
active state of the Harvard mind. There is not enough intellectual 
curiosity in your college; there is very little in any American college. 
Where, as in Russia, the students are alive mentally, they demand and 
they get the teachers they want to hear, from anywhere. And that 
will come among us some day. You might start it. 

But this is enough for the present. I'd like to have a whole evening 
with your crowd. I really think you might start something of impor- 
tance, not only to Harvard, not only to the university world generally, 
but to all of us. I'll be in Boston soon, and will try then to see you. 
But I shall simply urge the application of these principles of good 
journalism to all fields. Some of your undergraduate writers should 
love the job of telling us, for example, about those things, little and 
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big; those men, professors or janitors; those recollections, moods, and 
corners which make Harvard warm to them. It's all a matter of ex- 
pression, which is journalism and which may be literature,—if the 
writer is striving not to make a work of art, but simply to tell his 
story for you and me and the man on the strect. 

Think it over; maybe you will not want to hear from me. For you 
can derive all I shall have to say from this. 

Yours to command, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Little Point, November 13, 1909 
My dear Father: 

Your letter was forwarded to me in Boston, where I have had to 
spend this week in some actual politics. The movement I went there 
to start is growing very fast and is getting so strong that it isn’t easy 
to direct or control. And an election for all the city officers occurs on 
January 11. Of course we could not expect to elect our mayor this first 
year; and we didn’t plan to. There is a chance to do it, however, so 
we are on the jump. And the worst of it is that on account of the 
feeling against an outsider, I cannot be seen too much around the city. 
I go up there for a few days, then come back here, trying meanwhile 
to write my book, which drags. 

The conference planned for San Diego will have to go over from 
December into January. But it looks as if it really would come off. 
I think now that it will be held late in January or early in February. 

I am worried no little by the progress of my throat disease, which 
turns easily and frequently into acute bronchitis. But that isn’t a pleas- 
ant topic of conversation. 

Nor is the next that occurs to me: the defeat of Heney, and Tom 
Johnson, and Mark Fagan, and of the Philadelphia reformers. All my 
friends who ran were beaten this year, excepting only Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. And, of course, I feel these things very deeply. They 
all keep up a bold front, but I can tell you that it hurts. 

At home here I find that while I was away Mickey Sweeney,’ the 
little dog we have raised from a puppy and taken everywhere with 

2 Written about in two articles, “Mickey Sweeney, Detective of Detectives,” 


American, July, 1908, and “Mickey's Yaller Dog and the Chief's,” Collier’s, Aug- 
29, 1908. 
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us, was run over and killed by an automobile. I miss the creature at 
every turn. Everybody will get us another dog, but,—that will be an- 
other dog. 
I will write more cheerily the next time. Love to all, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 
Little Point, November 24, 1909 
Dear Brand :— 

It’s Thanksgiving Eve, and we are living this winter at our country 
home. You'd like it. After the cities, the loneliness is lovely and nature 
is so sure and so beautiful. The snow came last night; it fell all day, 
and now all the land is white, the water black as black. 

I've thought of you a lot lately, and tonight you came again to my 
thoughts because I was thinking of tomorrow. You won. You alone 
were victorious this year. All the rest of us were beaten. Of course I 
can see progress everywhere: in England, Germany, France, Spain, 
Sweden. Even in Tory America I can mark the growth. But that is 
thought. And I was feeling tonight, and feeling is more personal. I 
have felt the defeat of Mayor Tom deeper than I care to say. It is not a 
catastrophe; I can pick out the good in it, but I feel afraid that he 
feels it deeper than he cares to say. So will Heney and Mark Fagan. 
I don’t understand Mark’s defeat, but I think Heney’s means that we 
can't reform the world by waiting till the crime is done and then 
putting the criminal in jail. That’s clear, and good. Heney’s policy was 
in fundamental error, and when I said so to Mark’s mentor, George L. 
Record, the other day, Record said, “Yes, and we have made some 
mistake in Jersey City. I don’t know what it is, but there’s something 
we don’t know.” Which is fine, and wise. But think of Mark and 
Heney. They are like the crooks; they have done something wrong, but 
it’s hard to feel them punished. Oh, they are brave. They say strong 
things. Of course. But they lie, I fear. They lie. 

And you won. What does that mean? I wonder if you know. You 
are doing or not doing something,—different. What is it! We all ought 
to know what it is. I have a theory, but it’s only a theory. I wish you 
would say what you think it is, first. 

We shall be meeting soon. I am trying to force an agreement upon a 
date for our conference. It looks like the last week in December now, 
but we all hate that time; and some can’t or won't go then. I wish 
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you would say whether you two could go later,—-in January or Feb- 
ruary. Please tell me just about when you can and cannot go. 

I feel better now. I didn’t write you to ask this question. I didn’t 
have anything to say. I felt something and I haven’t expressed that; 
haven't tried; haven’t needed to, apparently. But I am satisfied, and 
you,—you are my amiable victim. Give my love to the Lady who,— 
lost; didn’t she? Didn't she want to be Lady Mayoress no more? Seems 
to me I remember something, and she will be Lady Mayoress forever, 

What is the Good Lord up to! 

Yours affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Little Point, Nov. 29, 1909 
My dear Allen:— 

I was pleased to get a letter from you direct. 

You need not worry over this administration. The worse it is, the 
better. San Francisco has the disease of civilization. You, like other 
citizens, are trying to cure it without first understanding it, and so you 
treat the symptoms. I notice that it runs certain courses. It gets better, 
then worse, then better again, and when it gets better again, the pa- 
tient neglects to take his treatment. So it gets worse again. And worse 
and worse till, in England, France, Germany, etc., the people are forced 
to turn to the men who understand that in social as in physical life, 
there is a cause for every effect and that to stop the fever you must 
remove the cause. You, as a doctor, know that must be so. Watch the 
case, therefore, and, believe me, it is just like every city, state, and 
nation in the world. Watch it, and when I get out there, we can hold a 
consultation. For I think I know what the cause is, and there are four 
treatments recommended for it, all directed at the source of the 
trouble. ... 

Yours affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 


Little Point, December 4, 1909 
Dear Brand :— 


The explanation of Toledo's exceptional triumph is in your letter, 
I fear. Not in what you say, so much as in the spirit of it. It's a beau- 
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tiful letter. I have read it three, four,—several times, and I'd like to 
have your permission to let a certain very beautiful man read it. He 
is a clergyman, but a Christian. He isn’t quite good enough to be 
crucified, but he is very, very good. And all he Jacks is in your letter. 
Living in San Francisco, he did not understand the election there. 
You do. Let me send it to him. 

I say “I fear” the explanation is in the spirit of your letter because, 
if it is, we are not going ahead very fast in many towns. We don’t 
produce many spirits like that. Why, even you who wrote it and J 
who understand it through and through,—we aren’t that way all the 
time. 

But you must not misunderstand my last letter. I didn’t feel that we 
had not won in Toledo; nor that you had won, personally. I was writ- 
ing under the stress of my feelings for the other leaders who lost. I 
know the cause moves on. I know God’s in his Heaven and that all’s 
well with the world. And I know that Heney was on the wrong track 
and that Tom had erred, and even the gentle Mark. But Lord, Brand, 
knowledge isn’t power; not yet; not in me. I know more than I am. 
I am not fit to be God; I’m not even a born Democrat. I’d have let 
Heney win, and Tom and Mark. Just like the grafters, I was .for my 
friends. I could have wept for their pain, and my sorrow for them 
made me incapable of rejoicing over the victory in Toledo. 

Even now I am filled principally with wonder. I wonder what the 
Right is that carried Toledo on. I read you and I have some glimpses 
of truth myself. But I feel in my bones that we haven't quite put our 
finger upon it. There’s something there to see, know and state,—for 
the other fellows. ... 

Don’t fall by that fault for which the angels fell; wait for a good 
democratic weakness. Yes, I am urgent. 

Affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Little Point, December 21, 1909 
My dear Mother:— 

It begins to look like Christmas around us here. The sun is brilliant, 
and it evidently gives out some heat, but the earth is cold; it is frozen 
down several inches, and the night leaves us each morning with more 
and more of the harbor covered with ice. It is beautiful. I either never 
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knew or had forgotten how lovely the winter could be; I mean the 
Eastern winter. We haven’t seen it at its coldest. There has been but 
one snow-storm so far. But another is predicted, and after that they 
keep a-coming until well on into the spring. Let them come, I say. I 
don’t know what I shall say next year, but I can stand a good deal 
more of the glorious outdoors and the perfectly quiet indoors that we 
have been having ever since we came back from Boston. 

I have been busy writing mornings, working outside after lunch 
and reading or writing letters during our short evenings. For though 
the nights shut in early, we go early to bed. And I like that, too. Once 
or twice a week I go to New York, and part of my business there has 
been to arrange for my next year’s work. I had the whole field to 
choose from; five magazines made me offers. And I did not take the 
highest bid by several thousand dollars a year. I have about closed 
with Everybody's because they want me to do “whatever I want to do.” 
So I'll begin there as soon as I have finished with my Boston book, 
which still drags. 

That conference at San Diego, which I expected to take me home, 
is off. I shall go out to California, but not so soon and under other 
auspices. 1 may send myself when I get rid of this book. I can’t say. 
All I am sure of is my intention to get home every year or two all the 
rest of my life. I must. 

We have another dog. He is a young Airedale terrier, and a thor- 
oughbred; kennel-reared and therefore devoted to us. Never person- 
ally handled before, he has poured out his affections on me and lives 
at my feet. When I go out at night he keeps in touch (literally) with 
my knee, as much as to say: “I’m here; don’t be afraid.” And even 
our servants aren’t afraid with Sandy Patch around. They have seen 
him meet a stranger at the gate, join him without a sound and escort 
him to the house. When one of us speaks to the visitor Sandy loses 
all interest. But he has looked till then as if he could tear the person 
to pieces. And that is what this breed does, when bidden to go to 
work. We like Sandy. He hasn’t taken the place of Mickey Sweeney; 
he is Scotch, homely as he can be, and too big to coddle, but we are 
to have the next Mickey Sweeney that is born, and, meanwhile, Sandy 
is winning his way into our affections. 

We don’t have any Christmas here. I don’t mind. I usually start a 
Christmas story about this season, like “The Least of These.” This 
year I am playing with a play for fun and a change. And next year 
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I am going to be deep in a real Christmas work; the biggest thing I 
ever tackled. It is a series for the magazine and has to do with the life 
and teachings of Jesus, but in a new connection; indeed, I might cover 
the newness by saying simply “a connection”; a connection with life. 
But this is a secret, a family secret. I want to tell Christians what their 
Christ said they should do. I shan’t pretend to accept it all myself, but 
I will show how that would solve the problem. I cannot expect to 
convert the Christian Church to Christianity, but I can show what 
would happen if they would but believe. Which they don’t now. ... 
Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Robert Dunn 
Little Point, Dec. 28, 1909 
Dear Dunn:— 

... Are you reading enough? I’ve just got Anatole France, who is 
great and helpful; and I've read some of Galsworthy. All the present- 
day European writers, even the purest artists among them, are imbued 
with the economic philosophies that are beginning to rack our world 
today. I think our men should get some of those. Since they are in 
the public mind, the writers, who express the public, should know 
about these things. You think not, and neither does Kipling: and I 
hear Conrad doesn’t. And it’s art for art’s sake, the schools say. Very 
well then, it will be culture for culture’s sake, and the navy for the 
navy’s sake, and labor for labor's sake... . 


To Laura Steffens 
Little Point, Jan. 4, 1910 
Dear Laura:— 

Lest you should get the alarming impression others got from the 
published account of the fire in our house, I will tell you that the 
insurance companies put our loss at $380. They don’t count discomfort, 
the uselessness of two rooms (J.’s bedroom and the living room) for 
two winter months, the dirt, depression and,—the everlasting smell of 
fire; but their estimate gives you an idea of the size of the fire. 

It was under a defective hearth in J.’s room. I left New York at 
10:30 P.M. and was carried by my station to Stamford. I thought of 
staying there the night, but finally was driven home. When I got 
there at 1 A.M., J. and I had a talk which lasted until 2. Then we went 
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up to bed. I smelt smoke; so did J. We traced it to her hearth, but she 
had had a wood fire there, so having put that out, we went to sleep. 
At about 4 she called me. Her room was full of smoke. We called the 
servants, got her mother downstairs, and went to work. The cook 
fetched garden hose, J. an axe. 1 chopped up the floor and passed water 
in rather blindly. J. had summoned the fire department early, but the 
company didn’t arrive until 5:30. And at 6, when it was all over, the 
fire bells rang and the whole countryside was aroused. 

That’s about all. Nobody hurt. ` 

I went to Boston yesterday and Thomas W. Lawson, having heard 
of the killing of our little dog, gave me a prize bull pup, a beauty. I 
brought the little fellow home today. We haven’t named him yet. I 
think I'll call him Frenzy,—short for “Frenzied Finance.” 

This makes two dogs we have now, and two more are offered. 

Tt looks as if my candidate for mayor might win in Boston on 
Jan. 11. He is James J. Storrow, the leading banker of the city, and a 
little like Spreckels; a little; about as little as Boston is like S. F. 
But he has seen some light, and,—we'll see. 

You understand, I’m trying business men out in Boston. We'll know 
by 1913 how much good there is in them, and how little. But we'll 
know it scientifically. For I’ve begun to apply the scientific method 
to politics. 

With love to all, 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To the Sound Beach Fire Company 
Little Point, Jan. 13, 1910 
Gentlemen :— 

I wish to express formally to you for my family and myself our 
appreciation of your services at the fire in our house in the early 
morning of December 31. We live out of your district and you need 
not have come; it was a long run, and cold, but you came, and you 
came like friends and neighbors. Certainly the sight of your friendly 
faces put the fear out of our hearts, as your careful work put the fire 
out in the house. And I say careful, because I noted well how your 
foreman first located the fire and then stopped it. 

I myself did as much damage with water as the fire did. You did 
none at all. And I believe you will find that any veteran fireman will 
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say that no higher compliment can be paid to a crew than that. 
I enclose a check for $25 which Mrs. Steffens and I would like to 
add to your company treasury, and I remain, gentlemen, 
Yours most gratefully, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Mrs. Joseph Steffens 
Little Point, February 7, 1910 
My dear Mother: 

I don't remember when I wrote home last, nor to whom, nor what 
about. I know that I have had no reply, however, so it must have 
been to Laura. 

There is not much to say now. It is winter, and it is a severe winter. 
It was zero last night, and it’s not much warmer tonight. But I like 
it all. The weather in the country is different from the weather in 
town. You see it come out here; you see it all; you see it go. There 
is a real charm about it so. It is sometimes like a licking, whether in 
town or out, but out here you seem to know what you are catching 
it for. The snow is all gone. That is a drawback to cold weather. But 
we have had lots of snow, and shall have more. Indeed, the prediction 
is for more tomorrow. 

I have not finished yet my book on Boston. That is actually making 
me thin; I worry so. But I have had to take on the magazine work 
none the less and am doing a series of articles on Wall Street. Besides 
these two jobs, I am writing a play, one act of which is written; and 
I am reading the life of Jesus, about which I want to do some writ- 
ing.... 

There’s a Liberal Club in New York of which I am president. It is 
composed mostly of radicals; all sorts, but mainly of the kind known 
as “rich Anarchists” and “intellectuals.” We have lively meetings, and 
tomorrow night I am to state and then defend against all comers the 
thesis: “There is good in good people.” The Socialists and Anarchists 
deny it; and I have my doubts myself, but I have ammunition enough 
to make a fight, and everybody is looking forward to some real fun. 
The arrangement is that I am to speak for half an hour; then any- 
body may attack; I answer each opponent in turn, and close at the 
end. I don’t know where I shall come out, but I do foresee that the 
good people will catch the very deuce. I shall give their history myself 
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before I take their side, and their history is monotonously bad. But this 
is more interesting to me than to you. 
Love to all, and stop this silence. 
Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Fremont Older 
Little Point, Feb. 21, 1910 
Dear Older: 

That was a good letter, yours of the 16th. And it was yours. I had 
to laugh when I read it. It’s funny how a man can put his personality 
down on a piece of paper. 

I hate to see you fellows talking all the time about candidates for 
office. You should be far beyond that. If only you would learn to draw 
platforms, full of definite promises, to which you might pledge your 
candidates, you would begin to get out. With a program before you, 
you would have something to interest people in. If they would agree 
to such a program and see that their candidates are pledged to it, you 
could beat those that fell down without trying to prove bribery and 
corruption. Why, with public opinion thus organized, you could get 
progress and reform with crooks in office. And let me tell you this 
hard: 

Reform has got to come with crooks in office. This pursuit of good 
individuals to perform for democracy the work of democracy is delay- 
ing and hurting democracy. 

Laugh, Older; laugh an hour a day. A good time is just as you are 
going to bed; when you have put out the lights. ... 


To Joseph Steffens 
Little Point, March 8, 1910 
My dear Father: 

. . . I do wish you and Mother and the girls could see Little Point. 
We have improved it gradually till it is coming to look simple but 
complete. I raised the sea wall all around it this winter, about three 
feet. That gives it a finish which it lacked before. There remains some 
filling to do; a walk to lay under the wall; then we shall save our 
money. Just now I am having my boats overhauled by the sailor in 
charge of the yacht club, a lazy, dull Swede, who drives Josephine to 
rage. He takes care of our furnace for her, shovels snow and cleans 
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up outside. And he hates that sort of thing. He does his boat work 
very well, however, and so suits me. The dogs agree with J.; familiar 
as they are with him, they always rush at him and bark savagely. 
I guess he is a rascal all right, but I have come to rather like rascals. 
I think I have learned to tolerate everybody but the “good people.” 
Them I cannot bear, and I notice in my New Testament readings 
(for my life of Jesus) that Jesus lost his temper at sight of them too. 

The spring is here-—we think. Certainly there are signs of it. The 
pussy-willows peeked out a week ago; some birds are singing or, 
rather, they are twittering; there is no green yet; but I notice buds. 
I expect to see these early blossoms nipped, but they are worthwhile. 
They are a promise, and even though they die, others will come along 
after them to keep the promise they have made. How like humanity it 
all is! Aren’t the reformers I know nothing but early buds that die, 
nipped by patient nature, but sure to be followed by the good people 
in time? I sometimes think that even Jesus will be followed by the 
Christians before the world is destroyed. Maybe that will be the sign 
for the End... . 

This has been an idle, senseless letter; but what's the difference? It’s 
a communication, and all I really have to say is that I am, with love 
to all, 

Your affectionate son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 
Little Point, March 30, 1910 
Dear Brand: 

Your occasional expressions of anxiety and doubt always seem so 
irrational to me that the only way I can get any light upon them is 
to study myself. Fortunately, I am irrational, too, so I can understand. 
And while I am of no use to myself in such emergencies, I may be 
now to you. 

The people should not be grateful. As Dooley said, when Hen- 
nessy had remarked that republics were ungrateful: “Yes. That’s why 
they are republics.” If the people were grateful, they would be cor- 
rupted by the magnificent gifts to them of Rockefeller, Carnegie, e¢ al. 
If they were grateful, they would stick to a leader after his usefulness 
was over. I was at Madison with the La Follette family last fall when 
the election returns showed that his people were “going back” on him. 
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I didn’t say a word, of course, while they raged and grieved, but I was 
glad. And I was glad both for him and for us. I waited a few days 
till he had his leaders down for a consultation, and then I took part. 
I asked questions and I got answers showing that the La Follette party 
had kept all their promises; done all they had ever proposed; and, 
also, I learned that they had been living on their record. 

“You don’t deserve to be continued in power,” I said. “We, the 
people, have got out of you all there was in you.” 

That sounded rather harsh, I admit, and they looked dashed. But, 
of course, I had something to offer. 

“Why don’t you make some promises?” I said. “We want to vote, 
not for men, but for programs, and we should.” 

They saw it. They got some of their university men in, and all the 
men they trust in a big way, and they went to work on the problems 
of the state that had not been solved. There were quite a number, and 
a program began to be built. The La Follette party began to progress 
again; it resumed its service. 

Hunter in his book Socialism in Europe tells badly a story I heard 
him tell better one day. I love it. It is about Bebel. All his life this 
magnificent man has given all that is in him to the cause of the peo- 
ple; and they appreciate it. But Hunter was at a convention of the 
party at the close of a session of Parliament. Bebel came in. He was 
quietly but universally applauded; and briefly. Then he made a re- 
port: complete, with explanations in detail; some of them sounded like 
apologies; others were related with all the doubts that had troubled 
the mind that had come to the conclusions reported. The whole atti- 
tude of the man was that of an agent rendering an account. And the 
attitude of the convention was that of a master; not unkind, but firm 
and without any reverence. Man after man got up and wanted to 
know this and that. This local required to know why this was done 
and not that. It looked fierce to Hunter, for he had reverence; he had 
gratitude. Now Bebel made good; he satisfied the convention. When 
he retired he was applauded again, quietly, warmly, but briefly, and 
a big vote sustained him. For he had done right on the whole. He 
had not done all that they all would have had him do; but he had 
done pretty well for a representative. It is awfully hard to get a good 
servant. 

I love that story. I think that is one of the most hopeful glimpses 
I ever had of the future of democracy. And they love Bebel, you under- 
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stand; personally. The German Socialists love the man. But they are 
the boss. The people rule. Yes, I love that story more than I do Bebel. 
It is a comfort to me, and I give it to you for your comfort, suggesting 
that if you could bring the people of Toledo up to the point where, 
before elections, they would call you to them and ask you for an ac- 
counting, you would be the most victorious man in America. Even 
if they should discharge you, you would be a winner... . 

Pardon this long letter, Brand; and the advice. I offer it not only 
because you asked for it, but with the full faith that you will take 
only so much of it as flows into your own thought. 

And as for the Pessimiste, she should read this letter, for it is an 
answer to her; it is an appeal for the cutting off of the little fingers 
that have grown so large as to offend us. 

Affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To James B. Dill 


Dear Judge :— 

I wish you would send me as big a check as you can by way of a 
contribution to La Follette’s fight in Wisconsin.’ The interests are 
preparing a big organization against him there, and it is our business, 
all of us. The Senator has not said a word himself, but I know he 
hasn't any money, and I am trying to raise a fund without his knowl- 
edge, to send to him, on the theory that the money will be strength 
and our voluntary action an inspiration to him. So do it, and don’t 
say a word about it. 

I judge from what I heard after your talk the other night that you 
made a lot of friends at the club. I personally, and I know that the 
members of the club, feel obliged to you. 


Little Point, April 8, 1910 


Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Little Point, April 9, 1910 


Dear Laura: 
. .. I appreciate your reflections on my disappearance from print. 
You regret it, and you may be right. I think it is not bad, but good. 


t Steffens asked James H. Causey, Walter L. Fisher, Charles R. Crane, William 
Kent of Kentfield, and others for contributions to this campaign. 
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Perhaps you don’t realize that I am doing a great deal of public 
speaking and that things I say and do are reported enough to keep me 
in memory. But I shall have two things out in the fall. There will be 
the Boston book which will show that I have been thinking while I 
was still; and the Wall Street articles begin in October.’ These are 
intended to turn attention to Business as the source of corruption and 
as models of bad government. The idea for them has been in my 
mind for a long while, as you know, but when I tell you that I think 
I can show that American sovereignty has passed from our political 
establishment to the national organization of money, credit, and cen- 
tralized business, you will sce that I shall have need of the rest I have 
given the public mind. I shall strain its credulity more even than I 
did in politics. And not many people can remember, now that ex- 
posures of government are breaking out everywhere, how hard it was 
to believe me when I first began to publish in that field. 

Your suggestion that I take up Fels rather surprised me. Didn't I 
ever tell you that when he established the Fels Fund of $50,000 a year 
for five years, he made me one of the five men to control it and direct 
the expenditures? Maybe you have seen something about the Fels 
Commission. Well, I am one of the commissioners. Our business is to 
decide when and where and how to place $50,000 each year so that 
radical, economic reforms of the system may result. I'll send you the 
next circular we put out. Fels and I are friends. He is one of my in- 
spired millionaires. He is a Philadelphian but he lives in England, 
and over there he has had more than any other one man to do with 
making the land clauses the issue of the budget fight. I have long 
wanted to write at length about him, but no magazine would take an 
article, till now the American is to publish a short sketch which, since 
it is so incomplete, I shall ask to have go in without my name. Fels 
is really converted; he sees the System and would give his fortune 
to change it. 

But I must go to my reading. I'll be writing to Dot in a few days. 

With love to all, 

Affectionately, your brother, 
J. L. Steffens 


1 “Tt,” four articles on the political power of business, Everybody's Magazine, 
Sept. to Dec., r910. 
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To William Kent 
Little Point, April 19, 1910 
Dear Kent: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your check for $500 for La Fol- 
lette’s campaign fund, and to register my appreciation of the spirit in 
which you have made this contribution. I find others also are willing 
to back La Follette. I don’t believe he has any idea how his service is 
appreciated on the quict. 

Your letter was bully. It gave me the best conception I have had so 
far of the trouble out there, and one reason was that you and I see 
things very much from the same point of view. We change, and we 
don't always change simultaneously, but whoever goes ahead, the 
other soon arrives at the same conclusion. 

My drift toward Christianity has been slower than your approach 
was. I came at mine from a study of the New Testament. When I 
found that my readers were going to demand of me a remedy I went 
systematically to read up on remedies. I had none, of course. So I 
studied socialism, anarchism, the single tax, and, finally (from time 
to time), the Bible. And I was amazed at the teachings of Jesus. They 
seemed to me to be new. They certainly were new to me. And this 
was not alone because for so many years I had paid no attention to 
religion. I think their freshness was due in part to the irreverent way 
in which I read the New Testament, but also to the fact that Chris- 
tianity is seldom taught in the Christian churches. However that may 
be, I find that Jesus saw what we see; he understood, as his disciples 
don't, the evils, their causes; and he had a cure. I don’t say “the” 
cure: I don’t want to draw conclusions yet. But his remedy is so effec- 
tive that I now am making a systematic study of what the scholars 
have been finding out in their search of the sources of New Testament 
books. They don’t know much yet; they raise more questions than they 
furnish answers for, but they are separating the authentic from some 
of the bogus stuff in the Book and enabling one to get a clearer, liver, 
more human sense of the Son of Man. And he comes out gradually 
with more unity than I had expected. I am preparing some day to 
write something about all this, and I know you will be interested in 
the results. 

I think I did not say of Spreckels that he would have “a brilliant 
political future.” If you would take down my article on him again 


1 The San Francisco election. 
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and read it in the light of what he has done, I think you would be 
amazed at my forecast. All I said that has not yet been borne out is 
that he will never stop fighting. He is evidently out of it now; but 
so is Heney; and I have sympathy with the exhaustion of all of them. 
It seems to be physical, mental, and spiritual. Let them rest for a while. 
1 think they will all close in again before long. 

I am in close touch with Milwaukee, but I think this is not the time 
for me to write it. All the magazines have men out there and some of 
them will get articles out of the situation. I doubt, however, whether 
many of them will feel the religion in that Berger party. No one can 
miss the effects of it. Even the New York papers received, even from 
the Associated Press, this line of news: “Not an office was promised; 
not an office has been asked for.” This came along three days after 
the election, and it gave me a thrill. For it showed what human nature 
can be like when it has rendered nothing but service for years to an 
ideal. And the story of the maintenance of that spirit for so long is 
the story I do not expect to read in the magazines. Buc I don't care. 
I feel as Berger does, and Seidel, and all the Socialists, there and here, 
that they have won only a chance to win or lose. And as they realize, 
so do I, the story of Milwaukee will be the story of what happens in 
the next two years. And that I want to write. 

. . . I wish you would remember me to the fellows in San Francisco, 
all of them, but especially those that feel the most licked. I have a lot 
of feeling for them because I sometimes fear that I wouldn’t stand 
the thrashing I have seen our crowd get; and I never have been tried, 
you know; not to a finish. 

Yours affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 
Little Point, April 25, 1910 
Dear Brand: 
I did something to you that I shouldn't like to have you do to me. 
I returned to you without comment that address you prepared for the 
“good people.” I read it; I read it with a deep and an abiding satis- 
faction. . . . The statement of your case to the “good” is full, fair 
and fine. It is long. It isn’t too long for the case. They really deserve 
to hear such stuff for all eternity; and maybe they will. But I notice 
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that they cannot read, not anything that is longer than a meal. They 
can’t fix their attention on a bit of paper that long (unless it is covered 
with figures). So my fear is that they may miss something in it. But 
I don't sce that it matters whether you cut something out or they 
skip, except that if you cut, you can choose that which they shall miss. 
... And for the rest it is a classic, Brand. The thing is done to a 
turn... 

Heney has been here a couple of days, and yesterday Ben Lindsey 
also came. I invited Record and Blauvelt from Jersey and we took all 
day to the job of getting together. But we got there. Every one of us 
changed a little, I think. Everybody's experience was the same, and 
our differences were as to what to do next and how. And they were 
worked out to the satisfaction of all of us in one of the swiftest, livest, 
richest conferences I ever took part in. And you can see that it must 
have been so, since everybody there had been through the war; and 
all had wounds to show. And the fun of it! Why, sometimes we all 
were sore with laughter. 

The best thing we did was to yank Lindsey along about a mile 
beyond where he had ever gone before. He had delivered a great ad- 
dress in Carnegie Hall Friday night; we all had heard it. Heney had 
spoken there too. But Lindsey had wound up his hour and a half 
with an appeal for righteousness, and we jumped on him. He started 
it. He asked me what I thought of his speech. Persuaded that he really 
wanted to know, I told him. That let Record loose, and he was awful. 
It was as if he had thrown the little judge down on the floor and 
beat him black and blue. Ben hollered for help,—once; he appealed 
to Heney. Hadn’t Heney prosecuted bad men? And didn’t that mean 
that he believed in good men and bad men? And Heney used to, you 
know; and he still habitually acts from that theory. But when he is 
thinking Heney is as clear as the next one. So we went back on the 
judge. 

And that ended it. When Heney showed that he believed “some- 
thing made bad men” and that good men were no good, little Ben 
gave up. He promised not to preach righteousness any more as a cure 
for evil, but to declare that we must abolish principles. And then we 
all jumped on Record. But of that some other time. I am called away. 
Love to the lady, and to you,—the same. 

Lincoln Steffens 
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To Joseph Steffens 


My dear Father: Little Point, May 24, 1910 


I was thinking last night of writing to you, but it was too hot, so 
I read instead. And today your good, long letter arrived, with the 
news of the boom and the rebuke to me for not reporting for two 
months. It doesn’t seem quite that long since I wrote you, but maybe 
it is. Time seems to go faster and faster... . 

We had Heney out here twice not long ago. The first time he came 
out for a quiet talk, and his talk was interesting, you may be sure. 
The second time he was here, I had Ben Lindsey also, and George L. 
Record and Mr. Blauvelt, the reform leaders of New Jersey. We had a 
great conference. It showed again what I often have observed: that 
all our cities and states are all alike. Sacramento is no different from 
New York; Billy Gerber is J. P. Morgan. And yet hardly anybody 
really believes that. Even Billy Gerber wouldn't see that he was J. P., 
and as for J. P., he doesn’t see anything in general. It’s a strange world 
and all men are blind. 

I haven’t finished “Boston” yet. Maybe I never will. Maybe Boston 
will finish me. But, as I have indicated, I am making for Everybody's 
the series on the “Government of Business.” Besides the writing I 
have joined the editorial board of Everybody's. That is to say, I meet 
with the editors each Thursday and we take a look off on the world, 
see new fields to conquer, and devise ways and means of having them 
reported, It is very interesting work, very; and a great deal of informa- 
tion comes out there. It is just like stopping to think. 

Another job I have on my hands is that of raising a campaign fund 
for La Follette. 1 went ahead without his asking me to, and I raised 
already something over $1,750. 1 hope to get nearly ten thousand. 
But the best effect of the matter is the encouragement he has had 
from it all. Some of the letters I get have been full of faith in him and 
devotion. His service is appreciated by a few men in this country. . . - 

Give my love to all,—all the girls, Mother, Aunty Ann, Jimmy, 


Fred,—everybody. 
To Allen H. Suggett 


Dear Allen: Little Point, June 30, 1910 


. . . Heney is living at Cos Cob right across the river from us. Mrs. 
Heney is there, too, and they both seem to enjoy the place. Lou will 
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remember it as the village where Josephine and I boarded and housed 
for several years before we bought Little Point. The boarding house 
there is famous in a quiet way. It is a very old New England house, 
so old, indeed, that it shows the attic room where the slaves used to be 
kept. And it is beautiful. Artists have been going there for many years, 
and Cos Cob is identified in consequence with the Impressionist school 
of painters, who have painted all over and over again the Holly House 
itself, the village, the river and harbour, and the lovely hill country 
just back of the place. Twachtman, Childe Hassam, Murphy, Octman, 
—these are some of the names of the Cos Cob school. Painting there 
now is Elmer MacRea, the son-in-law of the House. He appreciates, 
and his wife cultivates, the simple beauty of the place, and so they 
have a clientéle of people who care for such things. It is very pleasant. 
And the Heneys do well to like it. 

But they come over here nearly every day. In the first place, we 
have boating and bathing; and in the second place, Heney is engaged 
as I am in digesting some rather rapid experiences. We don’t know 
what we know. There are a lot of facts, and some of them are alto- 
gether amazing. It isn’t taught to us when young, for example, that 
the best people are the worst people; nor that the way of the trans- 
gressor is easier than that of the reformer. You can’t put the facts of 
experience in order while you are getting them, especially if you get 
them in the neck. There is no time for reflection. You may start to 
draw a conclusion, but if you happen to draw it too long, it is likely 
to be disturbed before you have formulated it. So it becomes a neces- 
sity, and rather a pleasure now and then, to withdraw from action 
and sit down to ask yourself: “What does it all mean, anyhow?” And 
that is what we have been doing here the while Heney is gathering 
his strength back for the next fight... . 

Affectionately yours, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Joseph Steffens 
Little Point, August 29, 1910 
My dear Father: 

This is Monday. I got home here Friday. The intervening days have 
been crowded with the effort to catch up with my mail and the routine 
of my work. That’s why I haven’t written before. 

I did some thinking on the way East; and some feeling, too. And 
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analyzing my feelings, I found that all the comfort I got out of the 
sad days in San Francisco came from the thought that my mother 
could have wished for nothing; and the only doubt I had was that 
perhaps this was not so. As we hoped for a conscious moment, it was 
to be assured that there was nothing more that she wanted, not even 
some little wish. I have no doubt that you felt the same way. 

From this experience I have formed the conclusion myself to keep 
cleared up; to write down or tell somebody what I should like to 
have done if I should die. I would not have those who care for me 
left in any doubt upon that score. I shall make not only my will but 
my wishes known now. 

And so, I think, should you. It doesn’t matter to whom you tell it 
all, but I beg of you to make sure that when your time comes we may 
all be sure that we may carry out your slightest wish. I would suggest 
that you speak to Laura clearly whenever some such thought occurs 
to you. Then we may look to her for your commands and for our 
consolation. . . . 

J. seems to feel much nearer to all of us than she did before mother 
died. 

She joins me in an affectionate greeting to you all. 

I wish you would write to me rather regularly,—say, once a week 
or, if that is too frequent, then make it a fortnight or even once a 
month. It is the regularity that I am after. 

Affectionately, your son, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Little Point, August 29, 1910 
My dear Allen: 

It may be unpleasant, but I must say a few personal words to you. 
As Tom Johnson said to me once, I'll not do it again. I want you to 
know that I count you a discovery. I have had some training in judg- 
ing men, and I shall always think of you as among the true men I 
have known. And this on the public side, too. On the personal side, I 
think that your cheerful, tactful, patient goodness to me, to Lou, to 
all of us is one of the most beautiful things that I have ever had ex- 
perience of. And Josephine said, when I told her this,—she said, “I 
have told you that.” 

As I wrote Lou, I saw the Los Angeles crowd. Simpson and Lissner 
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took me to the City Club, and we had a long talk afterwards about 
extending that organization and broadening it, They were a little 
afraid of doing it. It “goes” now and it performs some of the functions 
of a City Club. I had the satisfaction of hearing them working upon 
the platform they are to present to the Los Angeles County Conven- 
tion of the New Republican party. They control it now, and they 
are clear, as you Northerners are not, as to the necessity of putting 
“good men” candidates on a hard and fast platform. 

The warmest meeting I had on the way East was at Denver. I had 
wired from Needles to James H. Causey. He met me at the station, 
with one of Lindsey’s grown-up boys, and told me he had arranged 
a supper. So he and I went to the Athletic Club for a bathe and a 
swim, which was awfully good to me; then we took a walk with the 
“Dissenting Judge” of the Colorado Supreme Court; then the supper. 
We discussed our business for two or three hours. Of course I was 
a little ahead of them, but, as some of them remarked, each time I 
came, I found them up to the point where I was on my last visit, and 
ready to take the next step. They balked; they always do; but they 
listened, asked questions, thought, and I left them more than half- 
convinced. There were about fifteen of them; good fellows all, earnest, 
conservative, but open-minded. I can tell you one thing: I know some 
of the best men in the world; I know a hundred men who the world 
would say were impossible; I know men who if they ever came to- 
gether upon a plan would make this country hum. And I'm going to 
see them together some day. Scattered as they are and all over the 
land, it is hard to have them meet physically, but that separation is 
good, not bad. They will carry as many different parts of the country 
when they meet mentally. 


I’m an optimist, you see... . ; 
P nyos Affectionately, 


Lin. 


Little Point, October 2, 1910 
My dear Allen:— etait ich 3 


The men who put off the Heney banquet “till after election” are too 
weak to deserve to win. They will win, this time; the people every- 
where are against what they are against. But those men are too timid 
to carry out the bold policy necessary to free their state and not true 
enough to their own to keep the faith of a people, 

That's a prophecy. Mark it down. 
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I have a letter from the Denver fellows. At my suggestion they 
turned out to welcome Heney; to warm his heart; to encourage him 
and to let him see that, even though he was right and brave and loyal 
to us, there were men on our side and his who would stand by him. 
And they wrote to me to tell me that they had heard that San Fran- 
cisco had also sneaked; that you fellows were going to keep Heney 
out of his campaign and put off your reception to him. And they pro- 
tested. 

I'll explain. Fl tell them that you all think that the important thing 
is, not to stand up for the right, but to win. And they know, those 
Denver fighters have learned, that it is for the lofty purpose of winning 
that grafters and all other practical men go down to hell and defeat. 

I don't see how you could have done it. I don’t see how you could 
take the risk of hurting Frank Heney’s old wounds. For he will under- 
stand. He may grin, for he has courage, but the grin will be a lie. 

I'll explain. l'Il remind him that he is a prophet in his own country; 
a fighter among his friends; servant among the people he has served; 
and that it is always so. And I'll recall to his memory how often I 
have warned him that there is little good in “good” people. I'll tell 
Heney,—God bless him,—to go to the people. There’s nothing practical 
about them. They don’t play to win. 

Your brother, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Little Point, October 13, 1910 
Dear Laura: 

..» J. is sick abed, with a doctor and a nurse. She has been ailing 
all summer and latterly was very depressed and indefinite. We are a 
bit scared. The doctor says she will get over this attack all right, but 
he evidently does not like the sort of attack. 

I'd like to hear how Dad is. I don't like to bother you, but if you 
and Lou would take turns reporting to me, say, once a fortnight, I'd 
be relieved. I feel as if I should be home, and yet my work is here. 
And I must be here for a few more years before I shall have done 
what I can do. 

The fall is here, but no rain. We’ve had no rain for months now, 
and the oldest inhabitants can recall nothing like it. The earth is so 
dry we are afraid it will catch fire; some of the natives say it did 
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under a pile of burning leaves. They are mistaken, but only a Cali- 
fornian can be sure of it. 

My student,—the Harvard grad who came to me as secretary,’ is 
developing to my credit. He has had an article accepted by the maga- 
zine. They thought it was mine and were delighted to learn that he 
wrote it. And he delivers another tomorrow. If he continues to make 
good, I shall have proven my point and probably shall always be sup- 
plied with a secretary at the magazine’s expense. 

Good night, Laura. Love to Dad and all. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 


My dear Allen: 

e.. As I have just written Laura, my household is full of gloom. 
Both J. and her mother are sick abed, with a nurse for each. I am 
really worried about them, as they suffer from the same cause. Mrs. 
Bontecou has had several in succession and each one has left her a 
little weaker, a little more decrepit. She could barely walk before this 
one. And now J. begins with a numbness of the right arm and leg. 
I'm afraid that, even though she recovers from this attack, she may 
have others, as her mother has had. 

But I'll not pour forth all my woe upon you and Lou and Laura. 

The political outlook is bright, the brightest thing in sight. This 
bears out my frequent assertion that politics is the best thing we have. 
And not only the conduct of parties. The radical politics, the think- 
ing of men who are giving their mind to social philosophy, is reach- 
ing far into the future, and if the ideas of men are an indication of the 
course of human action, then the future is secure. And it is secure. 
We are living in a great century, and after it, there will probably be 
a still greater era. 

I’ve had more mad letters about the conduct toward Heney of “our 
crowd” in San Francisco, but some of them came from our crowd 
elsewhere that had treated their leaders as badly. As I took some satis- 
faction in reminding them. 

When are men going to see themselves as they see others? . . . 

Affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


Little Point, October 18, 1910 


1? Walter Lippmann. 
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Little Point, October 22, 1910 
My dear Allen:— 

I don't care to press my view of the Heney banquet postponement. 
My information differs a little from yours, but of course 1 have no 
right to force my judgment upon you. Indeed, I have no right to 
judge at all. And 1 don’t; I felt more than I judged. 

But I do hope our fellows in California won’t be cautious, careful, 
prudent. That’s the other side’s game, and they must play it so. We 
don’t. We must be candid, clear and bold. Lissner may call me no 
politician, and in a sense he is right. I'd never play to win and I might 
not win. I think I would, if I stood out for what I believed so clearly 
that everybody could see where I was at always; but that isn’t the 
point. It isn’t a matter of winning; it’s a matter of service. But I 
don't feel like arguing that out. My idealism seems to pall; my 
optimism is taken for pessimism. 

We are seeing a good many European politicians over here this fall: 
members of parliaments of Germany, England, France; and it is won- 
derful to hear what is doing over there. They are ‘way ahead of us. 
Liberals and radicals all of them, they are in harness and down to 
the details. And they are winning. They never hoped to win; they 
played the losing game, but splendidly, and are amazed at their 
success. And they are profiting by their patience. They are tackling 
the real problem: poverty; and they think that they can cure it. I 
wish you could hear them talk. It’s never about persons they speak. 
If you mention some great man, they say, “Yes, oh yes; he is doing 
so-and-so.” Then they talk of what he is doing. It’s the job, you see; 
the work; and among the workers there’s an unconscious sense of 
equality. 

We'll be there before long, I think. It’s all Roosevelt now; it’s 


leaders with us, and persons. It will be the job next, and then the job 
will be done... . 


To Joseph Steffens 
Little Point, Oct. 22, 1910 
My dear Father:— 
I was glad to get your letter. It sounded well and was interesting. 
I had been wondering if your silence meant that you were not in good 
shape. Please write regularly. It doesn't matter what the intervals are 
if they are regular, and I don’t want to be a bother, but if I could know 
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that once a fortnight or once a month Id hear from you, I'd feel 
better about you. 

I told Laura that J. and her mother were both very ill. Mrs. 
Bontecou is up and about; she seems as well as ever. She isn’t. Each 
shock lowers her vitality a little. But she is comparatively strong now. 
J. however, is still very sick. Her nerves are better, but her stomach 
is all out of condition, and she suffers a good deal, not only from the 
sick spells but from headaches. She lies abed, with her nurse at hand, 
and hardly speaks at all. 

The fall is deepening, and not beautifully, as last year, but roughly. 
We've had a little rain; not much; not nearly enough; but the wind 
blows and it’s cold. The people are leaving for the winter, leaving us 
the only inhabitants, excepting the wild ducks and the cranes. The 
sea-gulls are beginning to drop in. Tides are high and the sky dark. 
The winter is settling in. There'll be the Indian summer for a respite, 
and then—the snow will fly. Well, I’m ready for it. I dreaded it a 
month ago. Now I want it. The changes of the season have their uses 
spiritually. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Little Point, November 13, 1910 
Dear Laura:— 

Josephine is down again; and worse than before. We had a con- 
sultation of physicians today. They said her case was very serious. 
That was all. They were not alarmed. Our physician admitted that he 
was anxious, but still felt sure that she would pull through. And ’'m 
telling you just how it is, so that you may know without being alarmed 
either. 

The recovery was slow, but steady day by day. First she got up for 
an hour or so; then she sat out on her veranda; then she came down- 
stairs for three or four days. We were all becoming cheerful when she 
took it into her head to walk a little about the place; wanted to see 
her garden. And that was a triumph for all of us. But it was too much. 
She went to bed and began as slowly and steadily to sink again. Now 
she is battling for breath. It reminds me most depressingly of mamma's 
struggle. 

There is nothing to do, not only for you, of course, but for anyone. 
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We have the two nurses; the doctor comes twice a day; her room is 
open to the fresh air of the harbor and the house is warm. The serv- 
ants are eager to serve, and there are good friends near offering to 
do anything. I simply want you to know, as I promised. And TII 
write often for a while. I had written every day, but 1 may have to be 
away for a day or so, and no letter might scem like bad news to 
Ou... 

: I've been seeing a good deal of Rudolph Spreckels and shall see more. 
I'm giving a dinner for him at the City Club next Friday. He wants 
to tell his plan for national reform to all the editors, and I'm having 
them there to hear him. It’s interesting to see these political conversions 
of men like Spreckels; they are something like religious conversions, 
only less emotional, more practical, deeper reaching, I think. But I 
don’t know. I'm only watching and learning. Some day I should know 
something important. 

But it sounds silly to write on while J. is up there at her labor. I 
must cease. Keep me in touch with Dad. And with Lou and Dot, as 
I'll not write to all each time. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


Little Point, Dec. 25, 1910 
Dear Laura:— 

This is Christmas Day, and it seems like it even to us. The Doctor 
is here; there was a consultation of physicians on Friday; and J.’s 
brother, a physician, comes tomorrow. For she is very low, and we 
are all deeply troubled. But it’s a little like Christmas because J. has 
just come through one of her battles which, lasting three days and 
three nights, rack her and us, and sink us into the depths of despair. 
Hope is still held out to us, and we hang on to it, as J. does, but, like 
her also, we wonder how Jong it can last. I sometimes wonder how 
long it should last, for the suffering is intense and pathetic. 

I think Mrs. Bontecou is the bravest of all. She is weak, and I think 
she would be ill if her daughter were not so in need of all attention. 
And the dear old lady doesn’t know what is to become of her. “I can't 
remain as a burden upon you,” she says. And it’s hard to reassure her. 
But all the while she keeps herself under control, absolutely; a won- 
derful woman. 


The little book wasn’t made ready for Christmas. It’s at the bindery, 
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however, and we'll be getting the first copies tomorrow or the next 
day. It’s a good book, well made. Bursch has printed it with his clearest, 
neatest type on his best paper, for he loves The Least of These as much 
as anybody does. 

I'd suggest ordering for the library a copy or two of Emma Gold- 
man's book, just out, on Anarchism. It is to be had from Mother Earth, 
her magazine, at 210 E. 13th Street, New York. The price is $1.10. The 
only way to get people over their superstitious horror of Anarchism is 
to make them understand it. 

I've been sceing Mary Austin, the author of The Land of Little Rain, 
The Flock, Lost Borders, etc. She is an odd but interesting woman. 

I told Dot, I think, about a challenge I have to meet here next Fri- 
day night. In a lecture at New Britain, Conn., I said that Greenwich 
(our town here) was as corrupt as any city in the U. S. It caused some 
excitement and a little indignation here, and a petition was passed 
about, to demand that I appear in the Town Hall and, before the town 
meeting, either make good my assertion or retract it. I have accepted 
the challenge, so that next Friday night will be a warm time for me, 
if not for the rulers of Greenwich. The gang is preparing to pack the 
meeting, and has plans to disconcert me or dispute my points. I am 
taking no steps to get my friends there. And the reason is that I want 
to try to convince the crooks themselves. I did something like that in 
Boston once. I want to try it here. I'll write you about it after it is 
over... 


Little Point, Dec. 28, 1910 
Dear Laura:— 

Dr. Parker, our country doctor, asked for a consultation with another 
specialist, so we had Dr. Reade Janeway up yesterday. And J.’s brother, 
Dr. R. B. Bontecou, came down from Troy. They all agree. 

J. has chronic Bright's, and cannot recover. She may linger months; 
she may go suddenly. And this morning I noticed that the nurse had 
written on her charts under remarks: “Cheyne-Stokes matter, during 
the night.” We know what that is. Mamma went through it. 

There's nothing for you to do, and there will be nothing. I simply 
had to tell someone. I'll ask you to tell Lou and Dot, and, perhaps, 
Dad. I’ve not told Mrs. Bontecou yet and shall not for a while. Her 
son says we mustn't at all. And J. thinks she is going to get well. She 
keeps planning ahead and we lie and lie and lie. And we smile and 
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cheer her up, when my heart is breaking. Oh, the pity of it. Her will- 
ful, able mind, her strong character,—these hurt her now. She is so 
hard to manage. And yet, with all her inherited courage and independ- 
ence, she has moments of fear. I don’t know how much of me there 
will be left after it’s all over, but I’m continuing the work I have to 
do, to carry me over. 

I got your short note the other day, and I understood. It was enough. 
It’s the connection I want, not long letters: the sense of you, and home, 
and, some day, rest. 


To Mrs. J. James Hollister 
Little Point, Jan. 3, 1911 
Dear Dot: 

This is my working time, but I can’t work. Josephine is worse. The 
changes through which she goes,—now better, now worse,—rack her 
and us, too. But the general prognosis is downward, and the doctors 
tell me she cannot get well. 

1 think a good deal of the world you live in, which you think is so 
different from mine, and I feel like getting away to it. I hope it is but 
a passing mood, for I have work to do here that I want to do before 
I rest. Yet the thought of the rest and the peace of quiet labor draws 
me more and more, and the West, California, seems more and more 
like home. I wonder if you ever desire to be in my world. It is inter- 
esting. It is full of the shades of change, both in ideas and in acts. I 
dined in town last night with Fred C. Howe, the leader of the Ohio 
Senate; his wife, a former preacher, and a radical member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag. We looked even farther ahead than the 2oth century 
and I think we saw some of our future aright. Agreeing perfectly for 
the present, we could see where and when we should disagree; it was 
so remote in time that we didn’t think of quarrelling, but simply 
smiled. The German thinks we Americans will move fast when we 
get going. He sees how slow we have been, but he sees the start taken 
and he feels a momentum we who are in it here do not feel. He may 
be right. 

I certainly believe your children will behold stirring events, and I 
hope they will be prepared to enjoy even if they don’t take large parts 
in them. The longer I live, the more I pity the people who don’t see 
and comprehend the little changes that betoken the larger evolution 
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going on under and about them. It is not so serious to be against those 
changes. Toryism is bad enough, but it is not so bad as blindness. 

It may amuse you and James to know that many of my most radical 
friends are preaching the very life you and James are leading. “Back 
to the land” is their cry. It’s the simple life for them. And, if these 
others, like Roosevelt, who are working on the problem of getting 
news, art, thought, and amusement out into the country, can really find 
a way to that end, the movement back to the land will grow and do 
no harm. But the trouble at present is that the country livers do not 
and can hardly keep in touch with the current of thought and prog- 
ress. You do, I guess, and that saves Jimmy. Lots of people I know 
hereabouts live beautifully on farms and yet take an active part in the 
city life. In Wisconsin the state is using the University to spread ideas 
and pleasures and all sorts of education. It really looks, therefore, as if 
the problem was being solved. One cannot tell, however. We are too 
near to see big. 

I want to tell you one thing I have come upon that bears upon the 
education of your children. I was sitting in the Harvard Union one 
night with a professor * who had just been reading to the student-body 
some selections from old English comedies. With us were some twenty 
or more students. As the conversation drifted I noticed that a few stu- 
dents did all the talking that was done by the students. They were 
alert, keen, and they knew something. The rest of them were silent 
or dull or negligible. I finally counted seven as two-minded, and I 
asked the professor to account for it. He couldn't. 

“Ask all who have had a year or more of work outside of the schools 
to raise their hands.” 

He did so, and the seven we had picked out as the most active- 
minded all raised their hands, and no others. 

You see the point? They had had jobs in real life which had brought 
them into touch with actualities. This had given them experience, 
aroused their interest and curiosity; they were better students. I chink 
there’s an important tip there. A boy’s schooling should be interrupted 
at some point for a year of work at some regular job outside. 

With best wishes for the year to you all, 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


1 Charles Townsend Copeland. 
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To Ray Stannard Baker 
Dear Baker: Little Point, January 11, 1911 


It's as hard to express appreciation of such sympathy as yours, as it 
is to speak the sympathy, but I understand and I guess you'll under- 
stand. The whole thing is beyond words. We were prepared, too; that 
is to say, we were warned and knew. Yet the end knocked me down. 
But I have the needs of Mrs. Bontecou to keep me up, her needs and 
her dignity and her terrible, secret sorrow and loneliness. 


Yours, 
Steff. 


To Mrs. Robert La Follette 
Little Point, Jan. 11, 1911 
Dear Mrs. La Follette: 

I took Mrs. Steffens to her father’s old home, Troy, yesterday, and 
when I got back, found the telegram from Bob. After three days of 
sharp pain, following three months of slow sorrow, it was good to 
be reminded of love. And your letter today, that filled the measure. 

But I'm all right; or will be, they say. The pathos lies in this, that 
Mrs. Steffens did not want to go; not yet. She loved life, she wanted 
more, and the thought of going broke her heart. So there is no com- 
fort in the peace that is hers now. None at all. It’s such a pity. I can- 
not bear to think of it. And then, my friends did not know her. She 
was so disposed always to give all her love to just three or four or,— 
a few, that we got it all. No others got any. I don’t believe there are a 
score of people who really knew Josephine Bontecou. They feel as I 
do, they and the fisher people hereabouts, and her servants, and such. 
She liked them and I remember that they spoke to her two or three 
years before they would notice me. 

As I said, I'm all right. I feel as one that’s seasick now, but it’s not 
for me and my loss; it’s for the girl that didn’t want to go. You under- 
stand? She wanted to live, and she died. And she died, they say, be- 
cause she lived so fast, with such industry, ability, fervor,—all by our- 
selves down here, where it’s so lonely now. .. . 

I go to work in a few days. I'll go to Chicago and drown in the 


work. Then I'll come back and see you, probably, you and yours; my 
friends, whom I love. > 
Affectionately, 


Lincoln Steffens 
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To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Little Point, Jan. 20, rgrr 
Dear Dot:— 

Yours was the only note of bitterness and resentment in all the hun- 
dreds of letters I got. And I understood it. I felt that way myself. I 
fear we two are very much alike; I fear and yet I rather like it. But 
I'll not express my feelings. 

Mrs. Bontecou preoccupies me now. She is utterly desolate, helpless, 
and dependent upon me. Her son will take her away. She wept, she 
wrung her hands, pleading to stay with me. He insisted, however, 
and so, “in the spring,” as he put it and as she keeps saying, “in the 
spring,” she goes and there'll be one more break-up in her life and 
mine. The nurse says it won’t be, that Mrs. Bontecou won't survive 
that change. But the nurse doesn’t know the strength, the courage and 
the pride that there are in this wonderful woman. She will live and 
she will go. 

And I shall be left here alone with this emptied house. I love it 
dearly. I'd like to stay here till I go to California to stay. But I don’t 
see how I can.... 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Little Point, January 21, rgrr 
Dear Allen:— 

I didn’t write principally because I was writing. Letters have poured 
in upon me, and they still come, from all quarters. It seemed as though 
the world was bound to be kind to me. And I tried to answer all by 
hand. I've done it so far, I think. But I let my own kin wait. 

The vision I cling to now is the homecoming for good. When will 
that be? First, there’s the Boston to finish. After that a few odds and 
ends I want to do. Then,—the Life of Jesus, which will take me to 
Palestine and to the universities of Europe,—for the facts, etc. The 
writing I can do at home. How may years off is that? 

Sometimes it seems as if everything was leaving me. Things went 
first. There are many things left, useful things, but unused. I know 
a poet who burns or gives away everything he has each year, before 
New Year’s day,—everything. So they won’t own him, he says. I un- 
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derstand him. But I have living things, too. Mrs. Bontecou goes, and 
her servant, the faithful Cornelia, a Southern darky Mammy. She 
reads only the Bible and “The Least of These.” She will go “in the 
spring.” The Halls asked today for our canary, a joyous singer who 
would rather fly out of his cage and fight me than sing. Then there 
were the dogs. Irving Bacheller, the novelist, wants Sandy, the Aire- 
dale terrier, timid, gentle, loyal and much beloved. Frenzy, the bull, 
is selfish, lazy, good-for-nothing, but nobody shall have him. I guess 
TIl take him with me wherever I go. He’s a tough; has a bad face, 
but is really no worse than the ward-heelers he looks like. I might 
leave him with you till I come home for good. If you'll take him. And 
I can stand it. But we'll see. Pm only talking in the air really: day- 
dreaming. You understand? 
With love to Lou, 
Affectionately, 
J. Lincoln Steffens 


To Brand Whitlock 
Little Point, Jan. 21, 1911 
Dear Brand: 

1 got from Dailey this evening a letter telling me you had had ap- 
pendicitis and had been operated upon successfully. It did me good. 
Don’t be angry, Brand. It was like this: 

I was absorbed in my own troubles; I guess I was thinking my part 
was what the philosophers would call Pain, meaning that mine was 
about all the pain there was in the world. And that wasn’t right. 
Others suffer, too. Dailey’s letter was news to me. I didn’t know you 
were in trouble till 1 opened it, and the first glance gave me the words 
“stricken,” “appendicitis,” “operation.” They were a shock. They took 
me out of myself completely. 1 read carefully, and Dailey went on to 
say that you Aad had appendicitis; that the case was “a clear case,” 
and that you were all right. So I had had all the good of the shock 
of the knowledge that you were ill, with none of the anxiety and none 
of the pain. 

I was even able to laugh at that “clear case.” It struck me as so 
characteristic of you to have even your diseases “pure,” “clear,” 
“simple,” successful. 


But I did realize rather deeply, Brand, how deeply I loved you; you 
and (may I say?) Nell. 
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Until Dailey’s letter came I had been thinking of you two as my 
resources. You had invited me to come to you. I couldn't go, of course; 
I'm tied here not only by my job, but by the needs of dear old Mrs. 
Bontecou. She clings to me as she did, first, to her husband, then to 
her daughter, and it’s a comfort to me to do for her what I think 
Josephine would have done. So I must stay here till she goes home to 
her son in Troy. But it was pleasant to think that I could go to 
Toledo; that there was a place there where I'd find love welcomed 
and given. You were not only kind, it was wise of you to write me 
that invitation. 

I wish that a few of us might find a place soon where we could 
lay out for our old days a little heaven for friends. My idea is to seek 
some beautiful wild spot in California, plan it out, and, while we are 
able, make it ready for us: build little bungalows, make paths and 
roads, put up a common club-house for our meetings,—all simply; and 
then one by one, as we fail and are done up, retire there to exchange 
experiences and try to find out how much we really know. We'd have 
no government, so it would go, and we could sit there and watch all 
mankind fighting their governments and never thinking how prepos- 
terous they are, these Frankensteins they create to fight. 

And I'd like to see if death cannot in some way be made as beau- 
tiful as life. Why has no one ever studied that? We must not let it 
remain as it is, a wreck, a sudden disaster. 

Since you are all right, I'll hope that she is; she who must have had 
that fierce pain of fear. God bless her, and you, and Dailey. 

Affectionately, 
Lincoln S. 


To Lou Suggett 
Little Point, January 22, 1911 
Dear Lou:— 

1 have just come home from seeing Heney off on his sad journey 
home. Mrs. Heney became ill the day she arrived in New York. I 
didn’t see her. She never heard that Josephine was dead. Her trouble 
was tubercular meningitis and, beginning with terrible headache, went 
into unconsciousness. The diagnosis was not satisfactory, and Heney 
was kept in grave doubt; nervous, hopeful, and despondent. Josephine's 
sickness at the same time made us feel together; and my loss fright- 
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ened him. But he was kind to me all through and when J. died, he 
drew closer to me. Like me, he knew what was coming, and had to 
wait till on Wednesday he asked me to be ready to go to him. I was 
in town yesterday when he called me at 6 o'clock. Mrs. Heney was 
dying. I went to (Chas. R.) Crane’s flat where they have been living 
and,—I did for him the things Hall' had done for me; Hall helping 
me. Lots of fellows came in during the evening and we sat up till 
half-past one with them. Then Heney and I went to bed there. Today 
there was more to do. Others came in;—all our friends; and this eve- 
ning we saw Heney off. Will Irwin goes to Chicago with him and 
there Crane will see that someone else goes on to San Francisco. 

You will have gone to the funeral, probably, before you get this. I 
hope then that you and Allen will call on Frank. You'll find him in 
good courage, doubtful as to what to do; without one strong impulse 
to work, but bent upon going ahead just the same. I think he will 
come East again. . . . 

Tell Heney that the postmaster at Cos Cob called up on the ‘phone 
to ask if it was true that Mrs. Heney was gone, and when I told him 
she was, he choked up and said: “She came in here to see us all when 
she left Cos Cob and she said goodbye to each of us. Shook hands 
with us. She was a lady. We all want you to tell Mr. Heney that we 
are sorry with him. And we are, Mr. Steffens, like we are with you.” 
And he is. 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Lin Steffens 


To Harlow Gale 
Little Point, February 7, 1911 
My dear Gale:— 

I was warmed all over by your German German letter. It was right 
to put it in that language. The Germans are just so; they know how 
to express affection, and it brought those old days all back in a wave. 

Josephine had been ailing for a year. She was sick abed for three 
months. We suffered with her throughout the whole period, and 
though we knew, her mother and I, what was to happen, the event 
knocked us down completely. It was not alone our loss that hurt; it 
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was the knowledge I had that Josephine was not willing to die. She 
had not finished her job; she hadn't done her best, and she wept sadly, 
oh, very sadly over that. These have been hard days, Gale. 

And now that she is gone I hardly know what to do. I have my 
work, of course, and I keep plugging away at that. It all appears in 
Everybody's Magazine, and has for a year or two. But the joy of it 
is gone. It’s duty now, and J hate that incentive to work. It isn’t real 
and natural. Being bound to do it, however, I guess I'll not only go 
on, but maybe will pick up some lead of pleasure again. I don’t know. 

I was charmed by the glimpse you gave of your life and your family. 
And I'd like to accept your invitation to visit you. I shall, if I go 
West via St. Paul this spring. That is unlikely, but not impossible. 
Your invitation is the only reason for taking that route. But it counts. 
I'd love to look in upon you and see how the children are turning 
out, they and you and all. 

Germany does not draw me as it evidently does you. I may have 
to go there this summer, but I should go as one sent, professionally; 
get what I'm after and come back. I lack, I think, the sentiment you 
feel about it. My heart is here. I'm interested in what the U. S. is 
doing and I can see so much progress here, and such big things ahead, 
that the foreigners interest me only as they are ahead of us in the same 
line of development that we are following. I wonder if a visit to 
Leipzig and Heidelberg, Lehe and some of my old haunts would 
win me back. I wonder. 

But I mustn’t wonder. 

How true you have been to yourself. I haven't. I've given over all 
my allegiance to my work and I've neglected myself. I haven't been 
as selfish as I should be; only as I have been unwise, instinctive. I'd 
like to have a talk with you now. We both know more than we did. 
We might beat out some real truth in the course of a talk; I guess 
we'll have to get together soon. 

I'm going to send you a little book I've just published. It’s small 
and it’s my fourth publication in book form. But I like it best. Not 
only my mind, the whole of me went into the writing of it. It’s called 
“The Least of These” and it’s a true story. 

With love to all, 

Yours affectionately, 
L. Steffens 
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To Allen H. Suggett 
Little Point, February 11, 1911 
Dear Allen:— 

It’s moonlight on the snow outside. Here in my study it is warm 
and still, except that Frenzy is snoring away like a sick old man in 
a Pullman car. And there's a reason for his labors. I finished an article 
yesterday and today I took off. I went for a walk with the dogs up 
into the hills, starting early, carrying lunch and leaving all roads be- 
hind. The dogs had the time of their lives. Sandy did about three miles 
to my one, Frenzy about two, and I estimate that I made fifteen. So 
we were going some. It was lovely. It was a day of brilliant sunshine. 
There is about three to six inches of snow, and it was new, clear, and 
all a-glitter. We crashed through the woods, starting up all sorts of 
birds and beasts, which the dogs chased in vain, and some thoughts 
which I went after in vain. But it was good. And toward the middle 
of the afternoon on the way back I called on Charles Ebert, a painter 
who lives three or four miles back of Greenwich. He showed me his 
winter work, and we chatted and smoked. Then he and I and my 
dogs went on to Julian Street's, the short-story writer and magazine 
reporter (“Lobster Palaces”), There we had tea and talk. And so, 
toward five, I lit out for home, the dogs bounding along, rested and 
hungry. 

It was a good, clearing-up day. I got some things straightened out 
in my head, and I feel better. Tomorrow also I'll loaf, except that in 
the afternoon I make an address in a church at Stamford and in the 
evening go to New York to see E. A. Filene of Boston. ... 

My party for the West is to be made up of Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
my assistant; Frenzy, and myself. We expect to start early in May. 
But I can’t tell to a certainty. I've rented the place. Mrs. Bontecou is 
packing. But there’s the work, “Boston” and “It” and the editorial 
comment of Everybody's. 

Don't be disturbed much by the reports that “It” has got the maga- 
zines. They haven’t even the American yet, and we muckrakers have 
a scheme up our sleeves to beat them if they do get the publications. 
Two schemes, in fact. 

Frenzy is lying spread out on his back now, his white shirt-front 
showing like snow. He is brindle, as a bull should be, but he wears 
a dress shirt all the time, but that must be kept clean. 

Love to all. 


“THE RANCH” 


upper: DRIVING CATTLE ALONG THE BEACH. lower: GENERAL 
VIEW OF THE HOLLISTER RANCH, SANTA RARBARA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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Little Point, February 28, 1911 
Dear Allen:— 

Frenzy and Sandy won't speak. That is to say, Frenzy won't speak 
to Sandy. They were out on a tramp with me yesterday and as we 
approached home, they spied a cat. It was an even start. Sandy can 
outrun Frenzy; the pup is too fat to fly; but the cat dodged his way, 
and so, when the cat disappeared in a hole under the barn, they ar- 
rived there together, the two dogs. And there was a fight. And it was 
a fierce fight, but Sandy licked the pup a-plenty. 

Sandy always can lick Frenzy. But he doesn’t. He is a gentle crea- 
ture, very kind and he loves the pup. He won't eat if Frenzy is away, 
but waits till they both can fare alike. And Frenzy bulldozes Sandy. 
He not only eats alone, and gladly, but he bullies him, drives him 
away from me when I pet them both, steals his bones, and generally 
is abusive. Sandy puts up with it for months. So far as I can make 
out, he stands it just about three months at a time. Then, some day 
for some excess of outrage, he turns around and he certainly does lick 
that pup. We had to get a veterinary once to sew up the pup’s neck. 
And yesterday George and I had to wash off a Jot of his blood before 
we found that Sandy’s fangs had gone clear through Frenzy’s ear in 
two places. Sandy is a hound, you know, and a bulldog’s teeth don’t 
meet. Frenzy is brave; he fights everything, but he can’t fight well. 

Anyhow, today Sandy is sorry and willing to make up, but the pup 
grunts and will have none of his charm. We have had to be watchful, 
all of us, and even so it is only Sandy’s considerate patience that saves 
us more blood. The pup wants some more. 

This is all by way of answer to your letter about Dad’s teeth. . . . 

Yours, 
L. Steffens 


To John Reed 
Little Point, March 1, 1911 

My dear Reed:— 

T'll be glad to see you, and I think I can be of some use... . 

No, I wasn’t so surprised as you might expect to hear from you at 
Portland. It’s a good place to be and it’s on the way across the world. 
I thought you would approach it from the West, and maybe you did; 
but it’s just as good from the east, south or north. And poetry is not 
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more romantic than prose can be. Indeed, I've known them to become 
not only engaged, but married, happily. 
Glad to see you, very glad, and I guess you will have your chance. 
Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Little Point, March 6, 1911 
My dear Allen: 

As I have written Laura, I have been laid up with the grip. It is 
cured, I think, and I shall go down town tomorrow. But that is why 
I have not replied to your last letter. 

One inquiry in it surprised me a little. You asked how the encounter 
with the Town Meeting of Greenwich came out. I reported upon that 
to Laura, I think; certainly to some one of you all; and I was under 
the impression that you had the (sometimes dangerous) habit of pass- 
ing around family letters from one to another. Counting upon that, I 
have often omitted from a letter to one group of you something that 
I had written to another group. 

However the meeting was a victory for me. I not only carried my 
rather antagonistic audience to a conviction which expressed itself in 
applause and some yells of delight; I had to be appealed to by the 
opposition to save the fair fame of the town,—to keep the meeting 
from adopting a resolution to the effect that Greenwich was as any 
town or city in the United States. It was two hours of as exciting 
sport as I have ever had, and the hall was packed; with the gang all 
there. And I made no enemies either, so far as I can learn. I had 
Lippmann along on the platform to help handle documents and facts, 
and George, the colored servant, to carry the stuff. Lippmann enjoyed 
it; George was rather bored. 

“Oh,” he said afterwards on the way home, “I knew you'd do up 
that bunch. And so did the bunch. I was over there three days before 
the meeting, and I mixed in with the wise guys. They didn’t know 
whose man I was, but I found out that they was giving odds that you 
was ‘on’ and would ‘do ’em up. ” 

George is a sport. The grief of his life at Little Point is that Frenzy's 
teeth don’t meet, so that with all the pup’s great courage, he really 
can’t fight any better than any other bulldog. The under-cut jaw is 
the handicap. I have told George that I have a brother-in-law out in 
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San Francisco, where I am to take Frenzy, who makes a specialty of 
making misfit teeth fit, and that Frenzy will be cured. George com- 
plains a little that he can’t never tell when I mean it, but he has come 
to have almost as much faith in you as he has in me. Almost, not 
quite. He has found out in his sphere of life that I am well spoken 
of both by the crooks and by the police in New York. He asked me 
one day what I'd do if some thief stole Frenzy. Knowing well that 
George covets the pup, I replied that I would tell all my friends, the 
chiefs of police of all the cities, that my pup was gone, and that they 
would return him to me with the thief. George believes that. He has 
told others that I would do that and just what would happen. I re- 
gard the pup as safe, and George as perfectly trustworthy, though 
Frenzy's brindle beauty is an awful temptation to George; awful, espe- 
cially when he comes back from a walk with a story of how the pup 
“jumped a big dog and went to sleep in his neck.” 
Love to Lou and all. 
Affectionately, your brother, 
J. L. Steffens 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Little Point, March 20, 1911 
Dear Dot:— 

. » . Your stories of the children interest me immensely. I believe I 
like children. Indeed, if I could have a child without getting married, 
I'd like that. I have always noticed children, and the instinct has taken 
the practical turn of helping and influencing young men, especially 
college graduates who come to New York to write. I think I have 
found places for two to four every year, and I have advised with them 
when they wanted me to, till they have arrived. I have quite a fol- 
lowing, therefore, of younger men whom I am greatly attached to. 
And, of course, all the fellows on my staff when I was a city editor 
have made good. Not a failure among them. It’s as near as I have 
been able to get to having children, and I have been pretty well sat- 
ished so far... . 

The reason I’m going to take the bull-pup to Lou and Allen is that 
he is not used to children, and not good with them. He either runs 
at them and frightens them, or else he scorns them. He’s a grown-up’s 
dog, all right; rough, intelligent, but a fighter. He is very affectionate 
with me, and he might be so with your boys, but it would be a risk. 
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And, besides, I may want to bring him back with me. I love the little 
bruiser as I love some of my bad politicians, and I need him, I think. 
If it weren't for the prospect of going to Europe when I get back, I'd 
not think of giving him up. I really couldn't. 

Write again, Dot, and tell me all you can about the children, Feed 
the little girl on myths. Give the boys some too, but if she “sees 
things,” cultivate her vision. The day of women is dawning with that 
of the other great, good News. 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Marie Jenney Howe (Mrs. Frederic C. Howe) 


850 Francisco Street, 
San Francisco, 
April 25, 1911 

My dear Marie: 

We got here all right, both of us. Everybody helped to make 
Frenzy’s trip comfortable. I left his own blanket in the car at Chi- 
cago, and he had nothing but the bare, hard floor of the baggage car 
to lie on from there to Omaha. But the baggage-man gave him an old 
pair of pants. And so it was all through the journey. He made his own 
friends, beat his own way, and kept well. He didn’t eat, nor would he 
drink for two days, but that was best. There were other dogs in the 
car. They were all sick. Frenzy was well. He behaved perfectly. And 
he arrived here in sound health, eating and drinking heartily. 

He asks me to present his compliments to you, and to confess that 
he fell in love with you. 

I read The New Machiavelli and 1 got out of it the story of all of 
us so-called radical intellectuals. That was in the first part, especially; 
and that interested me profoundly. I had gone through so much that 
Wells had gone through: the doubts, reaches, convictions and fresh 
doubts. The love story is a bit ahead of mine, but not much, I guess. 
That problem is also mine, and his experience is but one volume ahead 
of mine. And, by the way, his is an unfinished story. Another must 
follow, and, no doubt, it will. For Wells seems to have to write all he 
knows, and thinks, and feels, 

And it is wonderful the way he handles facts in his fiction form, 
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without sacrificing either the facts or the warmth of life in his imagi- 
nation. Some day history will be written thus. 
Yours affectionately, 
Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 

The Chelsea, 

New York, June 15, 1911 
Dear Laura:— 

I may not write again before sailing, but I have your letter here and 
I must answer such of your questions as I can. 1 go on the Cunard 
line S.S. “Carmania” with the Boston Chamber of Commerce party 
sailing Saturday (June 17). My room is B.43. I enclose the mailing list 
and the itinerary. 

I go with some reluctance. My visit home did me good, and I feel 
so much better that New York looks good to me. I'd rather write. I'd 
rather stay here and work. 

A revolution has happened in Everybody's and everything has 
changed there. They want me to do the Jesus, and I may,—in the fall. 
But my old newspaper wants me to take the news departments, re- 
organize them and repeat on a bigger scale what 1 did once as city 
editor, and I may. I am tempted. It would only take a couple of years, 
and it would be a chance to carry out my theories of daily journalism. 
I think they would revolutionize the business, and I have my follow- 
ing of younger men now who would go in with me and do it. They 
are wild to do so. The idea is that it need not take more than an hour 
or two a day. But that’s counting by time. I’m afraid it would take my 


heart, that I'd give it all I am and have. 
Len. 


To Dr. and Mrs, Allen Suggett 
Grand Hotel, 
12 Boulevard des Capucines, 


Dear Lou and Allen:— Paris, July 3, 1911 


Your letters were good to me, especially the news about Frenzy's 
love for the kitten. That made me smile all over inside. I had got your 
letter, Lou, addressed to Boston. So the last 1 heard, Bing * was looking 


1 Bing was a pet name for the bulldog Frenzy. 
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for the cat with blood in his eye. And I trembled, fearing some 
wretched accident. But I guess you managed it right. At any rate I am 
relieved to hear that Bing hasn't eaten the kitten. It might have made 
him sick. 

What effect has it had upon his general attitude toward cats? 

TIl send the letter to Edna and George (my servants). 1 found when 
I got East that they had quit the place I secured for them, and had 
gone to work across the road from my house. They didn’t like the 
work, nor their master and mistress, but they said (with tears in their 
eyes) that it was “near home.” How they did love Little Point! And 
also they loved Frenzy. They will be astonished and delighted at his 
good behavior with the kitten. . . . 

We have done Liverpool, Manchester, and London, and now are 
here till day after tomorrow. Then we go to Brussels and do Belgium, 
Dutch and German cities: Dusseldorf, Frankfort, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, and Prague and Vienna. The party goes on into Italy to see 
the industrial and civic sides of Venice, Milan and Turin, and I may 
go there with them. After that it’s Paris and home. But I may leave 
at Vienna or Milan to return to London, where I got interested in 
politics and men. I'll write if I do. 

I expect to go home on the “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” Aug. 16-23. 
Then I'm to decide whether to take the editorship offered of the 
Globe, an evening newspaper in New York which I once served as 
city editor. They ask only for three mornings a week, but I think Pll 
take charge and do more. But I'll report when I decide, with my rea- 
sons and plans. 

I dine tonight, by the way, with Chas. R. Crane (the minister ap- 
pointed to China and recalled from S. F.) and W. J. Burns. I hope to 
hear all about the conspiracy of Los Angeles, and also the revolution 
in Bosnia, which Crane has been seeing. 

Goodbye. Love to all. 


To Laura Steffens 
Hotel Esplanade, 
Hamburg, 


July 14, 1911 
Dear Laura:— 


It is days since I have written you or anybody else. There’s too much 
to say to put any use into a mere letter. And I’m sending you this only 
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to make a memorandum of it, to keep for future reference. It’s about 
the affairs of Johann Friedrich Krudewolf. 

I went from here to Bremerhaven yesterday and in Lehe, a small 
town bei Bremerhaven, called on old Herr Mandatur Wilhelm Lorenz, 
the attorney for Johann, later for me. He is 82 years old now, and may 
not last many years more. And his two sisters, who are younger than 
he is, and spinsters, are also well along in years. They and I alone 
know what I am to write you here. 

When Johann diced, making me his executor, he left 4,000 marks to 
provide for his burial, the removal from Bremen to Lehe of the bones 
of certain of his ancestors, and the upkeep of all graves and monu- 
ments. I added a bust of him in a temple-shaped mark over his grave, 
and when we had done all that was called for, there were left 3,500 
marks, the interest on which more than pays for all care. The sum in 
the savings bank now is something over 4,000 marks and it will grow 
steadily. I have put it out of my hands; Lorenz attends to it, but it is 
really under the city officials of Lehe. I have no duties to perform and 
no power or rights, but I’d like always to have any of us who come 
here look over the graves. A large angel covers the lot, which is buried 
in trees and shrubbery and almost concealed from view. The graves 
are all in good condition now. The glass back of Johann's bust is 
broken; I have ordered it fixed, and I have ordered Lorenz to have 
the bust itself cleaned. The branch of a tree is bearing too close upon 
the head of the angel, which Johann put over his parents’ grave, and 
I have ordered it cut off. 

That’s all. 

I am thinking of leaving the party at Vienna or Munich, to return 
via Heidelberg to London for a lot more work in England. But I'll 
go home as planned upon the “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” sailing 
August 16 and due August 26. 


Goodbye. Love to all. Affectionately, 


Len. 
To Joseph Steffens 


Dear Dad:— 

We got here today at noon, after a smooth, easy, fair, cool passage. 
My luck held. All the docks were closed by the strike, excepting only 
those of Southampton, whence the “K. W. der Grosse” sailed. 


New York, August 22, 1911 
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No work was done on the home passage. Most of the party were 
aboard, and there were things to do. I tried to have meetings. But 
everybody was tired or discomfited by the facts, and they dreaded the 
conclusions we radicals were likely to force. I read, therefore, and con- 
versed, and walked, and worked. Which was all right enough. I am 
home prepared, rather eager for work... . 

Affectionately, your son, 


J. L. Steffens 
Address: Everybody's. 


IV 
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rooms on Washington Square, invited Lincoln Steffens, more than 

twenty years their senior, to live in the same house. Steffens, who 
had become editor of the Globe, —formerly the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, his old paper,—accepted. But he was not to spend much time in 
New York: early in November he went to Los Angeles to report the 
McNamara case. 

The Los Angeles Times Building had been blown up in 1910, and 
twenty-one workmen killed. J. B. McNamara was charged with the 
actual dynamiting, and his brother, secretary of the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union, with supervising this and other bombings. Many 
other labor men were charged with transporting dynamite. Clarence 
Darrow was defending the McNamaras. 

What Steffens tried to do is made clear in his letters, as well as in 
the Autobiography. Having reached an agreement with the judge and 
a group of employers, including General Otis, the owner of the Times, 
he persuaded J. B. McNamara to plead guilty. Darrow had told him 
that otherwise McNamara would be convicted and would hang, and 
Steffens wanted to save his life. He wanted, furthermore, to bring into 
the open the whole question of violence in the class war, so that it 
could be taken out of the realm of moral judgments and studied as a 
phenomenon. And he wanted to try a practical experiment in Chris- 
tianity, to prove that the Golden Rule could be applied. 

McNamara’s sentence was life-imprisonment, but in other respects 
the agreement was not kept. Furthermore, what Steffens had tried to 
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do was not understood, and he was universally criticized. “To labor,” 
he wrote, “as to capital and to editors, I was an outcast for years.” Nor 
was he satisfied in his own mind. Though he refused to say that what 
he had done was wrong, he did everything in his power to remedy the 
evils that had resulted. Twice he appeared on the stand when, as an 
aftermath of the case, Darrow was tried for bribery. He spoke fre- 
quently to labor groups on the McNamaras. And as long as he lived 
he worked for the release of J. B. McNamara and of Matt Schmidt, 
subsequently arrested in the same case, and visited them in prison. 
(J. J. McNamara was released after eleven years.) 

Steffens had eagerly turned from politics to labor, but his first experi- 
ment in improving the relations between capital and the workers had 
brought little but disillusionment. Much of the time he thought and 
said that it must always be so, that there could be no truce in the 
struggle. And yet faith persisted in the possibilities of human intelli- 
gence and in the good that must exist in good men, since, as he loved 
to say, there was so much of it in bad ones. Surely, he told himself 
again and again, there must be something in men that he and others 
could appeal to, something that would set them to reshaping the social 
order without the cost of war. 

Meanwhile, as he lectured on the McNamaras, took some slight part 
in the Progressive campaign of 1912, and finished his weary work 
on the Boston book, a new interest and a new complication came into 
his life. He met the California girl, G., to whom he had been engaged 
in his student days at Berkeley, long before he met Josephine Bontecou. 
She, in the interval, had married, as he had, but unhappily, and she 
was separated from her husband. Whatever had attracted them to each 
other was still strong, and they decided, when she had her divorce, to 
marry. Practical difficulties, they found, stood in the way of the divorce, 
but Steffens refused, to the distress of his sisters, to regard this as an 
obstacle to their life together. “Society is made up of the legitimate 
grafters,” he wrote, “the very people we want to abolish. . . . What 
regard can I pay to their opinions?” 

Deeply as he had been hurt by the outcome of the McNamara case, 
he did not lose his interest in the future. He watched closely the strug- 
gles of labor and joined in them by using his influence and his gift 
for dramatic journalism to win freedom of speech for strikers and un- 
employed. He was still the friend of the young men of Washington 
Square, the poets and novelists in the Village, the young radicals in the 
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labor movement. And he looked to an even younger generation, as his 
letters about and to his nephews and niece show, with their affection, 
their wisdom, and their evidences of a tireless and resourceful help- 
fulness. 

But the old purposefulness and the old prestige did not return. It is 
true that he wrote his sister, early in 1914, “All the editors are bidding 
for my stuff now, and I’m in demand as a speaker.” Six months later, 
however, he was pleading guilty to the charge of being “weak.” The 
decline in his power he traced back four or five years, to the time, in 
fact, when the muckraking movement ended. “Something happened 
to me about the time I was half-way along in my Boston book. It lasted 
till Josephine died, and then for a year, so that people thought it was 
her death that did it. I know better.” Whether the explanation was in 
himself or in the times he could not say, but he knew that he had been 
puzzled and felt that he had been ineffectual. 

The war, which ended a plan to muckrake Europe, did not increase 
his opportunities as a journalist. He had no interest in becoming a war- 
correspondent. Indeed, one might almost say that he had no interest in 
the war. As he later explained, he was not one to run to fires: he was 
interested in why fires occurred, not in what happened at them. The 
war was something he had expected. It was not something that called 
for action from him. One might almost believe that he deliberately 
shut the suffering out of his mind, since he could not remedy it, so that 
he could preserve his sanity and his usefulness. 

His attention turned, of course, to the future, and of that he believed 
he could catch glimpses in Mexico. Twice in these years he went south- 
ward, winning the confidence of Carranza and his followers. And, 
though he did not find the revolution that he had expected, he did find 
an opportunity for an achievement of the kind he loved. As he tells in 
the Autobiography, he was able to speak a word that was not without 
influence on Wilson's policy and may have prevented war between the 
United States and Mexico. 

In the spring of 1916 he returned from his second trip to Mexico; 
that summer he spent in Washington, trying to influence, to some 
extent successfully, the President’s Mexican policy; in the autumn he 
lectured across the country,—on Mexico. In January, 1917, he visited 
Puerto Rico, still carrying on his investigation of the “prizes of the 
conflicts of empires.” When he returned, in March, the United States 
was about to enter the war, but though he had worked for peace and 
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certainly hoped for it, he did not despair. He was incapable of suc- 
cumbing to the general hysteria, and at the same time convinced of 
the futility of desperate gestures of defiance. The war had come; he 
could not stop it; he would go on thinking about what was to happen 
afterwards. 

Suddenly the opportunity came to go to Russia, just after the Keren- 
sky revolution. Although his sister Lou was dying, and he was held 
to the family by ties of unusual strength, he set out with Charles R. 
Crane and William G. Shepherd. He wrote only one letter from Petro- 
grad, and that said little. What he learned, however, was to be reflected 
in his correspondence for the rest of his life. 

After his return Steffens worked for the understanding of the Rus- 
sian revolution, for the more tolerant treatment of conscientious ob- 
jectors and political radicals, for the diminution of war hysteria, and 
especially for the creation of a state of mind that would make con- 
structive use of the opportunities to come when the war ended. In the 
autumn of 1917 he lectured from Los Angeles to New York City. 
(“Not arrested yet,” was the repeated word to his sisters.) Russia was 
his topic, but he talked as well about peace. And in the spring he 
lectured from New York to San Diego, where at last the war mad- 
ness stopped him. 

One feels that, almost from the moment war was declared, all his 
thoughts were centered on the peace conference that must follow it. 
For this reason he rejoiced in his relationship with Colonel House, so 
often referred to in the letters as “my friend in the Administration.” 
Always, with every sign of peace, he turned to House, reminding him 
of his promises of assistance. And when, after a pleasant summer with 
the Suggetts and the Hollisters in California, he found the end of the 
war almost at hand, he renewed his entreaties. It was not easy to ar- 
range: many officials were afraid of Steffens, and as for the editors, not 
one would print an article over his signature, But at last, after days of 
eager effort and repeated disappointment, it was done. The passport 
came; the visas were secured; passage was booked. Steffens was sailing 
to the adventure for which he had waited four years. 

They had been four years, in considerable measure, of marking time, 
and they had followed three years of disillusionment and decline of 
power. Seven footless years, one might almost call them. In such years 
he wrote, as might be expected, many letters that need not be pre- 
served. He wrote more about the McNamara case, more about G., 
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more about the education of his nephews, more about the work he 
might some day do, more about the trips he might some time take, 
than there is need for our reading now. Many letters have been elimi- 
nated, many others cut. 

The letters that have been published show in sufficient detail every 
aspect of his life in those years. There is evidence enough for the 
reader to form his own conclusions about Steffens’s moods and their 
origins. What the reader will see, surely, is that his experiences were 
typical of the era and of the men with whom he was associated. Yet, 
whereas many of these men either were swept away by the madness 
of the war or surrendered to a paralyzing bitterness, he looked for- 
ward to the future. He not only continued to call himself an optimist; 
he set out for Versailles with all the eager curiosity of the young 
student bound for the German universities or the young muckraker 
departing for St. Louis. 


To John Reed 
Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
August 28, 1911 
Dear Jack:— 

I will take those two front rooms. I shall make no fuss; I’m not 
“particular,” and I'll bring down from my house in the country such 
things as the landlady can’t or does not furnish. 

Til ask you to give no one this address. Walter knows it, and he 
will forward such mail as he thinks I'll need to see. If you want to 
write to me yourself, do so, of course, addressing me not as Lincoln, 
but as J. L. S. 

Thanks for your help, Jack, but more for the heart that pumps it up. 

Yours, 
Steffens 


To Lou and Allen Suggett 
[New York, Sept. 23, 1911} 
Dear Allen and Lou:— 
I have indeed been neglectful and you have guessed the cause: I was 
busy. I take the Globe on Oct. 2. There are preparations to be made 
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for that; I am going about among the sources of news and learning 
the town. 

I'm in great shape for it physically and mentally. Never better. My 
depression lasted all through the European trip. I was savage with irri- 
tability, and got the whole party down on me for my cynical com- 
ments and my idealistic speeches. And I landed still tired and sick. But 
I cut out for a quiet place I knew of on the Massachusetts coast, took 
a cottage by the sea, wrote and swam, walked and wrote, read and 
wrote and,—rested. That did the business for me. I came back feeling 
ready for anything. 

No doubt the newspaper job will wreck me again, but I don’t care. 
There’s a big thing to do there, and I'm going to do it. And I'll pay 
the price, no matter what it may be. They have given me entire charge 
of everything. I thought only of the news service, and that’s what I 
want to reform. I hope to do something on this one paper which will 
have to be copied everywhere. But I'll tackle the editorial and other 
departments too. I'm looking for work. Let it come. For I am myself 
again. 

Your letters are bully; the best I get from anybody. I'll be glad of 
all you have time to write me. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Joseph Steffens 
New York, November 3, 1911 
Dear Dad:— 

. .. I am to write for my newspapers the situation back of the Mc- 
Namara trial; not the trial itself, but the cause, consequences, and the 
significance thereof. It’s a delicate job, somewhat like handling dyna- 
mite, but somebody has to tackle it hard; why shouldn't I be the Mc- 
Namara of my profession? 

I am well; very well. I have taken on lots of work: three jobs, and 
then some work. But I like it. I don’t know how long I can stand it, 
but I'll do it as long as I do stand it. 

Ask Laura to warn the Suggetts. And perhaps Bing had better be 
notified, too. I don’t expect him to suffer as much as Sandy did, when 
I called on him, but he may also remember me. 


Affectionately, your son, 
Lin. 
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To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, 


ee Tuesday night [Nov., 1911] 


I hoped to be with you for Thanksgiving. But the chances are slight, 
and they grow less and less. I'll probably spend the day here on the job. 

Which is interesting, very interesting. Having seen European cities 
and countries in the same state of warfare between capital and labor, 
I feel that I understand it. But the people who are in it don't. They 
are like fishes I've seen troubled in the water at Little Point by some 
disturbance in the water, beyond their comprehension. They dart 
hither and thither, worried, amazed, alarmed, as if to seek some ex- 
planation which is not forthcoming. That's funny,—to see fishes in 
such bewilderment. And there is humor in the distress of humans, too. 
But it’s pathetic also, and deplorable. Surely men and women should 
understand better the forces which buffet them about. An election 
should not be like an earthquake; a party with such ideals as that of 
the Socialists should not be regarded as a calamity. “Why not tell the 
children the truth?” That was Allan Upward's exclamation, and I 
often utter it myself. If we'd explain the economics to the young, 
they'd be calm in judgment, and even if they wished to oppose a some- 
thing, they could do it intelligently and effectively. For I’m not asking 
men to do right, only to see straight and clearly. 

And straight seeing helps one to learn. I don’t have to wait for the 
verdict to know the truth about the McNamara case. The defendants 
and their attorneys tell me. I’m a reporter; I’m to write about it; but 
they tell me. Why? Why keep a secret from all but a reporter? The 
answer is easy. They know that I can understand; that I'll not judge; 
that I'll not be shocked. It was so with the grafters; it is so with finan- 
ciers; and now it’s so with Labor. I had a talk with Judge Bordwell, 
who is sitting on the McNamara case, and I showed him that he 
couldn’t do justice because he had to treat it as a murder; merely as 
a murder. The only evidence admissible under the rules of evidence 
is of murder. The real case is outside of that, in economics and psy- 
chology, and only the press can try it. 

Oh, the fraud of it all. And the hypocrisy. And the injustice. If we 
would only come out and face the facts, we'd soon get right. But no; 


that’s impossible. Your brother 


Len. 
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To Laura Steffens 
Los Angeles, November 17, 1911 
Dear Laura:— 

The business manager of the syndicate of newspapers I am to write 
for is here. He says he has 22 newspapers down for my stuff so far, 
and since he has all the towns en route home to see, he expects to have 
a list of forty, at least. And they agree to my scheme, which may in- 
terest you, by the way. 

I want to assume that organized labor has committed the dynamit- 
ing and other crimes charged against it, and raise the question: Why? 
Why should human beings, as they are, feel so hateful that they want 
to kill? Their explanation; their view of it all, I propose to get, under- 
stand, and so state that anybody, even an employer of labor, can com- 
prehend it. 

What I have been working for down here is the consent of the big 
labor leaders to my making this assumption in print, and then ex- 
pressing their defense of crime. They are for it. Darrow, McNutt, Fox, 
Irwin, Harriman all,are for it, and today I saw and put it up to J. J. 
McNamara. His eyes flashed; he is willing, but I told him not to con- 
sent till he had thought it over. It might put his life in jeopardy, for 
I include the Times Building explosion in my list. I am to see him 
on Monday. 

You see, I’m willing to state anybody's position in anything, even 
dynamiting, even bribery, but 1 don’t want to lie, too. So I tell them 
that since they do do these things, we'd better say so and say why. 
They like it. 

And they trust me. 

Love to Dad, and my regards all around the library. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


Los Angeles, 
[Nov. 29, 1911] 
Dear Laura:— 
T'I try to get you a paper with a report of the speech of last Saturday 
on “How to Beat the Socialists.” It seems to have taken the City Club 
by surprise, it jarred, hurt, yet seemed to work upon them. In brief, I 
said the way to beat the Socialists was to find a finer plan, a nobler 
ideal, a higher vision. And I illustrated the use of a vision, by show- 
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ing what the socialist dream did to make the Socialists good men, and 
brave, and patient, and capable of sacrifice. They laughed, the audience 
did; they cheered, and some of them cried. So I guess it was a good 
speech. 

Tonight I addressed the newspaper men on “Our Job.” They gave 
me a dinner. I said I'd talk if I didn’t have to be funny, but could be 
serious. They consented, so I gave them of the best I had. They lis- 
tened. They took it all in with eyes, mouth and ears. Afterwards they 
came up and wanted more. I gave them more, 

It was all on what they could do, and, of course, it was all practical 
idealism: murders, and yellow journalism, etc. 

If we could permeate the press with secret idealists, and jolly sin- 
cerity, we'd go ahead pretty fast. 

Love to Dad. 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Dar De Los Angeles, [Nov., 1911] 


... The Los Angeles Express and one or two other papers will go 
to you, and in them you will see why I have been so silent or uncer- 
tain. I have put in all my time getting this settlement of the Mc- 
Namara cases, It was a hopeless sort of job, and very nerve-racking in 
its difficulties and disappointments. And then when it was done, the 
Judge forbade me to send out my first day story. I had to let every- 
body else have it while I waited till the next day. And I had trouble 
writing it. Having the whole inside, and having it alone, the other 
reporters had to come to me for the facts. I gave them everything; they 
didn’t know how to use it. Everybody seemed to be stunned. 

But I did my part. This kept me busy so that I could hardly write. 
Then telegrams poured in: congratulations and offers of big money 
for statements, which I refused of course, and there was one wire ask- 
ing me to write a play. But, as you'll see, I got the story written by 
three o'clock the next morning. 

The next day, and today, have reminded me of the olden days when 
I began to expose cities. I'm famous again. I'll use it to make people 
think. They'll listen again now, and I can do something. . . . 

Give my love to all the boys, the big one and the little ones; I'll at- 


tend to the girl myself. Affectionately 


Len. 
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To Laura Steffens 
Los Angeles, [November, 1911] 
Dear Laura:— 

You know now why I have been so distant. I was busy. But it’s all 
over, I guess, and after the sentence on Tuesday, Pll probably start to 
go back East. 

But you watch society expose itself now for the next few weeks. This 
thing was done in the finest spirit; it was big enough for everybody 
to see it. It will test everybody. I see and I’ve written about how the 
Christian world leaps on these men when they are down. They all 
want blood. We meant to have them forgiven and everything wiped 
out, a new deal and an attempt to stop the war. But the public is too 
fiendish. It will probably spoil it all. It makes me sick. 

And I’m getting bids to use me; money, lots of money. One paper 
offered me $1,000 for 200 words. I'm working for $100 a week, and it’s 
all I want. And as for this “fame,” I'll use it to make the crowd think. 
For they'll listen with fresh attention now. I'll put their own faith and 
their own crimes up to them. 

Good night, Laura. 


Affectionately, 
Len. 


The Overland Limited, 
Dec. 11, I9I1 
Dear Laura:— 

I shall carry with me for many a day, the sight and sound of your 
laughter over the McNamara episode. You are the first to see the 
humor of it all. I saw it myself, but no one else did till you burst into 
the fun of it. Your way is the way to take it. 

As I said at the station, I am a humorist. That does not mean that 
I do not mean what I say and take seriously all that I do. It means 
only that I (alone) keep an eye upon what I am really doing. And 
what I am really up to is to make people think. I am challenging the 
modern ideals; not the conduct of bad people, but the ideals of the 
good people. And every time I can confront the busy world with what 
it thinks it thinks, I do it. The McNamara incident was simply a very 
successful stroke in this policy. It was like a dynamite explosion. It 
hurt; it may have killed some and it may land me in Coventry if not 
in San Quentin. But it has made people think. I hear chem at it. They 
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are talking more in self-defence of their violence toward the prisoners, 
than of the pleas of guilty. In other words, my idea got to them with 
the news, and it is compelling them to consider their ideals as well as 
the conduct of the McNamaras. If my papers will let me follow it up, 
I'll have some more success and you some more fun. 

I think you are the only one I have met that had read my article 
in Everybody's? with any humor. I wrote it all with a smile on my 
mind, and sometimes I laughed out loud. 

But this won't do. I can hardly write, and you may not be able to 
read. If you can’t read this, send it to me and I'll have it copied. 

Love to Dad. 


I reach N. Y. Wednesday a.m. and have it out with my editors there. 


New York, Dec. 18, 1911 
Dear Laura:— 

I haven't a scrap of writing-paper in my room. And  haven’t much 
time either, but I must write you something. 

The storm here is worse even than-at Los Angeles. There's a re- 
action coming my way, which may kick up a sea. I hear that nearly 
every church in this city, and many in all the cities of the country, had 
sermons on me and the McNamaras and my text day before yesterday. 
A big committee of prominent reformers is preparing a memorial call- 
ing on Congress for a national inquiry by a commission like that of 
the Interstate. The subject is still talked everywhere, and I am over- 
whelmed with bids to speak and lecture and write. Meanwhile I am 
dickering with my editors. They are amazed, tempted, but afraid, and 
I make no concessions, except on pay. I'm leaving the salary to them, 
and preparing to go on and express and explain Labor. I demand a free 
hand. I offer to let them disclaim all responsibility for me at the head 
of my articles and have free rein to jump on me editorially. Only I 
must write when, what, and as I please. I don’t know what the out- 
come will be. 

And all this while Everybody's has two men (friends of mine) 
handling the letters that are coming in on the free-speech controversy. 
The first paper of mine brought in more than anything they have ever 


1 “Right of Free Speech,” Everybody's, Nov., 1911, and “Free Speech vs. 
Censorship,” Everybody's, Dec., 1911. 
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published, not excepting Lawson’s “Frenzied Finance,” and the Chris- 
tianity is drawing still more. It shows,—oh, a lot of things. But the 
point that I see big is the verification of my editorial judgment that 
what the public wants is not mere facts, but food for thought, sug- 
gestive interpretation, and stimulating reflection. It’s all very interest- 
ing. Fortunately I am well, and feel like writing. I shall resume my 
newspaper articles tomorrow and take up “Criticism” for Everybody's 
in a day or two. 

I've seen, and I have partly won over W. J. Burns. He says he has 
to keep up his hunt; that’s his job. But he will help me get at the 
Erectors’ and other employers of labor. 

The newspaper men all over town roast me, but they acknowledge 
the corn, so I laugh, as you did, dear girl,—the first to see the humor 
of it all. 

The Doctor is worrying for me to come back. Tell him not to. Pll 
come back, but he must remember that if I don’t win, I shall be in 
a good position to say and carry my conclusion that Christianity will 
not work, not under present conditions. I’ve got them either way and 
all I have to do is to watch and report developments. 


Good night. It's early morning now, and I must work tomorrow. 
Love to Dad, and all. 


New York, December 24, 1911 
Dear Laura:-— 

It is Christmas eve, very late; it’s only 15 minutes to Christmas. I 
took Jack Reed out to dinner and a show; we had a bottle of wine 
and he read me a poem he has dedicated to me, suggested by the Los 
Angeles episode.’ It is good. 

Reed is one of the clever group of young Harvard men, who are all 
my friends; and I theirs. In one way or another I’ve served them all, 
love-scrapes, jobs, and money troubles. It’s a way I have of settling 
old scores, not on my original creditors, but on the next generation. 
And there are both girls and boys in my circle, all clever, all gay, all 
serious, too. Jack is a poet. He's the son of Heney’s brave U. S. Marshal 

> The Erectors’ Association was the employers’ national organization in steel 
which Steffens tied to win over to his settlement. See Autobiography, 675, 696. 

2 “Sangar,” published in Poetry, Dec., 1912; issued in book form by Frederick 


C. Bursch; included in Reed’s Temburlaine. For Steffens's later misinterpretation 
of the poem, as a “fierce” denunciation, see Autobiography, 690. 
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of Portland, and when he became engaged to a French girl, Jack's 
father and mother appealed to me. I got Jack clear; by insisting only 
that he not marry unless he loved the girl. He didn’t really love her. 
So it was called off and no harm done. I got Jack on the American, 
for which the editors thank me every time we meet; and he does, too. 
It’s amusing. 

But Jack was a Tory. I never bothered him about it. He was uneasy 
enough about it himself. When my despatches came from Los Angeles, 
he says he was staggered by my point of view. But he knew he'd have 
to fight for me, so, he says, “I read everything three or four times. 
Sure enough when I went to the club, they all jumped on me,” he 
says, “and I fought, back to wall, and they'd do me up.” But he'd go 
home and read it all again; and the “Least of These” and the “Letter 
to Ridgway” and go back and fight. “I couldn’t down them,” he said 
sadly when I got home and he made his report. “Lippmann could; I 
was no use. They did me up every time, and I could convince nobody. 
But,” he brightened, “I converted myself,” he said. And the poem 
proves it. I'll send you a copy of it later. 

The thing still brews. I see no end of ‘it all. It doesn’t matter. I can 
laugh, so all is well. 

What you say in this, your last letter, about only people who know 
me understanding what I'm driving at, is true the other way around. 
Nobody can hate anybody they know well. That was the advantage I 
had over the world with the McNamaras. I knew them. And I forgot 
that the world did not. 

It is what they call out here a “green Christmas.” It rains, and fogs, 
and is warm. There is no snow. It’s unnatural and not healthy, they 
say. But I am well. Never better in my life. I’ll go to Philadelphia, 
Washington and Atlantic City this week, then to Pittsburgh and In- 
dianapolis. I'l] probably not get to California again till toward the end 
of the winter. 

My first letter in the new series is in the papers for December 27. 
The Bulletin should have it, and the Los Angeles Express. I'm writ- 
ing the second now. Better write to Older for the Bulletin or sub- 
scribe for it. We have offered it to the Bee through Nat McClatchy, 
who was here. I didn’t see him, and I haven’t heard what he decided 
to do. There are about 25 newspapers in my string. 

A Happy New Year to you and Dad. 
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To Lou and Allen Suggett 
New York, Dec. 24, 1911 
Dear Allen and Lou:— 

I've just written to Laura, and I'll write next to Dot. It’s Christmas 
morning, a few minutes after midnight. And all is well. 

I had so much to do to fight for myself with my editors that I had 
no time for Christmas. Sent off a couple of things for Dot's two, and 
the books for Jim Sharp and,—the other doctor who helped me. And 
that’s all, except servants who'd take cash, and my godson up in 
Greenwich, Lincoln S. Talcott, the brave young editor’s baby boy. 

TIl take to dinner tomorrow all the homeless young poets, painters, 
and sculptors here in my neighborhood, and so call it a Christmas. And 
its not so bad, then. 

You need not worry about the clergymen who disapprove. They 
need light, not a licking. Remember the McNamaras. They also threw 
dynamite, and we didn’t like to see them punished so hard. I’m get- 
ting lots of letters from clergymen. I'll answer them all some day. But 
meanwhile what I have to do is to lay a foundation of facts. I'm doing 
that. I can’t carry conviction all the time, Allen; not and make progress 
myself. And, then, 1 may be wrong. The clergy may be right. It is 
possible that Christianity will not work. I may have to admit it. If I 
must, I shall, you know. Perhaps that will please them better. 

My job is to make people think. It hurts to think, so I must expect 
to be hurt back. And you, too. Why not be like Frenzy? He doesn’t 
know me. 

But, no. I'm only jesting. Tell your clergymen that I have no objec- 
tion to the state punishing the dynamiters. All I grieved over was that 
the people should hate them. I didn’t like the manifestation in public 
opinion and the pulpit of the spirit of the McNamaras,—when they 
planted the dynamite. That's all. That and the hope that everybody 
would try to understand what Labor wants, and should have. It seems 
to me that that is so plain that even an educated man might see it. 

It’s worse out here than in the West. The feeling still runs high, and 
everybody is talking of it. My point of view is working. It only inhales 
so far, but it sticks in. I am well satisfied. 

Let me wish you a whole New Year of happiness. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
J. L. Steffens 
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To Allen H. Suggett , 
The Globe, New York, 
Jan. 24, 1912 

Dear Allen:— 

. .. Heney and La Follette have been here, and we have had long 
talks. And Heney and I have seen T. R. It looks bad at the moment. 
The Colonel is mussing up the whole Progressive situation with his 
“To be or nat to be.” And he won't make a statement. He talks to 
us privatcly, but not convincingly; at least not to all of us. He simply 
isn't clear himself. He’s undecided; wabbles and, of course, the Taft 
side makes the most of it. La Follette is bully. He is for the cause, 
not himself, and wants to act, at once, and in the best interest of 
ultimate results. But we put off the decision. Hiram Johnson is coming 
out here; leaves S. F. Friday, and we want him to see and hear it all. 

Heney is in fine fettle. 

Johnson can afford to deal with the politicians, because he can con- 
trol them and the reformers are always unsafe. I don’t know enough 
to judge, but your report sounds like good politics to me. That is to 
say, it’s good, if it’s for the cause; bad, if only for Hiram himself. 

Don’t fall back into that unscientific division of humanity into good 
men and bad men. We need ali men in our business, and as for good 
and bad,—you know the difficulty there. 

Yes, Lou has been good about reporting as to Dad, and I’m listen- 
ing for all you all say. I think Dad is in for a long, slow decline. It will 
be hard on Laura, but the effect of our removal of Mrs. Bontecou 
from Riverside to Troy makes me tremble at the thought of taking 
Dad away from his home. 

Affectionately, 
Len Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
New York, Jan. 28, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

Your brief description of Dad’s state recalls to me his father’s last 
few years. It’s a close parallel, and Dr. Briggs should know it. Grand- 
father drifted very gradually into physical quiet and absolute silence. 
Now and then he would revive, come out of it and remember some- 
body or something. I was too young to note any other details that 
might be symptoms. He did not know me the last time I visited at 
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the old farm. He had liked me, I thought, as a child, and I often 
thought at home that Dad’s interest in Dot's children was of that 
same affectionate sort that his father had in me. But, as I say, the 
old man did not recognize me on the last visit till after I had been 
there long enough to get into some kind of funny mischief. He caught 
me at it, and laughed; and he seemed then to know I was Joe's 
boy.... 

tom writing, and have been for some weeks, an article a week. 
There was a blank fortnight while I was preparing the publication 
sent you of “The Explosion of the McNamara Cases.” The last page 
of that tells something of my plans. I am working on local strikes to 
lay a foundation of A B C points about Labor. I shall soon go on to 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Chicago. After that I'll tackle any big 
strikes that happen, and may go abroad for a month or two. But some 
time during the spring or summer I hope to return to Los Angeles and 
recall the promise made there to give Labor a hearing. Dad’s condi- 
tion might count in deciding just when I go. The newspapers don’t 
care. They hate my stuff anyhow. 

Heney told me also about his talk with you about force, and his 
account is like yours, pretty near. I think you used too much force; 
drove him too hard. I got him to go along with me quite a way. But, 
then, I am making a sharp distinction between thinking right, and 
doing it. There’s a reason why Christianity won't work long in our 
day. The organization of society is against it. The competitive system, 
with the big opportunities to grab and graft, makes the practice of 
Jesus’ doctrine almost impossible. 

Love to you, Laura, and Dad and all. 


Len. 


41 Washington Square, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 


Your telegram reached me this evening when I got to my 
room... . 

For myself, I feel, as I did about Mamma, that life had been good 
to Dad; that he had lived it as he wished; that he had enjoyed his 
children and his grandchildren; that there had been no great sorrows 
and not much pain. It was over. It had been good, and it was well 
done. So I shall not grieve, except now and then for ourselves. 
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By and by, we must talk, you and I, about your life. You have been 
doing your duty, affectionately, and it had to be done. Now you will 
not be bound by that. You will have to decide what to do. No doubt, 
you will choose by and for yourself, which is best. But if it will be any 
comfort to talk it over with me, and to have my approval, you may, 
and I'll be glad to go to you for that purpose; and, as I wired, any 
other. 

Give my love to all. 


To ]. James Hollister 
New York, Feb. 27, 1912 
Dear Jim:— 

It's more often bad people that speak well of me and good people 
who speak ill. I hope, therefore, that your report is right. I'd like to 
have some good people on my side, besides you and Dot and the rest 
of my prejudiced relatives and friends. Though, as I come to think 
of it, it is a pretty good sign that my relatives are willing to stand 
for me. Isn’t it? 

But you are profoundly right on one point: I may not win, but 
somebody will. I think it will be your boys and my little girl that will 
get the benefit of it all. Life will be a little better for them, when 
some of the things have happened that I foresee. And I often think of 
your four children, Jim, sometimes as mine, too, in a way. 

I have invited Laura to visit me here for a while. The change would 
do her good. I've told her also that she could be of help to me. And 
she could. And she would. But I’m really hoping for her to come so 
as to show her and interest her in the things, the people and the life 
I lead. It’s Bohemian, but not the fake sort. She will forget the library, 
I think, if she stays with me, and I mean to put her up right here in 
my own little apartment. 

There isn’t much to report in public affairs. Everybody’s is asking 
me to do eight or ten page sketches of the presidential possibilities: 
Taft, Roosevelt, La Follette, Hughes(?); and Wilson, Hanna, Clark 
and,—some other Democrat. But I don’t think I will. I’ve a lot to do, 
and this presidential campaign doesn’t seem to grip me; not yet. 
New party lines are forming, and anything may happen, even a third 
party. But the real war is going on under politics, in the industrial 
field, both here and abroad. I'd rather do the coal strikes, here and in 
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England. I’ve just done the Lawrence strike. These are all very 
revolutionary in character. 

I have to be in Los Angeles in May. Darrow wants me to testify 
in his case? and I must do that if I am in the U. S. As a matter of 
fact I expect to be in California then. I hope to be there all summer. 

With love for all. 

Yours faithfully, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
New York, March 2, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

It would be better in many ways to talk than to write about the 
subject-matter of your last letter, which came today, but 1 must write 
some, and now. I want you to know that I like your dream, and 
Lou’s, for a home for all of us together. . . . But you have hit upon 
the reason why I have not spoken of it. I shall remarry, I think. 1 must. 
I always get into trouble when I live alone. I did as a young bachelor, 
and I have now again. Fd tell you all about this, if you were here. 
I understand it well enough to talk it to anyone. And it’s a fact I 
know I must deal with. So I shall marry again. I know also whom I 
would marry if I could. But I can’t now, and it is just as well. For I 
want you and the others to know her. It will be an anxious moment 
when you meet, for much depends on how you like her. And I want 
you to try to see her as I do. She is here; she lives here; she works 
here, for she is a busy, working woman. 

I'll not say more at present. There is no infatuation about this. She 
is neither pretty, nor very young (about 43), nor brilliant, and I am 
reasonable and clear. I mean I have not lost my head. And I can, as 
I must, wait. I write about it simply because you have a right to 
know this much. Later I'll tell you more. 

All I need add now is that, while she is not like you at all, I hope 
and I believe she will not spoil your dream and mine, but add to it 
an element which I need and which vou will at least accept. 

This is all for you, and you alone. 

Affectionately, 
Len 


1 Darrow had been accused of bribing a juror in the McNamara case. See 
Autobiography, 679, 698. 
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Boston City Club, 
March 12, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

I came up here last Saturday to see the textile strike of Lawrence 
settled. And it was settled today, practically. Don’t blame me. 

When I got to Lawrence the first time, some two weeks ago, Bill 
Haywood, the direct action leader, greeted me with a gruff challenge. 

“There's none of your —— Golden Rule in this, is there?” 

“No,” I said. 

“All right,” he said, “TIl give you all day.” And he spent the whole 
day taking me around, telling me his plans, his philosophy, his hates 
and his love. For he loves people, just as he hates good people. He is a 
loyal labor leader; crude, rough, violent, but true. So of course labor 
won. That’s all the people need, loyal leadership; and the most loyal 
leaders are usually bad men. 

I've told you about the boss of Boston,’ the man I used to talk so 
much to when I was here before. Well, he has sworn by me so much 
around town that everybody knows that I am his one weakness. When 
I dropped in to the Club here at noon yesterday, a group of reformers 
jumped on me and begged me to see the boss, who is in the legisla- 
ture; controls the House. They were for a presidential primary pref- 
erence bill, which the bosses had got together to beat. The vote was 
that afternoon, and they wanted me to go up and fix my boss. I de- 
clined, but I went. 

My card brought the old tough out into the lobby on a run, and he 
embraced me. I was taken aback at that, till he explained that he had 
understood the McNamara thing. “The reformers didn’t,” he said 
proudly, “and I did.” And he explained it right. “Didn’t I get it 
right?” he said. I admitted he had, and I expressed my gratification 
and my surprise. Then he clouded over and made an admission. 

“I did get it right,” he said, “but I wouldn’t of got it if you hadn’t 
shown me that winter you were here. I’ve seen a lot since then.” 

“Done any good?” I asked. 

“Not much,” he admitted. “Been as crooked as ever.” 

“Well,” I said, “you can do some good today, by letting that presi- 
dential primary pass.” 

“Oh, no,” he protested, “not that. Don't ask me to do that. Why, 
hell, that'd beat me and all my plans in this presidential year.” 


1 Martin Lomasny. See Autobiography, 615. 
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“Well, but, Martin,” I said, “that’s just what it’s meant to do, to 
beat you bosses. And,—besides,—to do a good thing always costs 
something.” 

He sat still a moment; and he was troubled. But he got up at last 
and said: 

“Goodbye. It’s hell, say, it's hell on me and all of us. It's hell. Good- 
bye.” 

And he did it. He passed the word and the bill passed. Everybody 
was amazed. The other bosses were so sure a mistake had been made 
that they called it up for reconsideration today. The reformers had 
erred. They had wired rejoicing, exultant telegrams everywhere. “The 
Bosses Beaten,” they headed it up. And so, today, at the reconsideration, 
they were scared. They appealed to me again. I refused. I couldn't 
show doubt of the boss to him. But I said that they deserved to be 
beaten for “hollering”; that I'd not say a word,—“and,” I added, “it 
isn’t necessary.” And it wasn’t. My boss stuck, and the vote to re- 
consider was lost. 

TI! never mention it to him. And he'll never mention it to me. We 
criminals understand each other. Don’t we, Laura? 

l'il go to New York tonight. I speak at Yale tomorrow night. After 
that I may come back here for more strikes. New England is ready 


to blow up. I wish it would. It deserves all it can get. 
Love to all. 


41 Washington Square, So., 
New York, March 30, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

The Globe published today the last of the Labor articles for which 
it will pay. I may do one or two more, but that would be only for 
love; and the privilege of driving home one or two more points. All 
that will interest you in this is that here endeth another chapter. 

I shall go to Boston on Tuesday or Wednesday, and stay there till 
toward the end of April, when I shall start West. I am not sure of 
any dates, and they don’t matter. What interests me in all this is that 
I shall soon be home and seeing you all. And that’s what I need, I 
know... - 

The English have escaped the revolution they feared would develop 
out of the coal strike. That's what made Asquith weep in the House 
of Commons; that’s what made the archbishops order prayers in the 
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churches for peace. It was the fear of the end that put the tragedy into 
the news of that strike. And our papers didn’t tell that. I was the only 
one that wrote it. And the passing of this crisis is but the passing of 
the first crisis. Another comes in May. There are a lot of labor con- 
tracts expiring in England then, and the radicals write me that they 
think they may have a general strike at that time. I doubt it myself. 
These letters were written before the starvation of the coal strike be- 
came general and acute. Both labor and capital suffered so much that 
they are likely both of them to be chary of going through it so soon 
again. But the fear (or hope) shows how close to the verge Old Eng- 
land is. For, you understand, a general strike in England would prob- 
ably mean the revolution. I may want to get to England some time 
this summer. 

I judge from your response, or from the tone of it, that I should 
not have written what I did about that private affair of mine. You 
got one or two false impressions. I am sorry, Laura. I can see that it 
would have been better for me to wait and speak, so that I could have 
been certain that you understood. It’s too late now for that. But I will 
ask you to wait for your judgments till we have had a talk all about it. 
I am sure that if you knew all, you would be pleased,—so far as one 
woman ever can be pleased with another. This last I say without any 
understanding. It’s a kind of bottomless pessimism I have on this one 
theme. No other. 


Hotel Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, May 17, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

. .. Darrow said I could go to Gaviota and wait till he called me, 
and I wrote Dot I'd be there in a day or two. But I was subpoenaed 
today by the prosecution also. Fredericks may not be so obliging; he 
may want to hang me up in court. I’ve so written to Dot. At any rate, 
however, the case is likely to be hard-fought to a finish. 

I saw some of the direct-actionists today. One of them called me 
on the ‘phone this morning. He didn’t say who he was. He began 
with a question: 

“How about that Golden Rule?” 

But he laughed, a laugh I know well, and I invited him to breakfast.* 


1 Anton Johannsen, whom Steffens, Hutchins Hapgood, and others called “The 
Laugh of Labor.” 
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He gave me that end of the local situation, and it is full of trouble 
for Los Angeles. The business men have done nothing; not a thing. 
On the contrary, Otis seems to have been in at the start of the San 
Diego affair, which is bad, very bad. I heard Emma Goldman and 
Reitman’s stories today. That town is in the hands of a mob, a mob 
of business men, good women, and children; yes, the children mobbed 
the Hotel Grant! And the labor agitators sec it all as helping their 
cause. I wish I could go and get and write that story. I shouldn't. I 
probably can’t get away, and I should stick to Boston till that is done. 
But San Diego is certainly a ripe, rich story, which everybody seems 
to be afraid to write. 
Can't you get some library work to excuse a visit to me here? 


Santa Barbara, May 24, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

Jimmy went to Santa Barbara yesterday, and he brought back from 
Gaviota your letter, the letter in which you laughed. Well, I didn’t 
laugh, but I smiled. Your wonder whether my talk about free love 
a year ago was a scheme on my part to prepare my sisters for some- 
thing not so “bad,” was an example of the sort of suspicion of wisdom 
I encounter in politics and finance. Murphy and Morgan do something 
that turns out to their interest and against everybody else’s. The critics 
see in it conscious, devilish Machiavellism or, to put it more scien- 
tifically—intelligence. Poor Morgan only functioned. He was innocent 
of intelligence. And so was I. And so am I. 

T'll tell you the whole story some day. I hoped to do it between 
Sacramento and S. F. on my way West. But you were “busy,” then. 
I'll have to do it later. And when I do, you’ll see that there is no in- 
telligence in it, nor reason. You'll not say, then, the thing that made 
me marvel at you from Sacramento to S. F. You'll not then ask why 
I didn’t choose a woman who was free. I didn’t choose. I was chosen. 
My mind leaned to another; something else in me walked me off 
to the one that is not free. 

This doesn’t mean, I hope and believe, that I’m an utter idiot in 
such matters. I can give reasons now. I think I can make observations 
to you that will persuade even you that I’m not a fool. But I know 
that my reasons don’t imply reason. The reasons followed the deed. 
In other words, dear Laura, it’s a case of sentiment... . 
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There was some discussion at Dot’s of my case, and I think Lou and 
Dot are reasonable. They don’t take it either as I expected or as I 
wished, but I think they are right. That’s a good deal, for it’s good- 
will I'm after. I want to be in the family from now on. I don’t want 
to be kept out again, as I have been for the last fifteen years or so. 
I'll make all the sacrifices I can to get in and keep in. But, for that 
reason, I’m impatient to have a talk with you. You are the most im- 
portant of all... . 

Clint and Lady Jane and I are building a dam again, and running 
a canal from the pond we've made to the ocean. We call it the Hol- 
lister Dam and Canal Co. There’s a Lady Jane’s Rapids; Clint’s Dock; 
Dot’s Dam, and Uncle Lincoln’s Lock. The children wanted to name 
something after you, so I listened while they thought it over. At last 
Jane gave you the ocean, the whole ocean, and so it is Laura’s Ocean. 
I'm a kid with them, in on the ground floor, and it’s a joy. 


To J. James Hollister 
Los Angeles Athletic Club, 
June 6, 1912 

Dear Jim:— 

. . . The Darrow case is spreading. Ic is involving others, including 
Gompers and Harriman. No doubt there will be a lot of scandal in it. 
And Burns is back of it. I think good will come of it; but at a ter- 
rible, useless cost of suffering, bad feeling and long-enduring class- 
hate. I feel like the voice crying in the wilderness. How 1 would like 
to be cutting the lawn at Las Bolitas, picking a weed now and then, 
and most of the time smoking up, with no rows in sight bigger than 
a dispute between Clint and Lady Jane over a nightgown. Lucky 
people, you. Stay there. Tempt me occasionally, but don’t expect me 
to fall. I am strong against good, weak only before evil, temptations. 

Len. 


To Mrs. J. James Hollister 
Los Angeles, June 10, 1912 
Dear Dot:— 

. . . My addresses before the Friday Morning and the City Clubs 
were interesting; I could see that. They have caused a lot of talk, and 
some thinking. On Thursday night I am to meet the radicals in an 
open meeting here to defend against “all comers” the thesis: There is 
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good in good people. Since it is understood to be an attack on the 
Socialist theory of class-consciousness and the inevitability of the class 
war, the radicals are all excited about it. I may be beaten, but I won 
out in New York, and they have heard of that. They are all to be 
there, and the conditions are that I am to present my case, then, with 
a chairman, reply to questions from the floor; if I fail to meet to the 
satisfaction of the crowd any one question, I am beaten. It will be 
fun; intense and exciting, but,—I love a battle of wit, quick mental 
work on a live topic. And this topic is alive in radical circles all right. 
I wish you could be there. And I wish Jim could. He's sport enough 
to enjoy the whole of it. And there will be a lot of others there be- 
sides radicals. I hear people talking about it everywhere. Even Burns 
wants to be there. Burns, the detective, I mean. He is here to make 
sure of getting Darrow. Maybe he will. Fredericks can’t, but Burns is 
a genius; more like T. R. than any other man I know. ... 
Love to all. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


Los Angeles, June 14, 1912 
Dear Dot:— 

... But I have little hope left of anything reasonable from Los 
Angeles. They have won here too easily and too constantly. They are 
cocky. And, as for labor, it is contented and will not fight well as 
such. The strike in the building trades isn’t as vigorous as it would 
be in S. F. or N. Y. or Lawrence. Too damned American; too respect- 
able. How that ideal,—respectability,—does hold back the world. I 
talked with some of the English writers in London last year, and 
we all agreed that we ought to combine in a simultaneous, world- 
wide assault upon it. Some of them have started it. It will be done 
some day,—before your children are grown. So I may be of some use 
to them after all. 


To John Reed 
Los Angeles, June 14, 1912 
Dear Jack :— 
You're not in love, or you’d never put it that way: “Damn it! Pm 
afraid I'm falling in love again.” You're not, and you weren't before. 
So look out. When you really fall in love you'll know it, and,—then, 


upper lejt: COLONEL E. M. HOUSE. upper right: GEORGE CREEL. 
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Jack,—I'll be for you; no matter who she is. For I believe in love. But 
I believe in love. See? And in you, Jack. Wait for the real thing. It’s 
worth waiting for... . 

It will be good to see you and, if possible, the best place is at your 
home. But I don't see now when I can get away from here. The trial 
drags, and no one can tell me when I'll be called. I have to hang 
around and wait. It’s fierce. I think that TIl find a little hole near here 
soon and go there to hide and work. But when I'll be free to go north 
I don’t know. 

Yours affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


Did they rent the rooms J had at 41? I've always felt uncomfortable 
about leaving them so. 
My love to the bunch on the magazine, and at 42. 


To Mrs. J. James Hollister 
Los Angeles, June 19, 1912 
Dear, dear Dot :— 

... I once gave Collier's an editorial they used on “Living Other 
People’s Lives.” Josephine’s unfinished novel is the story of a couple 
that lost their lives living them in conformity with their neighbors’ 
ideas. It's a great book, and your remark about her does her a great 
injustice. If she had seen one of you three girls break away, she would 
have flown to you. She was an independent mind, and, you remember, 
she and I practiced what we preached. And so do many others, many, 
many of my friends. Don’t be so sure, Dot. 

Night before last, I called at her husband’s request, on a cultivated, 
sensitive woman, who is the author of some good books and a well- 
known public reader. She had a story to tell. She loves her husband, 
and he, a one-time candidate for governor of Massachusetts, a rare and 
beautiful man, he fell in love with a friend of hers and his. He shut 
it out, but she had seen, and she spoke of it to the two; said she 
would not have it suppressed, and proposed a settlement. It nearly 
broke her heart, but she said to me: “I loved, I love him. The other 
woman is better for him, not so critical, more inspiring. They are both 
my friends; I love them both. Therefore, I went away and sought a 
divorce.” 

She has just won her decree at Reno, and she told me the horrid 
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story of that. She told it with loathing and shame. It was terrible. 
I could see how she had suffered, for she is fine; a pure and noble 
spirit, She “had to” make charges against him. The law required her 
to perjure herself to make against him charges that are false. He 
helped her. He wrote letters to enable her to prove to the court what 
were lies, and these are on record for his child and his enemies to look 
up later, perhaps. The one right thing she did: getting her husband's 
consent, she had to conceal and, under oath, deny. Her continued 
friendship for him and the other woman had to be kept back. And 
she had to say she meant always to live in Nevada. It took a year, as 
she did it, and it would take G. that long. And I hate to see her go 
through such an ordeal. 

This is the law. This is proper. This is respectability! Oh, Dot, Dot. 
Do you think I have been insincere in what I have written all my life? 
Do you think that my contempt for law, society and conformity are 
not genuine? Well, I can tell you I am no faker. I shall always try to 
appear to conform, but I shall not do so to,—well, to avoid the dis- 
approval of others. . . . 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Mr. and Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Los Angeles, June 21, 1912 
Dear Dot and Jim:— 

The meeting of last Thursday was a disappointment to me. I won 
out, but too easily. The radicals here came en masse, and they said 
they were eager to do me up. They had the McNamara episode in 
mind. They think that settlement beat their ticket here last fall, and 
they hadn’t forgiven me for my part in it. So the room was all ex- 
citement when I began. And I began by saying that if I made good 
in my thesis, the Socialist-Anarchist theories of the class-conscious 
class struggle fell to the ground. Then I made my argument. It took 
me about 45 minutes, and I could see they were interested. The silence 
was intense, some of the faces flushed and hot eyes bored into me. 
But they didn’t come back; not, well, not pointedly. I had gone to 
them from a new angle, and the course of my logic was subtle. They 
didn’t know where to take hold of it. I conceded all the facts, acknowl- 
edged all the arguments they use; said the facts and all history were 
against me. The good people had always been the bad people, opposed 
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to progress at every turn. But having granted that the good people 
never had been good for anything, I went on to show how much good 
there was in “bad people,” and that led up to my conclusion that, since 
there was so much good in bad people, there must be some good in 
good people. 

And so there must. But I went on to argue that evil sprang, not from 
human nature, but from nature; that it was not bad characters we 
were up against, but bad things. And that even bad things were only 
good, natural forces uncurbed, undirected. There was, indeed, no 
good and no evil, and that we are led astray by the use of ethical 
terms to characterize physical and economic forces which are neither 
good nor bad, but just forces. Then I showed that their philosophies, 
Socialism and Anarchism and Henry George, all contained that 
thought, and that they were the geese who misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. 

They were flabbergasted. They asked questions for an hour, but 
they were weak. I had surrounded them, put myself behind their own 
theories and their own experiences, and they couldn’t break through. 
Also, however, they suspected me of playing with them, and, of course, 
I was. They don’t really grasp their own philosophies. I told them so. 
I showed that they used Marx and Progress and Poverty as Bibles, not 
as suggestive leads to thought, and that they were building a church, 
an institution, where they had need of a religion. 

But I only puzzled them. That I can see by the way people who 
weren't there speak to me of it. They have heard my auditors talk 
about it, and they also are confused. No matter. They are thinking. 
I made it hard sledding for the hard-and-fast orthodox radicals, and 
they admit that. 

No, I can’t teach grown-ups “the square deal.” They learn only to 
speak the phrase like T. R. But the children,—they can get it, if you 
take them in time,—away from their mothers and fathers. 

Didn’t it ever occur to you that perhaps it’s the home that’s the 
matter and that it ought to be broken up? I don’t say it is, but most 
institutions are bad and all should be closely scrutinized by each 
rising generation. I believe in the home myself. Having the need of 
one, I know the comfort and the use of it. But I wonder if it is good 
for the children. Don’t they learn things there that unfit them to see, 
learn and change things? I don’t know. But think of it. Don’t be like 
those radicals down here; don’t accept any barrier to thought. . . . 
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To Laura Steffens 
Los Angeles, June 25, 1912 
Dear, dear Laura:— 

The letter that came from you this morning was beautiful. And it 
wasn’t a bit more beautiful than I have expected you to be, not a bit. 
Do you understand what I mean by that? I mean that I have thought 
of you all along as big and free and clear; also as loving me as I love 
you. We can talk together, you and I, and I shall consider all that 
you have to say. ... 

Desertion is not a ground for divorce in New York. There is but 
one cause there, and that is the statutory charge. He lives in New 
York. And he is poor. He was of a rich family, but,—he is poor now, 
and could not afford to move into another state, take up a residence 
there and apply for a divorce on the ground of desertion. It would 
cost him his position, and the salary from that is all he has. She can’t 
ask that, and she shouldn't. He deserves from her nothing but the 
utmost consideration. 

So she, it would seem, must get the divorce, and since she lives also 
in New York, she must acquire a residence elsewhere, But she would 
have to take a year. She might resign her two positions. I would hate 
to have her do this. I think women are more independent, happier, 
and healthier at work, just as men are. But she could do this, and 
then, later, seek other work. She might even go into some opera 
company. She was besought to do so about the time she married, and 
he forbade it! 

It isn’t so easy, you see, as you and Dot and Lou think. It has to 
be worked out, and the most important part of it, the adjustment with 
her husband, she must do. And she is doing it well. I have watched 
thar with extreme sensitiveness; it is the crisis of her life, and her 
character is put to the test by it. I respect and I admire the way she 
has done it so far, and have no fears for what remains to be done. 

Let me show you this. To begin with, she liked me as a girl. I was 
her first boy flame, so to speak, and I went away. You know. I wrote 
to her and she released me without a word of reproach. She set about 
trying to get me out of her mind. I hope you will draw from her 
this part of her story. She encouraged other suitors, tried to love them, 
her parents helped, everybody helped. She couldn’t. Then she met 
this young Scotchman, a gentleman; courteous, attentive, respectful 
and kind. He did not press her; he spoke, but, rejected, he was her 
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friend, and that was all till her father and mother died. They were 
poor, and she went out to bury her father, paid all the bills, borrowed 
to do it, and, broken-hearted and alone, Mr. N. was her sole friend. 
When she got back to her room in Boston, there was a flower there 
from him. She broke down. He asked her to marry him, and, after 
a while, she did. And she tried to live with him. She did for a time. 
But she had to go away. You'll understand this better after you know 
her. She simply can’t do some things, and no duty and no law can 
make her. Weakness? Perhaps. I think it is strength somewhere in 
her. I know that she couldn't live with me, even after we were mar- 
ried, if she didn’t love me and I didn't love her. State and church 
and society couldn’t hold her. I know that, and Ae knows that. She 
has quoted to me things he has said which show me that he knows it. 

And, brought up by a New England mother, she herself thinks that 
this indicates some badness in her. Her ideas, indeed, are more like 
Lou's than yours or mine. And yet she is more truly an anarchist 
than I am. It’s instinctive with her. Do you get that? She is a free soul 
with a Puritan mind, an artist in a conventional school. The conflict 
in her is fierce. “I think I know now what wrestling with one’s soul 
means,” she wrote in this letter about your letter. 

And she does, Laura, and I don’t know how you feel, but when I 
see anybody doing that I put my thumbs up. I don’t say that it is not 
good for one to do it, but I do feel that when that fight is on there 
is a call, not for an umpire, but a friend. That’s why I’m here with 
Darrow. He is scared; the cynic is humbled, the man that laughed, 
sees and is frightened, not at prison bars, but at his own soul. Well, 
then, what do I care if he is guilty as hell; what if his friends and 
attorneys turn away ashamed of him and of the soul of Man,—Good 
God, I'll look with him, and if it’s any comfort, I'll show him my soul, 
as black as his; not so naked, but— Sometimes all we humans have 
is a friend, somebody to represent God in the world. 

G. went away. Mr. N. let her. He has tried, too, you understand, 
tried to do right. But he suffered. He asked her to come back, and 
she did. She tried. They took a pretty apartment and tried to make 
a home. No use. She couldn't. There was something really wrong 
about it. She had to go away, and he let her. After that he has sent for 
her now and then, when he was ill or to meet his friends and keep up 
appearances. She has done that. But that’s all, and his friends and his 
relatives wonder at him, scorn her and nobody understands. Do you? 
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I think I do, but I have more to go on. She says he is waiting, hoping 
she will love him yet, or, at any rate, that the day will come when 
she will need him. 

How much nobler he is than I! And yet, what difference does that 
make to love? She loves me. That settles it. I think she thinks he is the 
better man but,—she doesn’t love him. 

I have wondered in the same way lately at myself. ï know abler, 
handsomer women, with whom I can talk to greater heights and 
depths; just the sort of women I'd have thought I'd prefer. But I 
don’t. Why? I think I could tell what it is in G. that so attracts me, 
but I doubt if you'd see it. 

And she—she cannot comprehend my public side. She knows it, 
but she has me, the college boy, and the private, personal man, in her 
mind, and she cannot put him and the muckraker together. It isn’t 
glamour or anything like that with her, nor is it her voice or her 
intellect with me; it’s that old romance come back upon us, the child- 
love grown up.... 

Well, now you have a sense of her problem: to deal with that man; 
that fine, devoted, liberal gentleman. Her first error was in marrying 
him; you can understand and forgive that. So will he, for he must see 
through it now. Her second was in separating without taking legal 
steps; you can understand that, as he does, if you'll remember what 
he says of her, that she has “at bottom no respect for law.” Whether it 
was an error or not, her third step was to seek his consent to a legal 
separation, a divorce, on the straight ground that she didn’t love him. 
That would be best. That is what she is trying for now. But she says 
that he won't give it, and his reasons seem to be fine. Leaving her 
free, he cannot be a hindrance and he might some day be a help to 
her, a recourse. She concludes that he won’t consent till she tells him 
she loves another, and she is sure now that, when he knows that, 
he will release her. Now you will say: “All right, tell him.” And she 
will, of course. But she can’t right away. For, you see, she has de- 
ceived him. She hasn't told him before. She has been working along 
the other line, asking for the divorce on the ground of desertion and 
saying nothing about me. She must come out here, see me and then 
write to him and,—tell him we love each other, as if it were new... - 

Remember, Laura, when you think of G. and when you see her, that 
she is and must be alone in the worst, the hardest part of this; that 
she wonders at herself and does not approve of her conduct; that she 
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is on delicate, difficult ground; and that she has to confide in so far 
only me, a man, an interested man, her lover. I mean to be her friend. 
I feel so sure that I love her because I notice that I am happiest when 
I make her happy. So I am not sure I am selfish, but I am not sure 
either that I am unselfish. The truth of the matter is that we both 
need, not only a friend, but Laura... . 
Your brother, 
Len. 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Los Angeles, June 26, 1912 
Dear Dot, 

I understand. I don’t agree with you on all points, but I understand. 
Social position not only does not count with me as it does with you, 
it counts the other way. Society is made up of the legitimate grafters, 
the very people we want to abolish. How, then, can I care to be one 
of them? And, thinking wrong on everything, what regard can I pay 
to their opinions? Their power I can fear, but I can avoid that menace. 
But I wouldn’t want children of mine to have a social position. Nor 
would or could I ever help your children to get it. 

Moreover I am optimistic enough to expect to see the prestige of 
that sort of people broken before your children are of age; the twins 
at any rate. Certainly some of these new ideas of right and wrong will 
have been established. But it seems footless to write about such things 
thus. We don’t meet each other’s thoughts head on as one can in 
conversation, so we don’t get anywhere. 

I am not, for example, contending for what you think I am; nor 
proposing so much as you think. The best that I get out of my sisters’ 
letters is the signs of the love which I knew I had, and, also, of some 
unusual liberality. 

I'm glad Clinton and Jane like the clay, and play with it... . It 
won’t matter, of course, whether they become sculptors or not; they 
will learn to see. They may even learn to see the grotesque in society, 
the fundamental lines, and the flat surfaces, the bumps and the awful 
hollows; and so not copy, not conform, but smile, and depict and 
reform. 

Your poor children are likely to be rich. You are working for them, 
others are saving for them, and the world is coming west looking for 
the land they'll own. It will take a lot of seeing, feeling, and thinking 
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to save them. It can be done, but,—that’s what their Uncle Lincoln 
would worry over them for. I wouldn’t introduce them to people who 
could help them; Fd show them the people they could help. I’d show 
them the outlines of cities. I’d show them the beauty of smoke and din 
and dirt... . 

And I wouldn’t hurt your children, Dot. I wouldn’t tell them a 
thing. I'd only ask them to look and see,—what they see, not what I 
see. I'd not give them words; I like to avoid words, to clear the 
view... 

The riot on the streets yesterday over the Magoon Mexican revolu- 
tionists was 1.W.W., and I know that there are 7,000 men tramping 
to the Pacific Coast to help make trouble here,—to get even with Los 
Angeles and San Diego. They know I am opposed to the plan; that 
I don’t approve of force, violence, and revenge, yet they seek me out 
to tell me their plans, talk them over and hear them well objected to. 
Why? You're a psychologist. Why do the I.W.W. leaders and the 
A. F. of L. leaders come to me to discuss the Golden Rule? And why 
is there a certain sadness in their eyes when they say, “You are right 
in theory, but you can’t make the others see it, and since the higher- 
ups won't see it, it won't work.” And why does Burns, the detective, 
see it so; and your own tenant, Fuller? And everybody? ... 

Len. 


To John Reed 
Los Angeles, July 2, 1912 
Dear, dear Jack:— 

There is nothing to say that I know of, not a word.’ But there are | 
feelings to feel, and, as you know well, I am with you in these days, 
with you and your mother and brother. And if I can be of any use, 
Jack, in any way,—that you know, too. 


Vl attend to the matter of the article at Everybody's of course and 
at once. 


To Laura Steffens 

Los Angeles, July 20, 1912 

Dear Laura:— 
. .. Older went on the stand first; on Wednesday. I followed on 

Thursday, and my direct examination took all that day. And yesterday 
1C. J. Reed died July 1. 
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I was under cross-examination, It was pretty intense, and I let every- 
thing go, even dear Laura, But now I am free,—till I’m recalled. The 
prosecution is through with me. Fredericks (the district attorney) 
laughed yesterday when I asked him if I could leave town. He said I 
could, “I wish you had gone two or three days ago.” Everybody thinks 
that, if it isn’t denied (and I don’t see how it can be) by Charles or 
somebody, my testimony will have freed Darrow. 

But enough of that. All that will interest you is that I succeeded in 
getting in not only the facts that affect the case, but enough of my 
philosophy, intentions, hopes and fears, to clear up my whole plan 
here. Also that it filled the court-room with an intense, silent crowd, 
sat the jurymen up and made them ask me questions, all sympathet- 
ically put; and won from Judge Hutton the remark that he’d never 
in his life seen a witness so interesting and so “at himself,” meaning, as 
he explained, “all there all the time.” It’s all right, I think. 

I roasted Judge Bordwell so hard that he may come back. But I 
have more for him if he does. I feel pretty sure. 

Older has bought a big piece of land near Los Gatos, which he wants 
to subdivide with his friends, and C. E. S. Wood, Darrow, Heney and 
a lot of others are thinking of going in with him or, all together some- 
where. I’m urging Older to wait and let us all look around, For it 
would be great if we could make a community, all of men and women 
that would have recollections and philosophies somewhat in common. 
Before I leave the Coast, I'll want to put you in touch with this matter 
so as to represent in the plans you and me and Brand Whitlock, who 
wants to join, and others. It was my dream, you know, and Older 
(just like him) is trying to practice what I preach. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Clinton Hollister + 
Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, 
Aug. 13, 1912 
Dear Clinton:— 
It was good to get your letter, and you may say to my sister, your 
mother, that I liked her letter, too. And maybe I should have enjoyed 


1 Clinton and Jane were the youngest, twin children of Dot and James 
Hollister, 
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your sister, my niece’s letter just as much. Only,—it did not come. 
You refer to it, and so does your mother, but it was not in the en- 
velope with the others. I'll look in my hat for it. 

That is at your Aunt Lou’s. I’m sorry you sent it back. I have 
others, and I did not expect to receive it again. I pitched it to you 
just as a greeting; somewhat as Col. Roosevelt pitched his hat into 
the ring. I don’t think he expects to get his back. No. You all looked 
good to me. I was glad to see you and, having nothing else to drop, 
I snatched off my old hat and threw it where I’d have liked myself 
to be. 

I'll soon be going East. My sister Laura is coming down to see me 
next Saturday. She is to stay over Sunday to hear me make a speech 
at the Dreamland Rink to the labor organizations; and also to ad- 
vise with me on some family matters. She is to meet there a friend 
of mine who goes North and East the following Tuesday. This may 
not interest you. But it interests me, and just as you write me about 
what interests you, so I write you about what is on my mind. And so, 
T'I add that after another two weeks I shall go via Portland, Oregon, 
and the Northern Pacific to Boston. There I'll finish my book and 
proceed to New York, where I'll go to other, fresher, work, which, I 
hope, will bring me West again but which is more likely to take me to 
Europe. 

Europe is east, not west, but I find that I often go east when I think 
TIl go west. Maybe that will happen to you sometimes. And sometimes 
again, like Janey’s letter, I get ready to go somewhere and don’t go 
at all. This is an interesting world we live in, you and I and Jane. 
It goes round and round, and it twists us round and round, and I 
suppose we shall not any of us know where we are going till we find 
out where it is going. I wish you’d help me to discover that,—when 
you grow up. 

Don't ask your mother what the answer is. She doesn’t know. You 
might ask the birds or some insect or the sea. They may not know 
either, but they may have the answer just the same. 

I heard a man make a great speech tonight. He didn’t know what 
he said; I mean that he didn’t understand what he was himself saying. 
And yet,—it was a great speech. That’s the way it is with the ants and 
the squirrels and the buzzards. They do and say great things, which 
they themselves do not know the reason or the purpose of. Some day 
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some man is going to see why they do it, and then we'll know why 
we do,—what we do. 
Give Jane a kiss for me; and give my love to your father and 
mother; and please remember me to all the others round about you. 
Affectionately, your uncle, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Lou and Allen Suggett, Laura Steffens and Mrs. ]. James Hollister 


The New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash., August, 1912 
Dear Lou and Allen and Laura and Dot:— 

I should have written before; long ago. I know. And I wanted to. 
But since I left the train at Eugene I have been so busy, and so glad. 
I have made successes right along. I have “come back.” People are 
ready to hear me again, and they take even the McNamara case. I 
give it to them always somewhere in the course of the lecture and, 
coming by way of illustration, it goes. And I get the chance to because 
they come to hear me. I had a thousand at Eugene, as many more at 
the Ag. College, with outsiders as well as students in the audience. 
At Portland my meetings were so large U’Ren was astonished. And 
always the audience wanted more, called “Go on,” and when I refused, 
but offered to answer questions, they asked them. But here was the 
real place. I never felt better in my life than at my first meeting here 
at the Merchants Club. The Civic Federation was my host, but the 
public was invited, and all sorts came: business men, lawyers and pro- 
fessional men generally, labor men and women. All seats were taken 
and the walls were lined with standees. And it was an eager crowd, 
so I was at my best. Moreover, I gave my city plan. They gobbled 
it up. After the talk, a committee met; they went to work and now, 
tomorrow at noon, I am to meet with the 10 or 12 richest, worst-best 
men in town to see if I can get them back of the plan. 

I made one poor talk here. It was in a church, It’s odd how out of 
place Christianity sounds in a church. That was my subject, and I 
gave it straight, but there were all the prayers, the psalms and the 
stiffness. The church was packed, and there were outsiders there; lots 
of them. It seems that I have been collecting a group of what I call 
“the faithful” who appear at every meeting, even at the high school 
yesterday at 8:15 a.m. and at the lunch today. Well, they also were at 
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the church. And they liked it, and some of the church people said it 
was good, but I know it wasn’t up to the mark. Aside from that one, 
I have carried every audience here, and there have been six or seven. 
I have one more: to women only tonight, and then I’m done. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
The Players, New York, 
Sept. 12, 1912 

Dear Allen:— 

. . . I stopped all along the way east and I heard some politics talked. 
It looks like Wilson out here. All the interests are determined to beat 
T. R. at any rate. They have given up Taft, and they don't care for 
Wilson, but the man they hate is the Bull Moose and they are bound 
to beat him if they can. It’s personal, you see. There’s no bigger view 
taken here than in California. The President is the point. I think, as 
you know, that Congress is important and that the Progressive move- 
ment is the most important. But no one talks that. Heroes and Devils 
still rule our minds; God merely makes the laws we try to break and 
so die and go to the devil. . . . 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
The Players, Oct. 3, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

... As soon as it was known that I was back, the editors called 
on me. They want me to write for them, so I am all right again. The 
Metropolitan, the American, and Everybody's all want a lot of Labor 
articles. And since I want to do some, I shall be contented and busy 
by Jan. 1. How I do want to get to real work! I sat down at Gilman 
Hall's house (where I visited four days) and wrote half of a good 
story. It was a joy, and I think I wrote well. I haven’t reread the MS.; 
can’t tell till it’s cold. But I feel that it is good. And I ache to do a 

lay. 
i I don't feel up on politics this time, but Roosevelt is strong here and 
everywhere. The “wise” politicians are amazed at his strength, though 
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they think he can’t be elected. Insiders, machine men, are betting big 
on Wilson. Taft is out of it. 

The advance is showing in art and the stage. The post-impression- 
ists, who are rebels, are beginning to be recognized, studied and taken 
seriously, and Gordon Craig is getting his following in the drama and 
on the street. One has a strong sense of “things doing” in New York 
this fall. And, of course, Labor thought is acute. I’m reading an 
anarchistic pamphlet on “Syndicalism” by two working men and 
thinkers who give up the democratic government of industry and plead 
for expert management. They cut out the stockholder, complete 
monopolies and keep the rest of the capitalistic organization as we 
have it. Rather staggering, when you consider the source. 

Labor leaders are losing faith in the mob. It may be only an emo- 
tional effect of their difficulties in leading and organizing, but it opens 
up a new approach to my idea of an aristocracy, based upon biological 
superiority instead of economic advantage. 

However, this is all intended only to give you a sense of the in- 
tellectual vigor of the world out here. 

Walter Lippmann has done a book, A Preface to Politics. He dined 
with me last night, and he is in a bully state of mind. 

Love to all. 

Your brother, 
Len, who loves you, Laura 


To Mrs. J. James Hollister 
New York, Oct. 17, 1912 
Dear Dot:— 

I've had two days of Joe, and they were pleasant days to me. We 
called on the chief of police, and while I was seeing the chief and 
the commissioner to arrange for free speech this winter, and a decent 
handling of the Anarchists and the unemployed, a police lieutenant 
showed Joe over police headquarters. Then we had lunch, walked over 
Brooklyn Bridge, revisited the Aquarium, went to Bedloe’s Island, 
and climbed Liberty Statue. Today I called for Joe at 1 r.m. and at 
the invitation of my friend Fred Howe, who is commissioner of im- 
migration, took Joe out to Ellis Island on the commissioner’s launch, 
heard the band play, saw the plant and the detained immigrants, and 
then sailed around the harbor, getting him back to his hotel at 5:30. 
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Tomorrow I take him to Little Point, my place, where I must go 
to see my tenant. Some other day I shall show him the City Hall, the 
most beautiful colonial building in New York, and low, and then, 
from there direct, to the top of the Woolworth Building, which is 52 
or 54 stories high. On Thursday Howe is to try to take us down the 
harbor at 6 o’clock in the morning to meet any ship that comes in 
with immigrants, go with him through the whole process of inspec- 
tion, landing and examination. Neither Fred nor I have ever done 
this, so, as I feel generally, Joe is showing me New York. 

He is a dear boy, simple, direct and an unusually keen observer. 
I am constantly amazed at what he sees with his eye and his mind 
together. But I haven't tried to pump him and, of course, I haven't 
offered to teach him anything. I’m just naturally playing with him, 
and though we go hand in hand, we don’t talk much. There is too 
much to see, not only for him, but for me, and I guess I'm silent when 
I'm observing. But I notice that when we are at work, I am Lincoln 
to Joe, not Uncle Lincoln, so I infer that we are getting along 
right. ... 

Love to Jim and all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


The Players, Oct. 24, 1912 
Dear Dot:— 

I think I'll take your advice about buying for the children, especially 
wearing apparel. What made me think of it was the window displays 
of our children's shops. They are most attractive. I see things all the 
time that I'd like to get for the twins: sweaters, boots, useful little 
suits, etc. But I went in the other day to see nearer and to choose 
something, and the questions put to me about sizes, ages, etc., threw 
me out. I give up. You are right. FII do my part otherwise, more as 
you say. 

Only I'm not regularly in the way of hearing about new books, etc., 
on children and education. I get tips now and then, here and there. 
You understand. But I am trying to get some editor to take up the 
subject, and have a good article or a series of them on it. I urged my 
friend, Hutchins Hapgood, the writer, to do it. He has four children; 
he is troubling about their schooling; he wants to know himself. I 
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suggested that he find out for himself just what is doing and then 
write it for others. If he does, we'll have something worth while. He 
is open-minded, irreverent and able. 

I've been in Boston. ... And I'll probably work there for a couple 
of months more. I hate it. I don’t know why. The people there are 
awfully good to me. And some of them are free; most of my friends 
are. But the general spirit is so far, far, far back that it gets on my 
nerves. 

I had a fine lecture at Harvard last week. I don't mean that what 
I said was fine. I just monologued for an hour. But the students came 
back at me with questions for an hour more, and their state of mind 
was fine. Harvard has the best, livest student body in the U. S.... 


To John Reed 
The Players, Oct. 27, 1912 
Dear Jack :— 

.. +1 saw Carb" in Boston. He is most enthusiastic about your 
summer letters to him, and he showed me one. It made me feel that 
you haven't yet found your form; your “lay”; your “line,” as you wish 
to express it. My rule is the only one for you to respect so far. You 
remember it?—You may do anything you can in art. 

Don't forget it, Jack. It is the open door to liberty, self-expression 
and service in all the arts. I wish I could talk to you now, at the be- 
ginning of this new period in your career. But I'll only try to make 
you feel free and the world wide-open. 

Yours, 
Stef. 


To Laura Steffens 
New York, Nov. 11, 1912 
Dear Laura:— 

When I returned from my lecture trip, I undertook to make an 
agreement for Police Lieutenant Becker, convicted of the gambling 
scandal murder, to tell me the truth and let me use it in a protest 
against his execution. The Globe was for it, Hutch Hapgood had 
made an appointment for me with Becker’s attorneys. But there was 
a hitch. I can’t find out just what it was. All I know is that Mrs. 


1 David Carb, one of the young Harvard men in whom Steffens was interested. 
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Becker was for the plan; she told me so over the telephone; and his 
attorney said Becker was strong for it. (Becker knows me from the 
old police headquarters days.) I am guessing that some of the lawyers 
have lied so long and so hard that they hate to be contradicted. Any- 
how there has been delay. But tomorrow I’m to see Mrs. Becker and 
shall have her and her husband's answer. 

My proposition is to let them try out the technicalities of the law 
and the lying till there is no hope. Then to give me the truth to use 
as I will. And I want to use it to show New York (as in the Mc- 
Namara matter) there is a situation to cure, not an individual to kill. 
I verily believe I could make it almost impossible to put Becker to 
death, 

There was one amusing incident. When I fist talked with Becker’s 
attorney, he began, lawyer-like, to present his case, and prove his 
client innocent. I stopped him. 

“Hold on,” I said, “don’t give that to me. For if your client is inno- 
cent, I have no interest in him. I can use for my purpose only a 
guilty man.” 

He looked at me a moment, swallowed and then asked me to pro- 
ceed. And after that there was no more lying. 

I had a very successful lecture trip. I'll enclose a clipping from the 
Louisville Herald. It's a review by the editor himself. 

The Felses * will be here tomorrow. I hear he wants to quit pouring 
money into the Fels Fund. I think he won't quit; I think he will go 
right on. The point is we lost all our fights: Oregon, California and 
Missouri. But U’Ren is to fight right on. He has announced his can- 
didacy for governor of Oregon on a radical platform; and we must 
see him through to defeat or,—his experiment. 

My friend Norman Hapgood, ousted from Collier’s, may go into 
Wilson’s cabinet. We lunched together today. He isn’t very radical, 
but he is liberal and clear-headed. So is Brandeis, who is efficient be- 
sides. I think Wilson will take him as attorney-general. If he does 
some fur will fly. ... 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


Joseph Fels, a follower of Henry George, set up a fund for social pur- 
poses and made Steffens one of its directors. See Autobiography, 641 ff. 
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To Allen and Lou Suggett 
Boston City Club, 
Nov. 19, 1912 
Dear Lou and Allen:— 

. .. The most to be hoped from President Wilson is a few laws 
that won't do much good; some more prosecutions that won’t do much 
harm; and,—this is best: the splitting of the Democratic party in two. 
Then, next election, you and Allen won’t be in doubt how to vote. 
I will. But you won’t. The Democratic progressives and the Republi- 
can progressives will all be in one party, probably under Wilson, and 
the conservatives will have a party of their own, under somebody (or 
over somebody). And then? Well, then the actual conservatism of 
the Progressives wil! appear; and nothing much will be done. 

I go to Salem these days for the news and for faith and hope. That's 
where society is “timing” itself on Ettor, Giovanitti and Caruso. And, 
by the way, I get poetry there. Giovanitti has just given me a new 
poem of his. The first one caused quite a furor among writers and 
editors. This new one is called “The Cage.” The prisoners at Salem 
are kept in court in an iron cage and the poet points out that every- 
thing and everybody in court are old and dead: the judge, the officers, 
the crier, the sheriff, the books, the ideas. Only the men in the cage 
are alive. They are of the present, and their ideas are for the future. 
It is good. 

But I must stop this and go to work. I have to make a suffrage 
speech this afternoon. That's not easy. It’s too obvious to me to talk 
much about it. 

Love to Allen, and Laura, and Dot and Jim and theirs; and to the 
Bing. The garden sounds as if he were to have no place any more. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
The Players, New York, 
Nov. 26, 1912 

Dear Laura:— 

It shocked me, but it may have another effect on you, to hear that 
Darrow is to be tried again at Los Angeles and that I may be called 
as a witness. I had a letter from him today, dated Nov. 11, warning 
me that “they” propose to put him on trial soon and asking me if 
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I'd not come. I can ill afford to go. I'm not earning any money just 
now and the Boston and other things really require all my time. I’ve 
said I'd go, however. 

I'm hoping that the acquittal of Etor, Giovanitti and Caruso may 
check Fredericks and his backers in the Darrow matter. 

The story I've just finished * is a little one that you never heard of. 
The Christmas story is written out, but not finished; not worked over. 
This next one will go out this week, 1 guess—to Everybody's first. 
But I don't know what will happen to it. It’s rather elemental,— 
brutal,—and may block the editors. My friends like it: Lippmann, 
Reed, Percy MacKaye. But they are my friends. And I can’t tell myself 
so soon. All I know is it shows me that my power is unabated... . 


To Clinton and Jane Hollister 
Boston City Club, 
January 9, 1913 
Dear Clint and Lady Jane:— 

I got back here from New York this evening, and the club steward 
handed me a great big flat parcel, marked as from you. Bringing it up 
to my room, I opened it and found, not only what I expected; not only 
love; but love illustrated: a picture of you: one picture of you two. 
I was delighted. It was a twin photograph, and if 1 thought you were 
looking and thinking of me, it would be a triplet. But I'll not be so 
conceited as to imagine that, though I have seen you both look at me 
in that same way. I'll keep the picture and if I ever have a home 
again, I'll stick a pin in you and hang you up where | can keep an 
eye on you. 

It's cold out here. I saw by the papers that you had a hard, cold 
snap in So. California also, and it may be the same one. For weather, 
like all good things and some bad people, moves from west to east. 
Civilization goes the other way, so that’s an exception. But I'm not, 
and some day you two will be coming east. Maybe it will be in a 
winter season. . . . Eastern children have some fun we Western kids 
don’t have. But then, we have more fun that they don’t have. We 
have the best of it, but neither we nor they know it, so nobody is the 
wiser, except grown-ups, who can’t have as much as either Eastern 
or Western children. We're not wise enough. We work too much and 
play too little, just as you play too much and work too little. Don’t 


1 Probably “A King for a Queen,” Masses, Apr., 1913- 
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you? I'm not sure. I’m only guessing. Ask your mother. She knows, 
maybe. I don’t believe your father does. He works all the time. He 
likes to work, but he is working for you on the theory that you won't 
like to work. And you will, or you won't be happy. 

As for that dam of ours, what if it did break? We had the fun of 
making it, and it had the fun of breaking. There’s a canal with two 
or three dams or locks at Panama. It’s bigger than ours and took 
longer to dig, and more workers, but it is just like ours, essentially. 
Ask about it; it’s a fine thing and, having built one yourselves, you 
will understand all about it. 

I must go to bed. I'll be out there in February or March. I may not 
get to Gaviota, but I'll be passing by once or twice. And I'll not throw 
you my hat this time, only a kiss. 

Love to father and mother, and you. 

Your loving uncle, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Mrs. J. James Hollister 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1913 
Dear Dot:— 

... As I told Laura and Lou, I have delivered nine chapters of my 
book. The tenth is half done. And there is but one more to do after 
that, the eleventh. Since I am writing fast, I see the end of that labor. 
And since Darrow has warned me I must appear as a witness again 
in his trial, which begins Jan. 20, I am hurrying to finish before Feb. 
1-10, between which dates I'll probably have to start West. If I finish, 
I may not have to come right back. If I don’t I shall have to hurry 
out and back, and could not see you and yours. I may not be able to 
anyway. But we'll see. I'd love to have a few days at least on your 
lawn and the children’s ocean shore. 

The effect of the sentences (and conviction) at Indianapolis of labor 
leaders was to solidify labor again and rally it back of the movement, 
good or bad. The rank and file had revolted at the dynamiting, which 
was an opportunity to try my way out. But the employers, who be- 
lieve in an eye for an eye, wouldn't listen, so they'll have to fight for 
another generation. Meanwhile they are exposing the methods of 
the leaders of capital at Washington, and labor is looking on, inter- 
ested, and asking: “What's the difference between us anyhow?” And 
the answer is “None.” 
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Your children will see the outcome of all this. We shall not, I guess. 
But I verily believe it will be good, a greater, more general good than 
the world has ever witnessed. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
Len. 


To Fremont Older 
The Players, New York, 
Feb. 1, 1913 

Dear Older :— 

I got tonight a letter from Jo,’ and I am answering it herewith or 
hereby or herein. Since, however, he can't read writing, but only print, 
and so has to ask you to transcribe whatever I say, I may as well ad- 
dress myself to you and let you tell him what you think I mean. And 
don't be too scrupulous. I’m not always quite sure what I mean my- 
self, so don’t let any inconvenience to Jo or misunderstanding of me 
stand in the way of your appearance of insight and intelligence. . . . 

Tell the Laugh of Labor (and no one else) that I saw, two days 
ago, the President-elect, Mr. Wilson. I made to him a proposition still 
more shocking than the one I made to Los Angeles. And he liked it. 
He was enthusiastic. He promised to do one of the two things I 
asked; the other he said he'd think over. I don't want to tell either of 
you now just what they were. I don’t want to work them. But you, 
Older, would approve. Since it involves the stoppage of Jo's trial, he 
may kick. But please don’t make up your mind till I can see you 
and explain myself to you; myself and the Golden Rule. 

I gather from between the lines that said Jo thinks that my list of 
Golden Rulers is too long. I don’t know whom he would leave off, 
unless it is myself and possibly Hoffmann. I'm not sure about myself. 
It wouldn’t be open-minded for me to adopt a conviction as con- 
vincing as that. But I can assure Jo that I converted Hoffmann. I 

1 Anton Johannsen, an A. F. of L. official and one of the suspected dynamiters. 
When Steffens first met him, he wrote his sister Lavra: “The most interesting 
of the Jabor leaders that I have met so far is Anton Johannsen. He is a leading 
character in my friend Hutchins Hapgood’s book, The Spirit of Labor, and is 
the widest open mind I know at all. A philosophic Anarchist, he is a direct- 
actionist, too, and in the course of a talk will say most of what labor is thinking. 
I have asked him to call on you some time when he is in San Francisco. His 


conversation is rough, sometimes even vulgar, but it is rich, and his laugh should 
be famous.” See Autobiography, 695. 
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really believe he would fight for the Golden Rule now that I have 
shown him the amount of dynamite there is in it. It’s too bad I can’t 
get you and Jo over to my side. I can’t understand it. But I have hope. 
I'm really beginning to believe that there must be some good even in 
you two. I may achieve faith in myself some day. 

I saw Spreckels today. He's all right; a bit too socialistic, but pro- 
gressing. He'll get there yet. 

Hutch, of course, is all right. He and I always have agreed. We do 
now. We always shall. He makes the same mistakes I make and in 
the same way. I don’t have to watch Hutch. All I have to do is to go 
ahead, get some more truth (or whatever it is), telephone to Hutch. 
He has got it at the same time and,—in the same humor. 

Why is it, Jo, that you Labor skates hate us intellectuals so much? 
We don’t do any good, and we have an awfully good time. It is true 
we are innocent of crime, but so is everybody else, when you get right 
down to it. And as Haywood impressed upon me once, we are not 
even intellectual, really. He was right. He didn’t have to hit me to 
make me acknowledge it. It was enough for me that he seemed to 
be willing to. I don't believe in force, you know. 

I saw Burns the other day. Except that he has had some sort of row 
with the Erectors’ Association, there is no news. It might be a good 
move for the A. F. of L. to retain Burns to investigate the Erectors’ 
Association. But I'll not press that idea. I think I hear that strange, 
loud noise which I somehow associate with the glad face of,—Jo. 

We can’t all be as serious as you, Older. We love our neighbors too 
much for that... . 


As for me, I’ll have to remain, as ever, Yours 
hd 


Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
The Players, Feb. 13, 1913 
Dear Laura:— 

Darrow is making the wire so hot for me that I shall leave here 
tomorrow and go direct via Salt Lake to Los Angeles, due Tuesday. 
I’m sorry not to see you on the way out, but, since the defence is on, 
I'll probably be called immediately and so go north to S. F. within 


10 days anyhow. Affectionately, 
Len. 
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To Lou Suggett 

Hotel Alexandria, 

Los Angeles, Feb. 22, 1913 
Dear Lou:— 

I went on the stand this afternoon, but late, about 3 o'clock, and 
court adjourned at 4:30. Darrow didn’t finish with the direct examina- 
tion, and there is to be a stiff cross-examination. The attorneys for the 
state are fighting among themselves for the chance to get at me, I hear. 
And, after that, Fredericks, who isn’t trying the case, is to go on the 
stand and tell his side of the settlement story. He is to smash my story 
all to smithereens. It is all very interesting. 

The Judge, attorneys for the state and all have agreed to keep me 
from “getting off any of my ideas.” The Judge warned me and Dar- 
row, and told just what was to be allowed and what not. So Darrow 
started off asking questions requiring only “yes” or “no” for answers. 
Once in a while, however, I had to say something to make my answer 
responsive, and once when it became important, ex-Judge Gray, the 
special counsel, objected. 

“That’s a conclusion,” he said. “Let the witness give the conversa- 
tion.” 

Ford grabbed Gray, but Gray would not heed. He wants to cross- 
examine me, and he was in charge at the moment. 

“Let the witness tell what was said.” 

So I started off to tell what I said to Lissner to make him see the 
folly of the McNamara prosecutions; of any prosecutions; and how 
this case was a mere battle in the class war. 

Everybody was on his feet. It was too funny. Even Judge Conley, 
who is sitting on the case, had to laugh. 

“It’s your own fault,” he said to Gray. “You asked for what was 
said. You'd agreed to exclude conversations, and yet, there you were, 
demanding them and objecting to conclusions. Now what do you 
want?” 

“Let the witness give. conclusions,” said Gray, meek and lowly. 

Darrow smiled, I grinned, and the court-room, which was crowded, 
laughed. 

There were other episodes. They all were as funny as could be. 
But as D. went on, drawing me out, I was finding ways to get in 


all I wanted, so that at the end of the day, the Judge congratulated 
me, with a good deal of humor. 
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“Come out here,” he said, “and we'll admit you to the bar.” 

It may be exciting and it is risky business in a way, but it certainly 
is fun. I'll not have time to recount it all to you. I'll tell you about it 
later, unless the papers report it, and I think they will not. I under- 
stand that my ideas are regarded as radical and that they are not to be 
given publicity, 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Jane Hollister 
Los Angeles, Feb. 25, 1913 
My dear Jane:— 

I received your postal-card. It is the first communication that I ever 
had from you, I think, by your own hand. I was proud of you. I felt 
like showing it to my friends. I remembered, however, that it isn’t nice 
to let other people see private letters, especially from a lady, so the 
postman and I are the only ones in Los Angeles who read it. 

You ask me why I don't stop on my way north. The reason is that 
I have writing to do, and I cannot do it moving about. I must go to 
some one place and stay there. And I shall go to Aunt Lou's because 
she lives in San Francisco, where I have other things to do, among 
them: to see my sister Laura. My sister Dot has a daughter and a son 
to look out for her, entertain her and keep her more or less busy. I am 
Laura's Clinton, you understand. It is true I am Clint to Dot and Lou, 
too. But they have no Jane at all, and I am both Clint and Jane to 
them. I don’t count husbands much; I never did; not even when I 
was one myself. 

Please give my love to all, and say to Clint that I hope some day 
to hear from him. No doubt he is too busy to write at present. And 
kindly hand to your mother the enclosed note. 

Lovingly, 
Uncle Lincoln 


To Mrs. J. James Hollister 
Los Angeles, Feb. 25, 1913 
Dear Dot:— 
I was delighted to get the card from Jane. It looked, at first, like a 
“crank letter”; I get lots of them, and I came near dropping it into the 
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waste-basket. I caught the name, however: Jane, and I hung on to it. 
I realized what it meant, that the dear little girl is coming on. 

I have answered her question to her. I don’t know just when I'll go 
north, probably early next weck. I'll see the Darrow trial out. My tes- 
timony is all in. I finished yesterday, and there are only a couple more 
witnesses on D.'s side. But the state is to call Fredericks, and I must 
remain to rebut his story, if necessary. . . . 

You have not said what there is that I can buy for the children to 
drop off as I go by, something that will not break. I have an old hat, 
but you'll return it to me and I don’t want it back. I'll leave it here, 
therefore. And I'd like to get something for the children. 

Love to Jim. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Marie Howe 

850 Francisco Street, 

San Francisco, April 4, 1913 
My dear Marie Howe:— 

You may be a bit surprised to hear from me, but you would under- 
stand it if you knew how often during the last month I have thought 
of you. And today I was sick. I had been abed with a bad grip and got 
up to take a walk with Frenzy. You remember him? He remembers 
me now. He didn’t know me the first time I came out here after leav- 
ing him, but since then I have turned up often enough to make a last- 
ing impression. So he knows me, and he knows that I mean walks, 
glorious long walks clear through the lovely smells (and the pretty 
sights) of Chinatown, sometimes to the Labor headquarters, where he 
has friends and admirers, sometimes across a ferry to the hills all 
around the Bay. And he,—he may not remember you, but he makes 
me think of you and how you loved my dogma. 

I don’t see why beautiful stories in one’s own life should not be cher- 
ished as dearly as if they were written. If we could but live so as to 
say of each moment, day, year, “This is good for its own sake.” We 
live too much for the future and value the present too foolishly for 
what it may turn out to be. No, I don’t mean you. “We” was only a 
form. I mean I. 


What are you doing? How are your stories? How are you? And 
Fred? And your friends? 
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Of me you probably know enough. The Darrow trial was dull this 
time. The Judge and the Prosecuting Attorney had agreed in my case, 
for example, that I was not to be permitted to tell the truth. They held 
me down to facts. And it takes an artist, a free artist, to tell facts so 
that they convey the truth. A witness, badgered by lawyers, cannot 
practice any art, not even oratory. So we droned along on dates and 
circumstances to the indecisive end. When the jury disagreed, Darrow 
and his friends had to make up his mind whether to demand and 
insist upon another trial or not. He demanded one, but he did not 
insist. I understand that his case will be continued till an opportune 
time and then quietly dismissed. He is here today and I should be with 
him, but I can’t go out. He will call on the McNamaras tomorrow and 
then go East, in a day or two, 

I saw the boys a couple of weeks ago. After the trial I went off on 
my sister's ranch for a fortnight of work and play, with no news and 
no mail. Coming on here, then, I saw all the labor leaders, including 
those convicted at Indianapolis who are out here on bail. They expect 
a long-delayed appeal. The McNamaras expect to serve out their sen- 
tences, and they are not “good prisoners.” Their spirit is not broken. 
J. B. especially is a fighting man, and it is good to see him fight on 
even in prison. Hutch would understand it if I'd say that he still finds 
ways and means to express himself. 

But I must stop this. My eyes are bad. The cold settled in them and 
I can’t use them much, I’ve been writing on the “Boston” for a few 
weeks steadily and,—progressively. Today I’ve written only this. And 
I feel it. So goodbye. Give my love to Fred and Fola, Mid and Hutch," 
and tell me something from out of the privacy of that secret cave of 
yours. 

Yours affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


San Francisco, 
May 3, 1913 
My dear Marie: 
. .. Its a pleasant life they lead here: humorously earnest, lightly 
important. The Labor end of it is the best. There are men of action 
in the local, coast movement, and they are in power, politically and in 


1 Fred Howe, Fola La Follette, George Middleton, Hutchins Hapgood. 
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the organization way. So things are done; not only talked, but planned 
and put over. And, since they have learned to trust me, they let me 
know all about it. 

Tomorrow my sister, her husband, Frenzy, and I go up on Tamal- 
pais, the mountain they almost worship, to sce a play done out of 
doors. They have many such things; I have seen a few. I think they 
still write words; they have the idea of the stage play in mind, but I 
hear they are learning more and more to depend on the spectacle. And 
they are willing to be original. I'm hoping all the time to see them 
find something for all of us. 

I wish they'd get rid of the art notion. It kills art. If they'd plan, 
play and go to see things for fun, never knowing it was art, I think 
they'd get back to art again. Perfection would follow pleasure-secking 
sure. ... 

Now I must go, I see. I am to dine with James Hopper, the short- 
story teller who writes like Conrad, and a lot of his artist friends. They 
come up from Carmel and Piedmont, Marin Co., and the tenements, 
and at some queer Mexican joint, meet and talk and play. I’ve been 
with others of them before. They are pleasant, they are exhilarating. 
But so is San Francisco. That's why the dull call it a wicked city, and 
love to come to it. It's a free city, the only one, unless New Orleans 
and New York may also be called free. But I think they have only a 
free quarter. San Francisco is as joyous as Vienna. 

Goodbye, Marie. Give my love to Fred and all our friends. You 
didn’t before. You seem to think that Jove is like money: gone when 
spent. It isn't, you know. It’s more like strength, increased by use. 


To Robert Dunn* 


The Players, New York, 
June 22, 1913 
Dear Dunn:— 


Your card from the Trans-Siberian Railway was so unexpected and 
so like you, that I laughed outright at it. And there was glee in the 


1 Mr. Dunn writes: “I was climbing Mt. Klutchefskaya, Kamchatka (Siberia). 
I have a couple of letters from Reed, who had considered going with me on 
this trip, one of 1915 saying: ‘Steff has had his publishers go back on him— 
part of the persecution of him that I told you about.’ Novel was The Youngest 
World. Really, over-praise—makcs me blush. No one else ever thought so. 


I met Reed through Steffens. All three had much in common as hopeless 
romantics.” 
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laugh. I love to see people do what they want to do, and you do that 
better than anybody I know. Jack Reed comes next, and maybe that is 
one reason why he is enthusiastic about your book,—the novel, which 
I call the poem. He has just gone abroad, giving up his job and his 
career (some say) for a bit of fun and sentiment. 

I think I know what is the fault and the virtue of all your work 
now. It is post-impressionistic. Don’t sneer. The new school of artists 
are simply trying to tell or show what they see, without putting down 
also what we and the older artists have seen. They are, more or less 
consciously, taking a short cut to what they want to say. And the critics 
get mad because the artists don’t depict what they expect and want 
them to say. So you, unconsciously, tell what you want to tell, and 
the readers and editors don’t get you because you omit so much of 
what they want you to tell. 

I'm not joking, and I'm not fooling myself. I may be wrong, but,— 
there’s a practical use for my idea. I'd like to promote your novel as 
a piece of post-impressionistic literature. That would excite an interest 
in it, which would win it a hearing anyhow. 

We can talk about this when you return. And, I take it, you will 
not get this till you are on the way back. You will have had your 
adventure; you will have seen the great continent; and be full of it. 
And you will be ready to step back on the tracks, where men like me 
go up and down, up and down. Well, I hope you will have had your 
fill, Dunn. It’s good to have that, always, of anything, good or evil, 
folly or wisdom, and, I think, your choice is wise,—always. 

I wish I had the romance, the wisdom, or the physical energy to go 
off with you once. There must be utter liberty in such a dash. I should 
think you'd live out things that are only abortive misconceptions in 
most of us. I’m envying you, you see, without the courage to wish to 
emulate. I love the picture I have of you without willing to be of it. 
And so I hang around here with the fellows who, like me, take their 
puny thoughts off into the unknown, and wonder what would happen 
if they went there themselves. 

Good luck and a glad return to you, Dunn. There’s something 
glorious about you. Oh, I don’t say you think so. I only assert that 
there is. 

Yours affectionately, 
Steffens 
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To Fremont Older 
The Players, July 3, 1913 
Dear Older :— 

Already your “Voice from the Underworld” is finding a chorus. 
They want to speak, you see, Like the rest of us, they need expres- 
sion. Giving it to them you have done a grateful thing. 

And I notice that they all seem to have noticed that their stories are 
all more or less alike. That’s more than most of us see: that all our 
stories are more or less alike. I wouldn’t have Alice Smith? try to, I 
wouldn't have her try anything except the straight-away telling of her 
own story: the story of a prostitute. But it would be good if she could 
so tell it that it would be recognized as our story; the story of all of 
us; not only of the woman prostitutes, but of the prostitute, male and 
female; and not only of “the” business, but of business. 

We all go on the town now and then, but we don’t all know it. We 
don’t all see that it is prostitution, when we make a sacrifice to make 
a living. We don’t all realize what is meant by the phrase: “Business 
is business.” Maybe your story of “commercialized” vice will bring 
home the significance of “commercialized” anything. It’s prostitution. 

But it isn’t necessary to teach anything. It’s enough to Jet the under- 
world express itself. 

Yours, and theirs, 
Lincoln Steffens 


Personal P.S.: You're an editor, Fremont Older,—a very rare phe- 
nomenon in these days, and you're an editor because you're onto your- 
self as a human being. Love to the Lady, and Barry, and,—all. 


To Lou Suggett 
The Players, July 6, 1913 
Dear Lou:— 

The Boston book is done. I finished it at about eight o'clock this eve- 
ning, and now, after a belated supper at the club, I am physically full, 
mentally empty and altogether light and airy. And I know you'll be 
glad. The Boston Committee won't. 

I'll take it to them in a few days. It has to be copied by the type- 
writer, and while that is being done, I'll call on the editors here 
(tomorrow) to arrange for other work; make a couple of visits in the 


1 Fremont Older published in his newspaper the life-stories of many under- 
world characters, including Donald Lowrie, Jack Black, Estelle Smith, etc. 
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country, that I should long ago have made, and so proceed to Boston. 
And no doubt, the Committee will want time to read and consider. 
They may have it. I'll go to the seashore or out on motor trips with 
some of my friends, and so rest in patience. If they take it for publi- 
cation, all right. If they won't, I'll turn it over to Paul Reynolds, the 
literary agent, and let him pass it around among the publishing houses. 
And I'll not care what the result is. I really don’t. I’ve fulfilled my 
contract. I have made myself do what I didn’t want to do. I've won— 
a victory over myself. And I’m free. That’s the point. I'm free now 
to do the things I do want to do. 

I'll never start a long thing again, and I'll never make another such 
contract. You'll approve these conclusions. And I want, while I’m re- 
joicing, to thank you for your interest and your quiet pressure. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


Dar Toisa The Players, August 1, 1913 


I have from G. a letter giving the first result of her conference, and 
I wish you’d send this, my letter, to Dot and Laura. G. says that, after 
several talks, they had just had a last decisive one. “And this,” she says, 
“is the ultimatum which he has given me: If, one year from now, I 
am convinced that I can be happy only with you, he will not put any- 
thing in our way. He will take whatever steps he can to bring us 
together. . . . I tried for a quicker end, but he refused. Still I am of 
the impression it may be sooner, and I shall ask again in the fall... . 
I have done my best. It is not what we wanted, but that is sure, later. 

. It has been a terrible time for me. I feel bruised in spirit. I have 
given such pain and it has left a dull pain in me.” . . 

I am not satisfied as to the results. I could not be. But they will do 
for the present, and I am sure can be improved. 

That is all of that... . 

You got, all of you, the little book Out of the Muck which Bursch 
has printed (perfectly I think; I didn’t note an error in my reading 
of it). Copies were ordered to each of you. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


P.S.: What about Frenzy’s puppies? Did they arrive? And what 
kind of dog are they? 
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To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
The Players, Aug. 1, 1913 
Dear Dot:— 

... L have been spending a week at Provincetown and a second at 
Siasconset, both on the Massachusetts coast. No work was attempted. 
I loafed and played with the Hapgood children. I couldn’t help com- 
paring them with your twins, and drawing some conclusions. One is 
that the wisdom of children has been grossly exaggerated. I don’t be- 
lieve they are a bit wiser than grown-ups, and I do believe that if we 
did let them alone they still would grow up and be just grown-ups, 
like you and me; just as foolish, just as vain, just as incapable. We are 
all of a piece, kids and parents, uncles and aunts and neighbors. I was 
sitting last night at dinner here with John Finley. He is the president 
of the City College who has just been appointed State Superintendent 
of Education. And, by the way, he was my predecessor as managing 
editor of McClure’s. I was amazed at what he seemed not only not to 
know, but never to have heard of—education and,—other things. Fred 
Howe was there also; and John Phillips, editor of the American, The 
conversation turned upon the subject of education and modern ideas, 
and the least informed man was the college president who is promoted 
to be head of a state's educational system. And, for the rest, it seemed 
as if all that the three others of us knew or thought was amazing 
to F. We must really be radicals or else-—well,—never mind. I like F. 
But he was a jolt last night... . 

Goodbye, Dot, dear. Give my love to Jim, and Clint and Jane, 
and,—all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


The Players, Sept. 19, 1913 
Dear Dot:— 

. -. I am still inquiring diligently about schools. I may have enough 
to report by the time I go away. At present all I can say is that the 
Taft school is a Yale school, headed by the ex-President’s brother. . . . 
The “great” schools so far on my list are Groton, Phillips-Exeter and 
Phillips-Andover, St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, N. J. and Pomfret, Conn. 
These are all “swell.” It is practically impossible to enter a boy at 
Groton, except by listing him at birth. And many parents do that. I 
know the principal, and may manage it, if you wish. But I’m not sure 
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you should wish it. At any rate I shall be able to find out. The two 
Phillips Academies (no connection) leave boys a lot of freedom, and 
that is good, if the spirit of the student-body is good. And I can find 
out. John Finley, the president of the College of the City of New 
York, a friend of mine and my predecessor as managing editor of 
McClure’s, has just sent his boy to Exeter, with his chum, ex-President 
Cleveland's son. The school most parents like the best is Pomfret, 
Conn. And I hear awfully good things of it. But 1 find it hard to 
form a judgment because all the men who know these schools are fel- 
lows whose judgment I'd not take on anything else. They have no 
sense of education. It’s all “character” (in their sense) and social con- 
nections. What I want to know is whether a schoo! has any real 
teachers in it and whether the boys are clean-tongued. Horrible things 
go on in some of these schools. It’s no easy job to find out what I want 
to know. I have acquaintances who despair of getting a good school 
and decide on somebody's enthusiastic word. And, you know, all these 
schools have partisan claques, just as the universities have. 

I'll find out all I can, and I'll report what I get. I may not advise. 
But if I do, I'll have a reason. And,—I'll not expect you to take it. 

But cut out the Taft school. It produces Tafts: good, healthy, honest 
boys. . . . Yale is the worst of the great colleges. You can save a boy 
who has been to any other college, except Yale. Yale makes Yale men. 
You may say that Harvard makes Harvard men, and it does, but I 
know several Harvard men who have got over that and become men. 
Harvard, Wisconsin, Illinois,—so they run in my opinion, And Wis- 
consin and Illinois educate, in the real sense, only in special depart- 
ments. I think you'll have to take Harvard for the boys, and so you 
must send them to a school that prepares for Harvard. 

Love to all. 


To Laura Steffens 
The Spokane, 
Tacoma, Washington, 
Nov. 1, 1913 

Dear Laura:— 

. .. This tour is a success. My talks in Seattle wound up with one 
at the Labor Council there, and I certainly did get that labor crowd. 
I told the McNamara story, better than I have ever done it, and I had 
most of them in tears. I got excited myself. And I poured hot shot into 
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Labor. They took it all, and at the end stood up and cheered. Then 
they passed resolutions for me and the McNamaras. I never had such 
a triumph. And I put over the Golden Rule, too. I showed them that 
there was more dynamite in it than in nitroglycerine. A lot of them 
came up afterwards and said so. Johannsen deserves a lot of the credit. 
He took me there. He spoke first, and he made a great specch. It was 
that which worked me up. He was there to raise money for Tveitmoe 


and Clancy, and he raised it that night... . Affectionately, 


Len. 


To All the Family 


The Players, New York, 
November 16, 1913 
Dear Laura and Lou and Allen and Dot and Jim:— 

I got back here Friday night, after the most successful tour I ever 
have made, and I find that I am reestablished here also. All the edi- 
tors want me or my work. Other people, too. It is astonishing to me 
in a way; I hadn't realized either how low I had fallen or how re- 
signed I was till I saw the change and felt the impulse of it. You'll see 
in the editorial announcement of the Metropolitan for December * how 
it all looks to the editor of this magazine. The trouble has been, as the 
editors tell me, that they thought I had shot my bolt in the Shame of 
the Cities; that one rarely does more than repeat what he has said 
under forty; and that they did not believe I could grow. And they think 
I have. They didn’t understand it in the McNamara case. They are 
getting it now from other angles and so are convinced... . 

I'll probably go to Washington this next week to see what the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State have of materials for an article on the 
business interest back of the Mexican situation. I don’t want to write 
the article; it’s an editorial trip for the Metropolitan who want me to 


look over the ground, size things up and help get the subject treated 
in a real way. 


1 Metropolitan Magazine, Dec., 1913. Three days later Steffens wrote Mrs. 
Hollister: “The editorial announcement of the purchase by them of the serial 
rights to my Boston book tells the story. It’s the first case I know of a book 
like this, without a narrative, being taken as a serial. They usually use only 
novels for that purpose. . . . It shows that my new phase is going to go, too.” 
Parts of the book appeared in the Metropolitan for Feb., Mar., Apr., May, 1914. 


The articles, however, were apparently not very successful, and the material 
was never published in book form. 


upper: GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. lower: MARSHAL FOCH. 


(Busts by Jo Davidson.) 
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There is a lot of editing to do on the Boston book, and I have prom- 
ised to do it. I shall enjoy it now that there are so many signs that the 
world wants it. 


Goodbye. Love to all. Affectionately, 


Len. 


P.S.: Saw Darrow in Chicago; he is depressed by the failure of Los 
Angeles to dismiss his case, as promised. 


To John Reed 
The Players [Nov., 1913] 
Dear Jack :— 

As I have just wired you, I was at Riverside (my place) Friday and 
yesterday, so that I did not get your note till this morning. I am sorry 
to have left you alone in your anxiety. 

I have just been talking over the telephone with Miss Galvin, who 
says Mabel * is doing well, showing great strength of character and no 
hysteria or weakness. She is out at the H. Hapgoods’ today, comes in 
for dinner, and has a few friends invited for afterwards. I have a note 
from Hutch saying he will be in tomorrow to see me about some arti- 
cles he is to write; nothing about her. But Mr. Galvin says Mabel is 
to go off on “a little trip with the Hapgoods tomorrow for a few days.” 
These don’t consist, so to speak, but I'll be clearer tomorrow. And it 
doesn’t matter. The principal thing is she is well. 

Mr. G. says she went over to the Masses to get your address and 
called them all liars when they said they didn’t know. I confirmed 
their statements by reading to her your letter. The part about the dis- 
position of the powders interested her. You said the veronal was in 
the front-room desk. She looked. “Well, but where is it now?” I 
couldn't say. 

She will write to you, via me here at the Club, and I'll forward to 

ou. 
ý T'll call up Miss Galvin each day and be prepared to report to you. 
Also I'll see Hutch and get all. You stay put and,—don’t worry. They 
never do all they say any more than we do. 

Dear Jack. 


Ah i Carb. 
earty greeting to Car Affectionately, 


Steffens 
1 Mabel Dodge. See her Movers and Shakers, 242. 
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To Lou and Allen Suggett 
The Players, Dec. 20, 1913 
Dear Lou and Allen:— 

Allen is right. His faith is well founded, even in me. I did the an- 
swer to Shaw.’ I finished it some days ago and I have heard since that 
it is one of the ten or so sent to the judges. Some hundreds came in, 
and most of the writers in my line are in the competition. I have no 
hope of winning with Carnegie, London and Keeley. The first will 
not understand, the second will not like my argument, and I have 
doubts about Keeley. But I’m in the first ten anyhow, and I may tempt 
the editors of the magazine to use mine as well as the winner's. 

I have just become dismally aware that it is Christmas-time. I hate 
it. It makes everybody so selfish, even the little children, and every- 
body crawls off into his own hole, leaving the cold world cold and 
lonely outside. And I never do have forethought enough to go and get 
my presents for those I care for. I'd like to have a hole I can go into 
for a week now. I've paid all my bills; I'll give out fees to servants, 
etc. and let it rip. On the lonely day itself, I'll do a story or something, 
possibly a Christmas story. 

Harper’s will run my “Culture and Agriculture” in its Jan. 10 num- 
ber. They have cartoons for it, but I haven’t seen them. . . . 

I’m going to send you Lawson’s kennel book. It’s full of Frenzy’s 
relatives. His father, having died, is not in it. But I have marked his 
mother and you'll see and recognize a brother and a cousin. 

Love, 

Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
The Players, Dec. 24, 1913 
Dear Laura:— 

This is Christmas Eve. It’s dull and lonely in the club here. I was 
one of eight or nine men who have just dined, each by himself, and 
now as I write, I see them reading, each by himself. We are the home- 
less bunch. We feel it tonight. The day was beautiful; most of our 
days for a fortnight now have been such sunny, warm weather as you 
have in S. F. And the bustle of the commercialized Christmas has kept 
me from thinking and feeling. I don’t like the Christmas shopping 


1 The Metropolitan Magazine in Dec., 1913, published “The Case for Equality,” 
by George Bernard Shaw, and offered $500 for the best answer. 
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sights. It looks all wrong to see men and women seeking anxiously for 
something to give for a Merry Christmas out of a sense of duty. But 
it was all natural enough till tonight, when the silence has fallen out- 
side and we know that everybody that has a home is at home; and 
only we outcasts are left. 

Well, we are not so badly off as some I'll meet begging on my way 
back to my room. 

I’m answering your letter; the one so full of the fighting spirit you 
find so lamentable in Heney. What makes you so partisan; and so 
harsh? And why do you see it all from the state point of view? We 
need a man like Heney in the Senate more than we do Hiram. He 
sees more, understands more, is more of a legislator. Hiram is the 
fighter, and he isn’t an open fighter either. And why spoil a good rail- 
road commissioner to make a hesitating governor? I’m for Heney, 
first, for the Senate; second for the governship. And I can value 
them all three: Hiram, Heney and Eschelman. 

What they are doing is what reformers and liberals do everywhere. 
It’s only the conservatives and the agreed radicals who can do team 
work over long stretches. And you need not worry much about the 
cause, That is not in the hands of the progressives. It’s in the public 
mind. Certainly it is out here. Wilson, the President, represents the 
forward movement here and, I think, nationally. The progressives, 
even the Republican progressives, are mentally following him. I 
shouldn't wonder if he lost the machine wing of his party and swal- 
lowed up the whole progressive movement, Rep. and Dem. too. 

But to get back to Heney. I know, and you may not, how often and 
how sincerely Heney has told Hiram he wished to get back on the 
job somewhere; how he would not seek to fight Hiram; how he would 
like to go for something Hiram did not want; and how he could get 
no satisfaction out of Hiram. This I saw from both sides, and I can- 
not blame Heney, if there’s a fight; I’d not blame anybody, as a matter 
of fact; but it is more Hiram’s fault than Frank’s. 

I'll write to Frank, but not as you suggest. I'll give him some com- 
fort and a little cheer. But I will remind him to keep above his per- 
sonal ambition his social purpose. And it would be so easy to save him 
from ever forgetting it. I think Heney would show surprising strength 
in a contest. The man on the street is for him. Not the clerks. No. 
They are impossible in all countries. 

I learned at the Metropolitan office today that over 2,000 answers to 
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Shaw came in to the contest. The judges have reduced them to five, 
and mine is one of the five. The decision is due on December 30, and 
the editors intend to print two, the winning letter and one other. So 
I'm in hopes mine will be printed anyhow. If it isn’t I'll send you a 
copy of it. I have one in my desk; it isn’t just as the original went in. 
I had to cut about 300 words, and that made a difference. Improved 
it, I think. But I have it, and you shall see it. I looked it over the other 
day and, after not seeing it for two weeks, I saw that the first para- 
graph was uselessly long and the last two paragraphs or three too con- 
densed, heavy, and unclear. The rest is all right, but may not save it. 
The editors said the five in the final contest are all “corking.” 

My article on “Agriculture and Culture” is listed for Harper’s Jan. 10. 
Im doing another for the Weekly. I handed “The Dying Boss” to 
Trumbull White (editor of Everybody's) yesterday. He doesn’t care 
for my stuff usually, but I felt bound to give him first shot at it and 
shall not mind if he returns it. I can place that all right, though it is 
an awkward shape: two parts, one short, the other long. It would have 
to run through two numbers, and we editors hate that. 

I saw the final page proof of the Boston “Foreword” today. It looks 
pretty well, and reads all right. G. says it sings, and that’s what all 
good prose should do. And, to complete my report, the editors have 
my condensation of two of the three chapters of the book they are 
to use. 

You ask when I’m going to California again. I don’t know. Editors 
are talking Mexico to me, and I’m thinking of England, where it does 
look as if the revolution were really hatching. There. This is a good, 
long account of myself. Why don’t you ever report to me about you? 
You don’t tell what's going on in you at all, and that isn’t fair. Oh, 
well, other people are queer people, as some aboriginal philosopher 
observed before you were here to be observed. And it’s immaterial any- 
how. I love you, Laura. A Happy New Year. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


The Players, Jan. 2, 1914 
Dear Laura:— 
T’ve just learned that I have won in that competition for the best 
answer to Shaw. It was a close shave. One judge voted me first, two 
second. But that was enough. The editors are glad; none so glad as I. 
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For I need this triumph to help me get back some of the prestige I 
had lost. But they hope now to open up a controversy between Shaw 
and me. They may not be able to draw him into it. He is busy and 
despiscs things American, but he may come back. I may add to my 
letter a postscript that will egg him on. 

The prize is $500, and at the rate per word the magazine is to pay, 
this litle 2,000 words will bring me in $800. And I can use the money. 
But what I get most out of is the reassurance for myself and the effect 
on others of beating out the 2,000 who competed; especially since I 
know and the trade knows that the ablest writers along economic and 
sociological lines went into the thing, some of them with two letters. 

I wish you would tell Lou and Allen, and send this letter to Dot. 
She wrote me yesterday that somebody told somebody who told, etc., 
that I wasn’t what I used to be. I am in New York, and this will 
extend the circle. The Boston book will do the rest... . 

The magazine doesn’t want this made known till they can announce 
it in their own way. 


To Lou Suggett 
New York, 
Sunday, Jan 4, 1914 
Dear Lou:— 

. . . Laura will have told you about my business, the Shaw compe- 
tition, and how it will count for me out here. It is already doing me 
good. For the result is being rumored about and I am getting con- 
gratulations in which I detect a reviving interest. I guess you were 
right, all of you, in saying that my long silence had hurt me. I can 
see now that it did. But this success and the publication of the Boston 
will set me up again. And I just heard by telephone tonight that three 
of the editors of Everybody's are enthusiastic over “The Dying Boss.” 
The fourth editor, the chief, decides, and he doesn’t like me. So I'm 
not at all sure of landing the story there, But I don’t care. I sent it to 
Everybody's first only out of courtesy. Other editors have asked to see 
it, and after what the three subs say on Everybody's I feel sure it will 
go somewhere, and well. I'm doing other things, too, mostly for 
Harper’s Weekly. And Wright, the editor of the Globe, wants me to 
go on that paper for three months. He hasn't said what for; we were 
both in a hurry when he asked me. But I could see he was eager about 
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something. I can’t imagine his having anything to interest me, but I'll 
see; and I note it because it’s one more sign that I am coming back. 
Len. 


To Lou and Allen Suggett 
The Players, Jan. 19, 1914 
Dear Lou and Allen:— 

Pve just been to Washington, and I saw the President. That was not 
my intention. I had an appointment with his secretary, Mr. Tumulty, 
but Mr. Wilson came out to see the reporters while I was waiting and 
he spied me. He came across the room and asked cagerly about the 
very matter I had called to see Tumulty about. It’s a labor matter. And 
he is for it. 

Now wouldn't you like to help in it? I can’t explain it now. But I 
want you to ask Older, Tveitmoe, and Johannsen to furnish me with 
a list of labor men in prison either in Federal or state jurisdictions on 
labor complaints. They will understand. And they will understand also 
how quietly this must be done. I don’t dare say how sanguine I am 
of results. 

You will have seen the answer to G. B. S. before this; also the intro- 
duction to the Boston. I'm glad you all liked “Culure.” It’s an example 
of rapid writing, which I dislike to do and have avoided for years. 
Perhaps I'll do more of it. Better watch Harper's Weekly. They have 
other things of mine. 

TIl be away for some three weeks. 

Hurriedly, but affectionately, 
Len. 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
The Players, Jan. 22, 1914 
Dear Dot:— 

I have written Lou and Laura; now II} report to you. I’m going 
away for a few weeks on a confidential mission. It’s of no importance, 
and I tell you only because I might better explain in advance than 
afterwards a period of silence. 

It’s a good winter for me. Besides the Boston, which is started, and 
the answer to Shaw, which is out in this (Feb.) number of the Metro- 
politan, I have just sold “The Dying Boss” for $1,300 to McClure’s for 
use in the May number. I think you saw the story in MS. when I was 
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out there the last time. Lou and Laura did. Harper’s Weekly had my 
“Culture and Agriculture” last week; and has one called “Police! 
Police!” in type. In MS. they have one on education and are holding 
it for a second to follow it right up. I'll do that while I’m away. 

All the editors are bidding for my stuff now, and I’m in demand 
as a speaker. I don’t yield to the latter often, but, when I do, the papers 
give me space. That’s all they do give; no understanding and no pre- 
cise reporting, but the headline goes to what they think I said. I don’t 
care much. I’m being listened to again, and in much the old way. I 
seem to be able to arouse feeling and stimulate thought. What more 
can I ask? I don’t have to be careful either. I'm expected to be radical 
now, so I’m free of the incubus of caution... . 


Love to Jim and—all. Affectionately, 


Len. 


Dear Dot:— New York, Feb. 9, 1914 


. . . I really believe I am better thought of here in N. Y. than I am 
at home. You have quoted several things to me which indicate that. 
But you must remember that the people you meet who run me down 
are in the opposition camp. They belong to the Wall Street party, and 
the leaders in Wall Street don’t feel that way about me. I have a good 
standing there among the real men. One of them said to me one day 
that he had been speaking slightingly of me to a Western banker, but 
he justified it on the ground that all that could be done to hurt my 
prestige was good business. And then he proceeded to consult me 
seriously on an economic banking matter which was up just then. 
You might meet some of your friends’ slights by stating the fact that 
I was the Wall Street man of the Wall Street organ, the Evening Post, 
before I ever touched politics and government, and I was on the inside 
down there all through the panic of 1893-94. And I have friends down 
there who respect, not only my character, but my knowledge of 
finance, railroad management and big business. 


To Allen Suggett 
[New York, Mar. 23, 1914] 
Dear Allen:— 
I have been continuing all my activities this week, except writing. 
There have been I.W.W. Defence Committee meetings, Free Speech 
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League Work, the unemployed, and social meetings with radicals. 
Everything is humming. Even art has news to show, radical depar- 
tures, and ambitious efforts. It is really interesting to feel the world 
go round and round, growing, changing, wanting and getting there. 
We had an English M.P. over here, Wedgwood, who, being an out- 
and-out radical and a rich and powerful liberal, stirred us all up. He 
came to speak at the Fels Memorials. I spoke with him twice, and we 
dovetailed in very nicely. I seem to count some nowadays. When I go 
to an I.W.W. or an unemployed meeting and talk a bit on the quiet 
to the police, they let the agitators talk. Yesterday, at Union Square, 
I got the cops to stand by and let Emma Goldman, Berkman and 
others urge to looting of stores and then lead 1,000 men up Fifth 
Avenue. It’s the firm, quiet, human word that goes over with the 
police, though, of course, they know me from the old days at police 
headquarters, They hate to arrest me, and I tell them that if they 
arrest anyone, I will speak and make a test case of it. So they “let 
the foreigners talk.” 

The “big thing” (the pardon-amnesty) goes on without a hitch. 
Nobody believes it can be put over; each is willing to try it, however, 
so we've had not a set-back yet. I may be going out to see Hiram 
pretty soon,—say, in a month or so. If I do, I'll have a pretty tale to 
tell... 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 


New York [March, 1914] 
Dear Laura:— 

... Four or five 1.W.W. men,—all lesser leaders——set out to or- 
ganize the unemployed of whom we have (according to city reports) 
100,000. They got together a bunch of 200 to 400, went to churches, 
etc, and otherwise put charity, hypocrisy, and liberty to the test. Some 
were arrested.’ Then, one night, two were arrested: a poor devil, and 
a rather well-to-do friend of mine. The poor devil was fined $3. My 
friend was discharged with an apology. The unemployed appealed to 
the Free Speech League. Abbott, the president, and I, promised to 
speak that (Friday) night. I notified the Chief of Police that we meant 


1 Frank Tannenbaum led the unemployed into the Catholic Church of St. 
Alphonsus, and, with others, was sent to prison. 
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to speak, standing on our constitutional rights, and I asked him (my 
old friend Schmittberger) what I could not say. He told me. Abbott 
spoke on the Constitution, and said we were there to see if the police 
would arrest the unemployed and not us. I told the crowd what the 
Chief said my rights were, and I said: You have the same rights. But 
I went on to say that we ought to have still more rights. We ought 
to be free to say anything whatsoever. Then I said it was a shame 
that disemployed foreigners such as they were had to fight alone for 
American ideals and for scientific attention to the problem of poverty. 

Is there anything the matter with that? 

Yes, the I.W.W.’s have a plan for the solution of the problem, 
gradually and thoroughly. So have I. But a letter is not the place to 
describe such big plans. All I need say in this narrow space is that the 
first step of the I.W.W. plan is to organize the workers (out of work 
and at work), to make them feel their strength and so learn gradually 
to desire and to cooperate to solve the problem. I agree to that. They 
think there is no hope in the upper class. I disagree there. But I do 
think the upper class will not consider the problem seriously until the 
workers have demonstrated their power to require the thing to be 
done.... 

Lovingly, 
Len. 


The Players, April 5, 1914 
Dear Laura:— 

. . . I was sick at heart last night. I was in Union Square yesterday, 
and saw the unemployed clubbed. I’ve seen such things for 20 years 
now, but I can’t get used to it. It lifts my stomach every time I see a 
policeman take his night stick in both his hands and bring it down 
with all his might on a human being’s skull! And then, when he does 
it, the crowd come about me and ask me if 1 won't make a complaint 
against the cop and have him fired! As if I could! And as if I would! 
What's the difference between a club and a complaint? Even the cops 
think there is a difference. This very cop, who knows me, asked me 
afterwards if I were to make a complaint against him. I reassured him. 

“Only to you, Bill,” I said. “I think it is as wrong for you to beat 
up that man as it would be for me to attempt to hurt you.” 

And he was mystified. He couldn't understand it. 
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That’s all. I'm going off for a long, quiet walk with G. It’s good 
for me to have her near to see once in a while. She is out of all this, 
and understands. 


The Players, April 14, 1914 
Dear Laura:— 

You are improving. This letter, which came today, is only pardy 
foolish. And the foolish parts are as follows: 

You say there are no classes, only just people. And before that you 
had said that you could do nothing with a “developed Easterner.” So 
there are not just people. There are Westerners and Easterners. 

Having given a foolish reason, you go on logically enough to draw 
a foolish conclusion; no use for you to come East on a job. 

Then you jump like a fighter on me for not teaching people to think 
for themselves. Read my article on education in the current Harper’s)? 
That’s a success already. Students are writing to me about it in a way 
which shows that they are thinking. They say they can’t understand 
me, and so reveal in-what they ask the fact that they are thinking. 

I enclose clippings, most of which will disclose to you that I have 
made a winning fight for free speech. I'll tell you enough to connect 
the clippings, and Id like to have Doctor show them to Older and 
repeat the story to him. 

All winter the unemployed have been agitating: speaking, parading, 
going to churches. They aroused a lot of feeling, and no little foolish 
fear. But every once in a while the police butted in and made arrests 
or clubbed somebody. The Free Speech League would then put either 
Leonard Abbott or myself on the job. I usually found out what the 
police were ordered by the Mayor to do or not do, told the “mob” in 
a short address, and stayed to see that they could do what was allowed. 
And while we were there nothing happened, till Saturday a week ago. 
Then there was a series of “riots.” The orders of the Chief of Police 
and of the Inspector. were all right, but the cops, gathered en masse 
in the crowd, as plain-clothes men and as uniformed police, sought 
and found excuses to bang in, causing riots. 

I saw the new Commissioner, told him he had only to get his orders 
to the cops, man for man. And he did that. Also I suggested that he 
have the police on hand, but out of sight. My prediction was that there 


1 “How to Get an Education Even in College,” Harper’s Weekly, Apr. 11, 1914. 
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would be no trouble, if this were done. And he did it. The papers 
howled at the risk. But Mr. Woods (the Commissioner) stuck to his 
plan. It was carried out,—under my old friend Chief Schmiteberger. 
And there was no trouble. None whatsoever. 

You will see that it is regarded as a victory and a precedent for free 
speech. The whole town seems to have got the significance of the 


day.... 


To Allen Suggett 
The Players, Apr. 16, 1914 
Dear Allen:— 

...A funny thing has happened. Some of my friends have pro- 
tested that I was hurting myself by appearing so much among the un- 
employed, the Anarchists and the I.W.W.’s. They said I was coming 
to be regarded as one of that bunch. Not that I cared. But here the 
other day, a society of business churchmen framed up a debate: that 
the conviction of Tannenbaum was un-Christian and they asked me 
to take the affirmative, the Christian side; and they asked for the nega- 
tive a clergyman, Dr. Parkhurst. I think that is rich. I am still asso- 
ciated with Christianity, and the clergyman with the anti-Christ. 

Love to all, 
Len. 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
The Players, Apr. 27, 1914 
Dear Dot:— 

Your letter with Jane’s essay came just now. The essay is good. It 
is clear, connected and all short sentences. I like short sentences. Tell 
Jane for me not to think of writing as different from talking. It 
shouldn't be. One should write as nearly as possible as one talks, when 
one is talking connectedly. Her view of being rich is also good, but 
it is subject to review, I’m afraid. 

You tempt me into a discussion of education, apropos of my Harper’s 
articles and your experience. I shall resist. All that I will say is that 
you are not to forget that I am discussing theory, and that we do not 
know yet how to carry out the new theory. We see children get an 
interest, go ahead on it and learn. But we don’t see always how to 
start, develop or steer the child’s interest. And, as for my articles, they 
are meant to set students to thinking about education, not to convince 
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them. You, of course, who have children to educate, must get results; 
by the right means when you can, but,—you have to get results. I 
wouldn't sacrifice a child of mine to a theory of mine, or anybody’s 
else. You know my motto: “Do not practice what you preach.” 

I have been out to the Morristown School. I went with John Reed, 
the war correspondent (for the World and the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine), who was a pupil there. He was to give a talk on his experiences 
in Mexico, and I introduced him. I met the faculty, saw the boys and 
a little of the school. It is good. The boys (about 70) are unself- 
conscious, interested, and they are self-governing. Jack Reed stands up 
for the school, and a mother who went with us (Mrs. Mabel Dodge) 
said it saved her boy, now there, by catching his interest. Indeed, all 
I hear and heard and saw was good, but I wouldn't, I think, change 
your plans for Groton. . . . 


The Players, June 6, 1914 
Dear Dot:— 

I am going abroad, leaving here Tuesday, June 9, and I’m likely to 
be gone a month or more. All my big businesses for the West fell 
through, so I cut out the lesser affairs to take up an offer of a maga- 
zine to write something about England as it is today... . 

I'm sorry I'm not to see you, and Jack, and the rest, Especially Jack, 
however, since I did want to have a walk and a talk with him. But I'll 
see him when he comes East. I have thought of writing to him, but 
that isn’t the same. I don’t feel his age; can’t get his nature and I 
might do more harm than good. Maybe you can interpret it to him or 
suppress It. 

What I'd say, in some form to him, is that schools and colleges are 
just about in the state that other institutions are. Education is dead. 
Teaching is routine and learning is drudgery. This is largely because 
we have gone over the same things in the same way for so many gen- 
erations that we have all forgotten what the sciences we teach and 
learn are for. There is a fascination, there is something akin to poetry 
in the way mathematics works, always true, always exact; and the laws 
of numbers are truly wonderful. I can imagine the interest in them to 
the discoverers of the principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc. 
And I can imagine, too, what sport it would be for a student to work 
out the puzzle of mathematical problems under an inspired teacher 
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who saw the wonder of it all. Jack will find no such teacher. He might 
look for, and he might himself find, these miracles of nature in mathe- 
matics. But he doesn’t have to. His mind may not lean that way. In 
that case he must do the best he can to develop his own interest, and, 
if he-has none in numbers, it is some fun to use the study of mathe- 
matics as a sort of battle with one’s self: take it as a hardship, and put 
himself to it; make himself do it. I used to do that, and sometimes I 
beat myself to it, forcing myself to win. It was good practice for the 
will-power. 

But the point is that Jack will find something,—some studies that 
will interest him, possibly at school, surely at college, and in order to 
get the chance to get at these, he is required to learn certain other 
things. All right, let him say to himself, I'll do, somehow, what I must 
to have the privilege of doing what I want. This is hard. Everything 
required of a student is good; it is interesting. Only it isn’t taught so. 
It is required. Think of having to require history when the free read- 
ing of it is so full of interest and meaning, even to a boy! Why not 
read with him the histories called for: American or Greek and Roman? 
And, if you do, call his attention to the nobility, and the meanness, 
the efficiency and the sloppy weakness of grown-ups. In other words, 
let Jack get once the sense of irreverence for—us; for Man in the Mak- 
ing. Show him that the great conquerors were great robbers; that the 
people were great fools, and,—so lead him to look back of the printed 
page to what's between the lines. And tell him how the historians do 
not point out; they do not see the meaning of what they relate. 

The Puritans, who did to others what they ran away to escape from 
in England, are rich] 

It’s no use trying in a letter to go into details. The idea is to get 
Jack to have his own, extra-legal, unorthodox interest in his studies, 
so that he can smile and wink at his text-books, and think. 

Ask him questions. Ask why some boys are born rich, others poor; 
some strong, others weak? If he gives conventional answers, kick the 
ground out from under him and them. I don’t know what he has to 
study, but in reading, sing for him the balanced melodies of poetry and 
the beautiful harmony of good prose. Get him to listen for the sound 
of it; not only the meaning, the music. That’s easy to do. You can 
give him that in Latin verse, can’t you? Or, is your Latin all gone, like 
mine? But principally, chuck his mind full of big questions and dis- 
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respect for the little we know; and tell him that his generation has 
more to discover than all the other generations together learned. That’s 
true, And I believe they'll do it. Pm sure they'll get some science out 
of my subject. I'd like to tell Jack what poppycock all the books on 
politics, government, sociology, etc., are,—all but five or six, and they 
are not right or complete. It’s all to be done all over by some boy, like 
Jack; not Jack. I don’t say Jack will do it. He shouldn't unless he jolly 
well wants to. All he has to get now, soon, is some interest in some 
phase of life and,—ignorance; except, of course, that as a first step to 
that, he must get into Groton. 
I wish him well. Love to you all. 


To John Reed 
The Players, June 6, 1914 
Dear Jack:— 

President's Wilson’s idea, as Y see it, and his speech, as I feel it, are 
as important as his policy for Mexico and the world. And I mean that 
it would be as world-moving to have it stated as to have it done. Lit- 
erally, I mean this. It is light we go by, not alone act, and motion. 
These follow. So it is the new ideal of the President that is the pro- 
gressive power in this progressive age. He is doing, doing, doing, and 
it is really wonderful what he is getting done. But it is the conviction 
he is spreading that good and beautiful ideas and ideals work; that is 
the biggest achievement of his. And his inspiration is not enough 
stated. He doesn’t talk enough. The idea back of his Mexico policy isn’t 
yet doing its best work among the people, and you could put it to 
work, if you could have your talk with him and put out his idea in 
a wrapping of your observations and experiences. But the only way to 
do that; to get him to see it, is to have a conversation with him your- 
self and not show him, but let him see it. 

And, Jack, don’t forget his great responsibility. Faithfully, regard 
every word of his as confidential, as his, till he most explicitly lets you 
use it.’ 

Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 
1 Reed wished to have an interview with the President on the subject of 


Mexico, from which he had recently returned. This was arranged, but the inter- 
view was never published. 
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To Laura Steffens 
10, Cornwall Terrace, 
Regents Park, N.W., 
June 17, 1914 

Dear Laura:— 

My ship got in. Many others are not just now; the papers had about 
scven marine accidents today, mostly to liners, and there had been half 
a dozen others during the last fortnight. But the “Kronprinz Wilhelm” 
did for me, and on record time, too. She got to Plymouth Sunday 
night, and a midnight train put us in London early Monday a.m. 

I had intended to go to a hotel, but Mrs. Fels was at the train. She 
hadn’t come only to meet me. Zimbalist, the violinist, is almost an 
adopted son of hers, and his fiancée, Alma Gluck, the opera singer, was 
on my boat and train. Mrs. Fels and Zimbalist were to meet them and 
me. And so, when Zimbalist carried off Miss Gluck, Mrs. Fels took the 
next best thing, which was me. And here I've been ever since. 

I didn’t finish my story on the boat. The Captain left New York 
Tuesday, at 1 a.m. and was bound to get to England on Sunday, and 
did (at 11:55 p.M.), but he shook the old “Kronprinz” so that it was 
no use trying to work. The result is that I have had that to do this 
week. I am rewriting it really. I wish I could run things off the way 
some writers can. I have started on my English job nevertheless, seeing 
M.P.’s and others who know what’s what. Appointments are making 
for next week, too, so that I shall soon be in the midst of that. Then 
there are some big strikes on the Continent which I shall see, as I can. 

London is interesting just now, though not in my way. It’s the 
height of the season for everything: society, politics, theatres, horse 
shows, racing, and all the English are here. The last time, all the men 
I wanted to see were gone; it was August or September, which is the 
season for strikes. But I like to see the outward signs of the high life 
as I go about on the buses in my quest for good and evil. Even the 
shops are wonderful. Sometimes I walk down or up town, and I take 
the main thoroughfares, of course. There I see the women buying, buy- 
ing, buying, and I often follow them in to see the sights. They are 
worth while. 

I think Liberty’s is one of the most beautiful sights in the world.— 


But you know all about that. 
Len. 
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London, Sunday, June 29(?), 1914 
Dear Laura:— 

Im leaving here tomorrow for Paris, but I don’t know what my 
address there will be, nor how long I'll stay in France. I want to get 
in touch with the French labor movement; with the whole continental 
movement. The English now have given me a Parisian start,—some 
good introductions, and I'll follow the trail wherever it leads. 

It’s no easy job getting facts here. You can’t walk into any man’s 
office and ask him pertinent questions. You can’t even get into his 
office. Introductions are required, and they are hard to get,—the right 
kind. And, then, when you get in, they don’t know what I am talk- 
ing about. They may be grafters, but they not only don’t know it, they 
don’t know what graft is. They think it’s something bad, and they 
know it is something good. In other words, graft here is a vested in- 
terest; a reward of merit, and, sought by all, is highly respectable. Eng- 
land is on a lower stage of corruption than the U. S. 

And I feel that I can't say that convincingly to Englishmen. I can 
put it over to our people; they understand enough for that. But Eng- 
lishmen? Never. Not even the most intelligent. I’ve seen Wells (H. G.) 
(today) and the Chestertons, radical Members of Parliament, and some 
of the best journalists. They don’t understand. I’ve got to write to and 
for our public only. I'm sorry. But only an Englishman can muck- 
rake England for the English; and he'll have a tougher job than I had 
in “the States.” 

That’s all. I must go to bed. It’s late, and there’s too much to tell to 
write a letter. And it isn’t formed in my own mind yet. All I am sure 
of is that the facts about the corruption of England,—facts I can’t begin _ 
to get,—would make us look,—well, not so bad. 

Good night. Love to all. 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
The Players, New York, 
Sept. 18, 1914 

Dear Dot:— 

. . « Well, I went to England, did some work there, and then tried 
Paris. My idea was to get my inquiries started, form connections, and 
come back. Then the labor situation in Italy became acute, and I went 
to Rome. That was hard work. Having no Italian, I was unable to do 
much, but I found a quiet, pleasant place out in the country and sat 
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down to do the writing I had planned to do. And that I did. I’ve 
brought back two good fiction stories which I can place,—if the war- 
interest will give me enough of the minds of the editors to get a read- 
ing. When the war broke out I was at peace, and I stayed where I 
was till I had finished off my work down to the last period. Then I 
went to Florence, found G. there and we searched together for a ship 
home. There were not many, but we finally got one at Venice, It was 
` a Greek ship, but it was ordered to go up the Adriatic to take on the 
200 to 300 Americans who were clamoring to go home. There were a 
lot of G.'s friends there, and we all piled on that Greek ship among 
the cockroaches, rats and bedbugs, and sailed. This was just 23 days 
ago. She went down the Adriatic to her own port Patras, Greece, lay 
there two days, which I spent at Athens. Then she steamed out among 
the islands, around Italy, across the Mediterranean and so, slowly, 
home. We arrived yesterday. 
I enjoyed the voyage. Most of the passengers hated it, and kicked 
and kicked and kicked. It was highly amusing. . . . 


Dear Dot:— The Players, Sept. 30, 1914 


. -. Your letter, —part of it, jarred me. So did Lou’s. I had no idea 
you would worry. As a matter of fact, the moment the war broke out 
I wrote to Lou or Laura; and I think to both, saying I was all right, 
had no intention to go to the front and, being comfortable, would stay 
where I was, unless Italy declared war. But,—and this is what I want 
to make very clear. I want to feel free to go away at will, without 
reporting; to stay quietly at work anywhere, or even to go to a war, 
without feeling that I ought to be systematic about rendering an ac- 
count. I shall not run any unnecessary risks. It is not professional to 
do so. I used to tell my war correspondents that they were sent out to 
get the news and get it to me. I didn’t care if they personally got 
killed, but I did object to having them risk the paper’s money and my 
news service. And I act upon this principle myself. . . . 


To Laura Steffens 


Darta The Players, Oct. 3, 1014 


I've pretty near caught up in my routine, and, I think, answered all 
the letters I had to answer. My duty is done, therefore. I can write 
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now for fun and love. It’s odd that my disposition to shirk a duty 
should grow as it does. It works out even in a professional way. If I 
want eagerly to write something and then go and get an “order” for 
it, I lose my zest. I prefer to write something else. That was what 
made it so hard to do the Boston book. And a friend of mine, Hutchins 
Hapgood, a very old, old friend, has declared that, for that reason, my 
Boston book was a sin. 

And yet, I am and have been going about asking editors to send me 
to Mexico. I’d like to watch and report the peace settlement there, and 
then, perhaps, go over and see them make peace in Europe. And two 
editors are considering letting me carry out that program. I’m not sure, 
but I may start south soon as a peace correspondent. And then I'll 
have to do my duty. At present, however, I'm awfully eager to go 
and do it. 

The trouble really is that the editors can’t see anything but war. 
They can't foresee the interests of February-June of next year. It may 
run to war, but not as now; not to the exclusion of all else. 

I was down at Everybody's office yesterday with George Creel, who 
wrote a fierce attack on Hiram Johnson for the October Everybody’s. 
The editor had a long, long telegram signed by a lot of people: Older, 
Heney, Lissner, et al, denying, questioning, offsetting Creel’s, and 
there were contradictory, special wires from fellows like Kent. It must 
be a beehive of protest in the Progressive camp. For Creel is a Pro- 
gressive. But the question was, what to do with all these refutations of 
Creel’s article. It was decided to print them, of course, and Frederick 
Palmer’s war article had to be cut,—two pages, to make way for Hiram. 
Won't Palmer be mad? But the Progressives will have a square deal. 
Creel may reply, but he must be brief. It’s a funny story, as seen from 
here, a tragedy there, no doubt, but editorially a comedy. 


Send this to Doctor. He loves rows and scandals, and will especially 
like this. 


Good night. 
Lovingly, 
Len. 
The Players, Oct. 10, 1914 
Dear Laura:— 


Between you, you and Lou have landed pretty hard upon me, and 
made an impression which may last. As I wrote to Allen, I considered 
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what you said about my becoming weak. And I can’t decide that. It 
may be so. If it is there is no help for it, since it must be constitutional. 
Grandpa and dad “retired,” either literally or in effect, rather early, 
and something happened to me about the time I was half-way along 
in my Boston book. It lasted till Josephine died, and then for a year, 
so that some people thought it was her death that did it. I know better. 
I know they were wrong. And, by the same token, I know that it is 
all wrong for you and Lou to blame it upon G. I know it is no one’s 
fault. I not only sense this truth in myself, I have friends of my age 
to whom the same thing has happened and to the writers among them 
in the same way. It is something like the change of life in women, and 
some of us speak of it in that phrase. What it is I don’t know, of 
course; nor does anyone else. The French know it best. Their writers 
are more subject to it; the Italians next, and the Germans suffer from 
it. Kipling is the only example I recall among the English writers, but 
he has it bad. 

Most writers get over it; and I think I am. I haven’t done much 
work, but I have done good work in the last year, and this summer 
I did two long stories of the style and force of which I am sure. 

You bade me ask my friends if what you said was not true. No one 
here thinks I lack strength. I po a lot of things, outside of writing, and 
I do them vigorously. It makes people smile to speak of weakness in 
relation to me. There are those who say I don’t work enough, but 
they judge by the output. My best professional friends know that I 
write very slowly, and they think I shouldn’t. And I wish myself that 
I didn’t feel that I had to take such pains. But I like to, and I think 
it pays; it shows in the finish of my writings. 

But there’s something in my philosophy which holds me up a little. 
I have come to see that things I want to do are done even if I don’t do 
them. Ideas are in the air, apparently, as we all say, and it is remark- 
able how often I see mine executed before me by others. I don’t be- 
grudge this. I am not so eager to do myself as I am to see things done. 
And philosophically I am convinced that all that should be is worked 
out by one or another of us “voices.” 

TIl ask you to send this letter on to Lou. It is as much an answer 
to her as to you; and as little. And you may not have your opinion 
of me or my condition changed by it. Which is all right. But don’t 
say, and don't think that I don’t love you both. I may not say it or 
even show it, but I do. 
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To Allen H. Suggett 
The Players, Nov. 4, 1914 
Dear Allen:— 

The elections are over. We haven't yet the certain returns, but enough 
to see that the old gangs have won all over the country; excepting 
only in California. And I can’t make out from today’s reports whether 
Heney has won or lost. The first reports were that he had lost, and 
I had today from his brother, Ben, a letter saying he and Frank did 
not expect to win. I’m sorry. I'm sorry for Frank personally, as 1 am 
for La Follette, whose crowd lost Wisconsin, and all the other good 
fellows who have made the long fight and lost. But that is only per- 
sonally. In the bigger sense I can't lose any more; not J, myself. I'm 
not sure enough of what is right to put my heart into any political 
contest to be stabbed and stepped on. Taking the long range view I 
can see progress everywhere and the laws of biology and sociology 
work out to some other end than mine by other paths than those I 
have traced out. 

Our purposes and Nature’s get crossed; our ethics run counter to 
her physical laws, and so our bubbles break. But my interest now is 
to find out her ways, not mine, and more and more I want what she 
wants. Nor is this reverence or religion. It’s the scientific spirit; not 
the scientist's; that, too, is personal and concerned with short measures. 
I'd like to get back to where I was when a student abroad, twenty 
years ago. I decided then that what we needed was an ethics and a 
social order founded upon the laws of biology. But I turned from 
ethics to morals because biology hadn't laid its own foundation yet; 
and I studied human conduct as it actually behaved. And it has been 
a rich study; so rich that I often forgot my ultimate purpose. And 
that's why I was personal and emotional. And I’m those things yet in 
some degree; too much so. But at least I can see that I was nearer 
right at first. We can’t solve economic problems with morality; it's 
the other way. 

This idea is what I'm putting into these stories I am writing. For 
it’s no use telling the thing direct. We men and women are as little 
children. We must talk and be taught in parables. 

But I'm personal about Frank Heney. He could have whatever he 
asked for, if 1 had my way. Which isn’t very scientific, is ic? 

I expect to be seeing Joe, Little Joe, tomorrow. Next week, I mean 
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to run up and see Jack. I'll call on Boston, too, while I’m about it. 
And then,—then I think I'll go to Mexico. I wouldn’t mind spending 
the winter at Mexico City, if it is as it is painted. But I want to do 
at least one article on that situation. It’s the land question at its clear- 
est; and peace-making at its plainest. 
Love to all, Allen. 
Affectionately, your brother, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To John Reed 
The Players, Nov. 19, 1914 
Dear Jack:— 

Your letter prompts me. I waited to write to you before; but I 
didn’t want to, either. Mabel was showing me your cables, telling me 
about you, and it was all so up in the air that I felt out of it. And 
I still do. There is nothing I can say about it. I refer, of course, to your 
love for ——. I’m in the state about that which you will be in some 
day, the cool state. You are up in the air now. It’s good to be up in 
the air. It’s beautiful to be in love. The emotional state of love is the 
most beautiful thing in the world. Of course it is. And the fact that 
it doesn’t last has no power and no right to shadow the presence of it. 
Something else as good or even better may follow it. That is marriage. 
But neither you nor I nor anyone else can foresee whether the promise 
of the first stage is kept in the second. So there is nothing to be said 
as to it. 

All I wish is that it will be good, all good, forever. 

And that’s what Mabel seems to wish. I have seen a good deal of 
her, and I can tell you she is either very noble or very much in love 
with you. She wants you to be always hers, in some sense, and she 
means to be always yours. She thinks she understands you. And she 
certainly takes you as you are. She freed you once, when you went 
away; and she frees you now. She says it would be better for her and 
you and your relations, if there were no sex love in them. And she so 
acts. There has been no occasion to comfort her. She trembles for 
, but not for you or for herself. And it’s all very real; very con- 
vincing. 

I think you may feel free as to Mabel. I mean that she has con- 
vinced me that she wishes you to be. 

As to your writing, maybe you will let me say a word. It’s only a 
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guess. But I think you are full of good stuff. The things you see and 
hear in Paris and London and on the field would probably hold me 
spell-bound with interest if you should sit down and tell them to me. 
My eager eyes, my curious questions, would draw them from you in 
vivid forms. In other words, you have missed your audience. You 
don't realize how interested we are and how interesting you are. I 
urged this view on Hovey,’ and bade him call you home for a day 
or two; just long enough to get a sense of our interest and our igno- 
rance and our knowledge. For we are getting what you wanted to 
give: a grasp of the war as a whole. The mind-seeing is being done, 
in some fashion. This is the best point of view of the war as a whole. 
N. Y. gets the most news from the most places, and all the comments. 
And we have the perspective, too, which you have not and cannot 
have. 1 think you should tell us what you see and hear, just as you 
did in Mexico. The firing line isn’t the line of most interest. Paris and 
France, the French and German people, these are what we can’t 
picture. 

Hovey wouldn't take my advice. He wants you to stay. He is sure 
you will come through and do it yet. Well, you will, if you will only 
trust your eyes and ears again. Your views on Mexico were not nearly 
so good as your descriptions and narrative. And that will be so for 
some years yet. You're not wise, Jack; not yet. But you certainly can 
see and you certainly can write. 

And, with that, I'll end this footless letter. It doesn’t matter if you 
fail in this war; you are a success. And it ought to help you find your- 
self again to be not nervous about the situation. Hovey doesn’t worry. 
He understands you professionally as well as Mabel does personally. 
So it’s all right. 

I'm booked to sail for Vera Cruz next Wednesday to get the politics 
of Mexico. I may not go. They are fighting again. War seems to be on 
between Carranza and Villa. So I may not start. I can’t be an eye- 
witness. I have to come down to mere mind-sight. It’s no use for me 


to see battles. I must try to grasp the war; as you must some day, 
when you get eye-blind as I am. 
God bless you, Jack. 


Affectionately, 
L. Steffens 


1 Carl Hovey, editor of Metropolitan Magazine. 
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To Laura Steffens 
Hoteles y Restaurant “Diligencias,” 
Diaz Menendez y Cia., 
Vera Cruz, December 5, 1914 
Dear Laura:— 

Havana, Progreso, and now here. Yesterday I arrived, and I got to 
work at once. And it’s interesting. It’s “the” revolution; not only the 
Mexican revolution, but the very same they had in France and long 
for in England and Germany and Russia. Americans are disgusted 
at the inconvenience to them, the injury to their business, and they 
go wild in descriptions of the base character of the Mexicans. But I 
find that the Mexicans want important things; things which we all 
ought to want: economic, not alone political independence and liberty. 
I can get a good article here. 

My plan is to see the Carranza leaders here, then get somehow to 
Mexico City and see Zapata and Villa. The railroad is cut. Everything 
is cut. Even the water supply, which makes this city very insanitary 
as well as stinkingly offensive. I can’t, therefore, go to Mexico City 
direct. And I’m not sure that I can make it at all. But I’ll hear more 
later. I may get around by Tampico; or Tampico, Galveston, and 
Laredo or El Paso. It is not impossible that, if all lines are cut, I may 
go to California and wait. For the war doesn’t interest me; only the 
politics and the economics. And while I can learn a lot about that 
here, I don’t want to stay too long on one side. I'm too sympathetic. 
The Americans with their narrow, sordid, selfish rage would help to 
keep me straight. But al? the Mexican parties want what I want them 
to want. The differences, so far as I can feel them, are personal. 
Vanity, ambition, greed,—all the human weaknesses are freed and 
counting against the ideals of Mexico, but, of course, they are present; 
we must expect them, and for the Good there is the tremendous power 
of the quiet hope of the people,—some 200 years old. Oh, it is rich, 
human and significant. It’s the old story of the true and the beau- 
tiful being so covered with dirt that one can hardly see it. Fortunately 
I have been a miner so long that I can see gold in the rock. I am not 
discouraged by quartz. My mill can find out the best yellow stuff, and 
I realize my advantage when I talk to the other reporters here. They 
are discouraged, depressed, hopeless, seeing only the surface dirt. 

It is not easy to get mail out of here. The P.O. opens letters and 
neglects to ship them, so I'll write only when, as today, I know some- 
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one who will take out a letter and mail it at some point in the U. S. 
I may try the mail, too, but you may not hear from me regularly. 
It's not much use to write either. Do so, but don’t count on my re- 
ceiving what you send. Love to all. 


The Players, New York, 
Mar. 10, 1915 
Dear Laura:— 

. .. I'm doing short stories. They are only to fill in the time till I 
can have it decided what I’m to do. I prefer Mexico, but the maga- 
zines aren’t interested. I may have to go to Los Angeles on the trials 
of the dynamiters. And one magazine is talking of Germany. Yester- 
day a committee of Rock Island stockholders asked me, begged me, 
to muckrake the management of their company. I don’t believe any 
editor would let me do that. And it doesn’t matter. I am interested 
in the police and the local Anarchists, with their idiotic bombs, and 
I like my little stories. One of these I’m doing for Life. I proposed to 
the editors thereof at lunch the other day a short short-story contest, 
and I think they'll do it. They sent me a check to pay for the idea. 
I returned the check, but it makes me sure they will try out the plan, 
which is to tempt all the best short-story writers to put their art into 
a very, very short, but complete little story. I said less than 1,000 words. 
Some say it is impossible, but I've got one nearly finished and it’s 
under 700. Another, longer, is at Everybody's now. 

It’s lovely here: cold, but sunny, and I’m seeing opera and plays 
with G. 

That’s all, for the present. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


The Players, Mar. 31, 1915 
Dear Laura:— 
I’ve got interested in a series of “Little Stories of a Big Store,”* 
which I’m doing for Everybody's. That is to say, they took the first; 
asked for more, and I’m sending them today the second. The third 


is bubbling now in my head. I may start it here at this desk, when 
I’ve written to you and to Lou. 


1 “Master of Women,” Everybody’s, June, 1915; “Pop's Ribbon Thief,” Every- 
body's, Sept., 1915; "Pop's Place for Sassy Sally,” Everybody's, Dec., 1915. 
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It’s decided that 1 go West, as soon as I please, and I please soon. 
I have to go, first, to Washington to get the state and diplomatic end 
of the Jap question,—for the Metropolitan.’ I must stop at Chicago 
for Darrow's statement of the McNamara contract; and at Denver for 
a story: “Why They Hate Ben Lindsey in Denver”—for Everybody's; 
and I may go then to Los Angeles. Even if I do, however, I think 
I'd like to join you-all at San Francisco for the whole drive down and 
back. But of that later. 


To the Editor of the New York Evening Post 
The Players, April 16, 1915 
Dear Sir:— 

Mr. Robert Dunn’s war reports were brilliant, as you say. Some of 
us reporters regard them as the most successful visualization of the 
European battle-lines. It is just for you to be proud of them. But they 
are what they are in part because Mr. Dunn has the trait which you 
regret. He is indiscreet.’ 

I was his editor once. I know him, and his work,—well; and I know 
that he cannot suppress a significant fact. He may want to. He is a 
gentleman; he has the instinct to be “discreet,” “polite,” “safe.” He has 
big prejudices and a sense of the conventions. He used to warn me 
not to give him certain assignments, because they called for reports 
of persons and movements he despised. I was never afraid of his pre- 
conceptions. When that man takes pen in hand he cannot tell a lie 
or omit a truth. And he not only reports what he sees truly, he re- 
ports it all as it happens; no matter whom it hurts. And many are the 
times when, as in this case, his shots hurt nobody but Robert Dunn. 

It did not seem to me that he “bragged” of those two shots he fired 
from the German trenches. He was there under fire, and he told all 
about it; all that was significant. He observed and he reported that 
the soldiers on the firing-line have none of that war-like, hateful 
spirit which we who are far in the rear feel and express in our con- 
troversies about the war. It is all in the day’s work there. And to 

1 “California and the Japanese,” Collier's, Mar. 25, 1916. The Lindsey story 
was never published. 

2 On Feb. 27, 1915, Robert Dunn had published in the New York Evening 
Post a description of a night spent by him and John Reed, both correspondents, 
in the German trenches. He had said that “both fired twice, turn and turn 


about, wicked, full-fledged franc-tireurs.” There was immediate protest from 
President Hibben of Princeton, Richard Harding Davis, and many others. 
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illustrate this highly significant truth, he tells us that he and the 
other correspondent with him took an offered rifle from an officer, and 
fired a couple of shots into the dark. Dunn shows in his report that 
after they came away from the trenches they recovered their point 
of view. They were aware of what they had done. And it would have 
been “discreet” to suppress any mention of it. But Dunn mentioned it; 
of course he did; he couldn't help it. And he shouldn’t have helped it. 
And neither should you have cut it out, as you wished you had. It is 
one of the most significant facts reported from the front. It shows 
that you, and I, and Dunn's critics would fall in the trenches into the 
spirit of actual war; the careless spirit of passionless shooting into the 
dark. 

Dunn says it means, and he suggested in his “story” that this spirit 
is so passionless that the trenches are the place to start the movement 
to end the war! 

Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, 
June 2, 1915 

Dear Laura:— 

I've been working hard down here, and rather emotionally, so I’m 
tired out and depressed. But no doubt the trouble with me really is 
that I'm beaten. I’m to make one more try tomorrow, but without 
any hope. 

As you know, I wanted Los Angeles County to dismiss without 
trying them the cases of the two dynamiters. They had promised the 
McNamaras not to pursue the other suspects; they made other prom- 
ises which they broke. And though there was a new district attorney, 
and he showed me that the engagement of one district attorney did 
not bind his successor, I held that the obligation, if not legal, was at 
least moral. But also I pointed out the better way. And the district 
attorney began to see. It took time, and work, but he has looked 
into the sun a little. He put it up to me, however, to show him that 
others could see it as I did and as he might, by getting my group of 
business men together and persuading them to stand by him. A per- 
fectly reasonable demand. And I thought I could do it. And I think 
I can, if they'll give me a hearing. But they won't meet me. They 
promised to, and then didn’t. This was today. 
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I'm advised by the two who came to quit. They say the others are 
afraid to come, afraid I'll persuade them, and that they have com- 
municated together and decided to stay away. But I can’t leave it so. 
I must go out and call their promise tomorrow, see them face to face, 
and take their refusals or rebuffs that way... . 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Clinton Hollister 
The Players, New York, 
July 12, 1915 

Dear Clinton:— 

It was a pleasant surprise to me to receive today your letter from 
Las Bolitas; and to observe that your writing is better already than 
mine is. I can read yours. I doubt if you can read mine. And you were 
sick in bed, too. 

Your reference to the dam carried me back to the time when you 
and Jane and I made one. We were all younger then, and I was bigger. 

You express the hope that I may get you into the school. I don’t 
think I'll have to. Your mother can do that. And, besides, that isn’t 
so hard. The hard thing to do is to get the school into you. Which 
nobody can do for you; that you will have to do for yourself. 

I am here in New York, waiting around for the news to decide 
what I shall do next. It looks as if we might have trouble with Ger- 
many, and some people, not I, fear we may have to fight her. And 
we may. Nations are like men; and men are like boys. They some- 
times think they have to fight. It is so much easier to fight than to be 
reasonable, patient and truly proud. Well, if we go to war, some of the 
things I intended to write would be not read. People would be inter- 
ested only in war. So I am waiting. Meanwhile I am writing some 
stories, for I’m a story-teller, you know. A story-teller among grown-ups 
is different from a story-teller among children. A boy story-teller is a 
sort of a liar. A man story-teller is one who has a truth to tell and, 
to make it more acceptable, puts it in the form of a lie. 

Grown-ups are funnier than children, Clint. 

Love to all. 

Your uncle, 
Lincoln Steffens 
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To Col. E. M. House 
New York, July 31, 1915 
My dear Col. House— 

An article in the N. Y. Times, giving what seems to be an authentic 
account of a plan to bring together the heads of Mexican factions and 
set up a provisional government under some former member of 
Madero’s cabinet, stirs me to write a few lines of protest. 

Madero’s cabinet betrayed Madero into compromises which betrayed 
his cause. 

To ask Villa and Carranza to get together is like asking Wilson and 
Roosevelt to get together. Nay. It is more like asking Bill Haywood 
and Judge Gary to get together. They want the same thing: the good 
of the working-man. 

It looks to me as if this were a plan imposed upon the President to 
beat Carranza and the revolution, when he and his cause are approach- 
ing victory. Villa is beaten. Zapata is in the field; but no one else has 
any power or any hope down there. And, I observe, “American 
financiers are to finance the provisional government.” 

If I were a Mexican, I would fight this to the death. As an Ameri- 
can, it all goes to prove to me that we are as incapable of seeing and 
of going straight abroad as at home. 

Yours very earnestly, 
Lincoln Steffens 


Washington, D. C., 
August 7, 1915 
My dear Col. House: 

I came down here to watch this A. B. C. conference and this is the 
impression I got of it: 

Carranza has practically conquered Mexico in a military sense. Two 
small factions are standing out against him, and it will take a short 
time to defeat them, if they are not further encouraged by the United 
States and other foreign interests. Otherwise it may take months. 
Meanwhile, I learn from Mr. Luis Cabrera that Carranza is putting 
out his military decrees according to the program he explained to me 
when I was in Vera Cruz; according to the program which I am in- 
formed he had laid before the President much longer ago than that. 
These decrees are not political—they are economic. In a large measure 
they are permissive. They tell the Mexican people what they may do 
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with the resources of Mexico, and they go into effect only as the people 
act upon them. Thus while they are autocratic in form and emanate 
from an oligarchy, they are really laying the foundation of an economic 
democracy: something the world has never seen before. In other words, 
the revolution is coming rapidly to an end, with Carranza and the 
Carranzistas on top. 

Now you know what I think of them. I believe that the dominating 
members of that group are sincere, earnest, radical. Their good conduct 
does not depend upon their good character. They are bound to do what 
is right, as all men with visions are, simply because they see it. There- 
fore I trust they are like some of the best reformers we have ever 
known in this country. 

And the opposition is perfectly comprehensible to me, for the same 
reason that J have seen the same opposition arise to reform movements 
in this country. The Church and the other privileged interests here 
and abroad and in Mexico are desperately bent upon robbing Carranza 
and the revolution of the fruits of their victory, and it must not be 
done. 

And this conference, it seemed to me, was organized for that very 
purpose. It was made up of the representatives of South American 
governments which are in the state against which the Mexican people 
have arisen in Mexico,—that is to say, they were really the representa- 
tives of the Diaz régime. I understand that they failed to do what they 
met to do, and I am not even sure they are going to be able to meet 
again. But, Col. House, those men were saved from smashing this 
revolution in Mexico simply by their suspicion of the United States. 
And it does seem to me that that South American suspicion is just. 
I have learned since I have been down here that Mr. Paul Fuller, who 
proposed this plan and was carrying it out, is the chief counsel of the 
Catholic Church in the United States! 

Now I was so worked up about all this that I sent word to Mr. 
Lansing, who would not see me, that I intended to write an article 
along these lines, giving the facts somewhat as I have stated them 
above, with my interpretation of them: as a move to betray the 
Mexican revolution. But I told him that if my interpretation was not 
right I would take a hint from him not to write the article, and he 
sent me a word by Mr. Richard Crane, his private secretary, that made 
me decide not to write the article, at least not with the feeling that 
I wanted to put into it. I shall wait, but I do intend to write this last 
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chapter of the history of the Mexican revolution: the American chapter. 

I cannot understand why our Administration does not recognize 
the Carranza government. I heard that you felt that you can’t deal 
with Carranza. Well, some men can’t; Mr. Fuller can’t when he wants 
him to make concessions to the Catholic Church; the Harvester Trust 
can’t when it wants concessions; nobody can move Carranza back- 
ward. But when I was talking with him and he discovered that I was 
friendly to the purpose of the revolution, he showed himself to be a 
most suggestible mind. He is a slow-minded, honest, quick-tempered 
and determined revolutionist; a gentleman, but a radical. 

I wish you would see Mr. Luis Cabrera. It would be most un- 
official. He is going to Boston to see his sisters who are there, and while 
there, he may either phone or write to you and request that he be 
allowed to call, or in some way to see you. Do as you please, but please 
remember also that it is very difficult for any of us to communicate 
with this Administration. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


I leave here tonight to get off by myself and write, so you need not 
answer this. It will be enough if you will excuse it. 
L. S. 


The Players, New York, 
Sept. 13, 1915 
Dear Col. House:— 

- - - The situation as to Mexico seems to have changed very much 
during the month. Villa is practically defeated. Carranza is in military 
control of practically all of Mexico; excepting Zapata’s country: 
Morelos, and a little of the north country. It looks to me as if the 
Administration would have either to recognize Carranza or nobody. 
I still feel sure it will be no mistake to recognize Carranza. 

You quote in your letter the opinions of those that tell you it is im- 
possible to reason with Carranza. It is impossible for anybody to 
reason with Carranza who does not accept the purposes of his policy 
and of the revolution. He is a little like President Wilson himself in 
this. He will discuss with you ways and means of carrying forward 
his intentions, but he won't reconsider his intentions of policy. I think 
I told you that I found his mind very suggestible, but only after I had 
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convinced him of my sympathy with the hopes of revolutionary Mex- 
ico. You say he has not been willing to listen to any plan for Mexico 
that did not include him as chief. This also is true. This does not mean 
that he would not be willing to see another man elected President, but 
he intends to, and I think he should, hold the chieftainship during the 
period of reconstruction. He is certain not to abuse that power and 
he (and all of us who have been down there) are distrustful of some 
of his prominent leaders who, if there should be a regular government 
with precise offices for them, might sell out to American and to Euro- 
pean bribers. Therefore it is, as I understand it, that Carranza does not 
want to set up right away a complete, representative government. And 
he can’t. The Mexican people have never had a free and honest elec- 
tion. They don’t know how to vote. No one knows this better than 
Carranza, and his plan, as I understand it, is to proceed gradually, 
holding little local elections first, say, in the towns; then in the counties, 
and then perhaps in states, and last of all, a national election for a 
congress and a president. 

It is we Americans and foreigners generally who, thinking in po- 
litical terms, are demanding the establishment of a representative gov- 
ernment in Mexico. And, of course, some sort of a government is 
needed. And the Carranza oligarchy, if organized, would be suffi- 
ciently strong to deal responsibly with foreign governments. But this 
revolution is not a political revolution; it is economic. It is directed at 
the establishment of certain fundamental economic changes. These 
changes Carranza is bringing about by decrees. This may seem 
arbitrary and undemocratic, but if you will read the decrees you will 
see that they are mainly permissive: that is to say, they are letting the 
people go back upon certain lands, and do certain things which they 
naturally want to do, and the theory is that if these things are done 
long enough, certain customs will be established which no legislature 


can rescind or repeal at any price. Yours sincerely, 


Lincoln Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 


Dear Allen:— 

... I saw Teddy Friday. His mind is getting to be mechanical. I 
met him in the elevator of the Metropolitan Magazine, and I told 
him about Heney being here. He said: 


The Players, Oct. 3, 1915 
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“It’s a question of democracy. They say autocracies alone are capable 
of efficiency and preparation, and we, of this Republic, etc.” 

That is to say, his mind goes on about its business, regardless of 
what you throw into it.... 


To Laura Steffens 
The Players, Oct. 11, 1915 
Dear Laura:— 

... Gurley Flynn, Tresca and other 1.W.W.’s were forbidden to 
speak in Paterson a few weeks ago and when they insisted were run 
out of town. They appealed to the Free Speech League. We arranged 
for a Free Speech meeting in Paterson, and had a strong list of 
speakers, but on the day of the night set, we were informed that we 
also could not speak. This was clearly illegal, and, therefore, amusing. 
I like to see the police and other officers of the law break it. But the 
League gave up its meeting and Leonard Abbott and I went to Pater- 
son to see the officials. 

A mob which filled the square and main street met us, cheered and 
then quietly escorted us to police headquarters, where the police com- 
missioner and the chief of police met us. They were frightened and 
nervous. Paterson is a manufacturing town; the workers are foreigners 
and radical; and they would have done almost anything we said. I 
made a short speech there once which they seem never to have for- 
gotten. But we were not looking for trouble. Abbott and I interviewed 
the officials, but only to draw them out, show them that they were 
lawbreakers, and to get what we think is the wiser view before the 
city. The reporters were there to hear it. And the officials treated us* 
with respect. It was a rich interview, but too long to quote. The upshot 
was that the officials were to try to get us a chance to have a free 
speech meeting with the Chamber of Commerce and all the city 
officials, later. And that is to be arranged this week. 

When this was over, I went back with Abbott and our local attorney, 
and the mob, to the station, where I took train to N. Y. Abbott stayed 
and attended an I.W.W. meeting at the Socialist headquarters. Tresca 
was to speak there, and Tresca was introduced, but, as an I.W.W. 
forbidden (illegally) to speak, he was arrested. Abbott and the rest 
were escorted by the police to a trolley line, which took them away. 
And Tresca gave bail, which had been provided. 

That's all. I didn’t know the A.P. had reported me arrested or I’d 
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have written before. I am not likely to be arrested in such matters 
ever; I have my own way of fighting; but just now, on the eve of 
my departure for Mexico, I wouldn’t even take the risk of going with 
Abbott to that second meeting. 

I sail on the Ward Line (“Esperanza”) on Oct. 21 via Havana, 
Progreso, and Vera Cruz. That is to say, I have a reservation on that 
boat, and I expect to go. There are interesting developments here in 
the Mexican matter, but I think they will clear in time, and that 
I'll gow... 

rl write again before I sail, but, maybe only briefly. This is to be 
a busy week. Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


The St. Anthony, 

San Antonio, Texas, 

Thursday, Oct. 28, 1915 
Dear Laura:— 

It looks as if we’d get away for Mexico tomorrow at yr a.M. A 
special train has been ordered to take ex-Gov. Lind, Mr. Silliman, the 
new Consul-General, other friends of Carranza and officials and cor- 
respondents to wherever Carranza is. And he is at Torreon today. 

It's only a jaunt for most of these here, and the party will return 
here in a day or two. But I mean to stay, if I can; go with Carranza 
and watch what he does and what is done to him. My subject is the 
American and foreign lobby for oil and other concessions. And I have 
with me Dr. J. W. Slaughter, of the London University, who has been 
working on the Life of Joe Fels. Mrs. Fels sent him along with me 
to get my facts and views so as to take them to England and put 
them over on Wells, Shaw, and the editors and journalists there in 
the hope that we can form a public opinion there to counter the efforts 
of Lord Cowdray and Co., who are working through the British 
Liberal cabinet against the purposes of the Mexican revolution and 
for the foreign oil and other interests. Dr. S. will not stay as long as 
I do. He is in a hurry to go back to England and his job, but I have 
got him interested and,—all right. We'll probably work along with 
Carranza, watch him mould his people into a nation, and arrive with 
him at Mexico City, finally. I suppose we'll see every other city during 
the process, and I, by the way, hope to get Spanish. At any rate my 
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plan is to go through Mexico to Mexico City and out via Vera Cruz 
and Havana. I don't care how long it takes. 

I'm well; unusually well, and eager for the job, which I like. It's 
lobbying and reporting. I mean to have a hand in the reconstruction 
of Mexico. I shall labor for a slow building of government in Mexico 
and write for patience up here. It’s the economic job I want to see 
well done, and first, by an autocrat and an oligarchy. . .. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


Hotel Eagle, Eagle Pass, Texas, 


Nov. 4, 191 
Dear Laura:— arene 


I saw Carranza today; Dr. Slaughter and I; and he gave his consent 
to our going with him on his long train trip from city to city through 
Mexico up to Mexico City. Which settles it, I guess. The train doesn't 
leave here (Piedras Negras) for a day or two or three; nobody knows. 
But it may get away sooner, and after that communication by mail 
is possible only as one can find a friend “going out” to the border. 
So I am writing this, probably, last note for a while. 

It is going to be an interesting trip, I think. The three newspaper 
men who have been with C. so far (three weeks) kick about it as 
dull, slow and uncomfortable. The cars are crowded, they say; not 
clean, and the Mexicans are not friendly to the Americans. But the 
other reporters care nothing for the revolution; only for “news,” and 
are there because they are ordered. They are unsympathetic with the 
Mexicans. But the Mexicans know my interest, and they favor me 
unanimously. All were for my going; none opposed it. I expect, there- 
fore, to have a good time. 


Please send this on to Lou and Allen and Dot and Jim, to whom 
my love. 


To Daniel Kiefer? 


Hotel Cosmos, De San Juan de Lateran No. 12 
Mexico, Dec. 11, 1915 
Hello Dan:— 


A revolution is inconvenient in some ways. There are compensa- 
tions, but I can understand,—a little,—how it is that Americans here 


1 Steffens’s lecture agent and friend and a disciple of Henry George. 
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balance all the hopes of the people against a few such essentials as 
irregularity of the mails and trains. I say “understand.” I can’t agree 
with those with this point of view. You and I would be willing to go 
without writing or receiving letters for once, if we could have a real 
revolution. 

But I can write today because Dr. Slaughter is going out. He will 
tell you about things here: how the revolution is still on; the military 
phase is nearly past; politics begins, and while our vision is not gen- 
eral, and while the revolutionists are not all radical, there are passions 
at work to open minds and make some drastic action likely. Brinsmade 
is here and at work. His book is appearing serially in La Democrata, 
a daily paper, and he is pulling and pushing for his program. Slaughter 
has done good service. He has found our bug in some men, cultivated 
and encouraged it, and spread the infection to others,—in office. For 
we have been accepted, both of us, at last, as radicals, not conces- 
sionaires; as revolutionists, not merely as Americans. Which helps. 
I should stay on the job for at least a month or two more; maybe 
longer. Can't tell. I'll be here for ten days and then probably rejoin 
Carranza on his train... . 

That's all, Dan. It’s too cold to sit still long. The sun is shining out- 
side and hot, too. But out of the sun and in the shade it’s as cold 
as the moon. No matter. There’s a warm spot in my heart for Dan 


et al. Affectionately, 


Lincoln 


P.S.: Whatever happens, Dan, make sure that Slaughter goes to 
London to present there the case of the Mexican revolution and to 
offset the machinations of Lord Cowdray. We have told all the Mex- 
icans he was to do that. They want it done. That’s why they gave us 
so much good stuff. 


To Allen and Lou Suggett 
The University Club, Mexico City, 


Dear Lou and Allen:— Dec. 10, 1915 


... I see that Schmidtie! was convicted and that Tveitmoe said, 
when the verdict came down: “Send word to L. Steffens that the 
1 Matthew Schmidt, betrayed to W. J. Burns and arrested in spite of the agree- 
ment that no more of the “dynamiters” were to be prosecuted. See Autobiog- 


raphy, 696. 
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Golden Rule is dead.” I gave an interview yesterday to the N. Y. 
World man here, and he cabled it last night. I'm giving him a long 
interview on Mexico, too, to be sent to his paper by mail. 

The I.W.W.’s are getting control of Labor here. That will be a big 
factor in the future of Mexico. The A. F. of L. is too conservative 
and holds back labor in the U. S. I’m putting ideas into the heads of 
the Mexican leaders and they like them, and me. In fact, I’m pretty 
well in on the inside of the Mexican revolution, and I've attended 
meetings of the Guatemalan revolutionary junta. I've been having a 
good, and a busy, and, I think, a useful time, this winter. 

I go to Queretaro for a few days tomorrow. I want to watch the 
conference there on finance. The reactionaries will be present, urging 
the reestablishment of the old financial and banking system. I may be 
able to add to their troubles. There's danger of a boom here. Recon- 
struction should be slow and not profitable to “B. Business.” . . . 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
Mexico City, Monday, Dec. 13, 1915 
Dear Laura:— 

I don’t recall where and when I wrote last to you. I think you know 
that, having travelled with Carranza and his three trains,—one for 
him and two for troops,—to Saltillo, I left him there to come here. 
He was to return twice to the American border, to Laredo and back 
to Monterey, to Brownsville and back to Saltillo, That was too much 
for me, and so, with two Mexican friends, Dr. Atl and Sr. Favilo, 
ex-secretary of foreign affairs, I travelled to Mexico City, where I re- 
joined Dr. Slaughter, who had gone on ahead of me from Monclova. 
S. had started our search for documentary evidence and copies of con- 
cessions and together we proceeded with that job. Meanwhile we en- 
joyed this beautiful city, and also, we enjoyed what the Americans 
here all hate: the rudeness of the revolution. They can't understand 
how we can like trouble so much. “What came you here for to see?” 
The American abroad deserves an article. He is no different from 
what he is at home, but he is plainer. And so is “she.” For Mrs. 
American is here, too. Oh, gee! 

I have been notified of my election to the University Club as a non- 
resident member. This may seem precipitate to you, but it is a beau- 
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tiful club in a lovely old building and the living there is the cheapest 
and best I’ve ever known. I'll take a sunny room there when I come 
back here and in the quiet, beflowered patio do some writing. 

I've just done in English a short article which is to be done in 
Spanish for Dr. Atl’s review. That’s all the writing I have attempted 
here. It’s no use writing more till I know more. I may feel sure enough 
when I return from the next trip with Carranza. Otherwise I'll just 
do a couple of rich, characteristic stories I have got: fiction-fact. 

I guess that’s all. Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen and Lou Suggett 
Mexico City, 
Christmas Day [1915] 
Dear Lou and Allen:— 

It doesn’t seem like Christmas. There’s egg-nog in a big bowl down- 
stairs, but the members of the club neglect it. They celebrated last 
night. I went to a meeting of the Revolutionary Junta of the Guate- 
malans and I heard a real story; the personal adventure of a Carranza 
agent-general, who went down there, was offered a bribe, and re- 
fusing it, was put in prison. His story, good in itself, would show 
conditions pretty well. I may write it. I got here at midnight, and 
the club rooms downstairs looked as if the Zapatistas had raided them. 
But the wreckers still were there, and still smoking. They paused 
when I entered; not onto me yet; think I’m some sort of a devil or 
danger or reformer. So I left em and came up here to study Spanish 
till I fell asleep. This a.m. I took a long walk with a young American 
engineer who has gone into business and tried to get him to see that 
he was a crook, too. Failed. New England. Yale. They do their work 
well up there. Our boy Jack will come out of there capable of doing 
any kind of rotten thing that pays, and still feel upright and clean and 
superior. Education is an armor. 

My two last stories, “Sassy Sally” and “The Boss Who Was Bossed,” 
are being read here. Some of the younger men, in consequence, hang 
around and ask me timid questions which show they got some of the 
meat out of the tales. Not much. Only enough to bother them. Well, 
that’s enough. .. . 

I can’t tell you about the revolution. It’s too much and too long. But, 
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in a word, this is what is going on. The second class leaders of it are 
confiscating and taking to themselves the lands and concessions and 
privileges which corrupted the old gang, and so they'll soon feel the 
effect upon themselves of owning a lot of “good things.” Meanwhile, 
however, the revolution is running over the foreign and Mexican 
capitalists, like a clean roller. I know this, because they tell me so 
themselves. They think I’m sorry, but really it’s a joy to hear them 
holler. So the thing is still going on. And, don’t misunderstand me, 
there still is hope that some good, fundamental reforms will result. 
Not that it’s necessary. It is not in Mexico, but somewhere that we 
shall do the job, and, to me, one place is as good as another. My 
interest here is to tell how it succeeds if it succeeds, and how and why 
it fails, if it fails. Justice is impossible, but understanding is not. 

I get very little news here. All I can make out of Europe is that the 
Germans are finding it easier to lick the English than to convince 
them that they are licked. That immoral, heroic France is dying by 
inches like a great, beautiful soul: open-eyed, aware, and undaunted. 
And that Germany still has the advantage of breeding,—race breeding. 
Since we are to prepare, that's the way we should prepare: by abolish- 
ing poverty and developing a people; not alone the country, but the 
nation. 

Love to all, and a Happy New Year. 

Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
The University Club, 
Mexico City, 
Jan. 1, 1916 

Dear Laura:— 

. .. We had a big dinner and dance party here last night: all the 
foreign colonies. J enjoyed it. 1 have some friends and, evidently, from 
the glances I got from strangers, some enemies as well. They feel 
generally about this revolution as the best people did in S. F. about 
the graft prosecution. For, as I must have told you before, it’s the 
same old story that we have had in the cities and states of the U. S. 
I have lots of fun with them. I ask them how it happens that I, a 
stranger, who have been here only a few weeks, can understand 
Mexico and its revolution so much better than they do, who have 
been here for from five to seventeen years. That’s their question, really, 
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and if they had asked it first, they'd have had all the fun, but since 
I put it to them, they don’t know what to do with it. When they deny 
the implication, I say they are side-stepping; or that I'll leave it to 
the Mexicans, who ought to know. And then when they forget it, 
and drop me for a few days, I take a quiet moment at lunch at the 
big, round table, and ask them if they still can’t explain the phe- 
nomenon. And they can’t. And they can’t explain me either. 

It’s fun, and it lets off all my meanness, so that I can write without 
malice and with seeming wisdom. 

I'm better, by the way. Evidently I’m becoming acclimated, I can 
digest food and my cold is curing itself. No doubt the regular life I 
lead is having its effect. 

I'd like to hear from some of you: how Lou is; how Jack is doing, 
and whether he made Groton. Goodby and a Happy New Year, Laura. 
With love to all, 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


Mexico City, Jan. 9, 1916 
Dear Laura:— 

I expected to be on the way to Queretaro today. Told to be ready 
to go, I finished up all the work I was doing; and so, when last night 
I was advised that the start would be put off till Tuesday, I knew 
I had a nice, long empty Sunday to play around in as I pleased. And 
I thought I’d take a long walk out of town; and I dressed for the 
ramble. But when the day came I felt more like writing. And I had 
nothing to write. I had finished and delivered to the typewriter yes- 
terday the second story done here. I told you of the first? It was an- 
other department-store story for Everybody's: “The Economically In- 
dependent Woman,” and left here a week ago by hand. This second 
one is Mexican: made out of my acquaintance with Johnnie Roberts, 
the Hearst reporter with Villa. He's a character; a boy; only 22; but 
he has been all through the revolutionary fighting and some of the 
politics. Also he has been formed in part by his experiences. I pre- 
sent him as he presented himself. 

Usually I like to play between jobs, but here it is too beautiful and 
comfortable to loaf much. My room seems to me the best spot in 
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Mexico. I can think of nothing more attractive than to pull table and 
chair up to the door and write a story. I'd rather not go to Queretaro. 
Affectionately, 
Bro. Len. 


Mexico City, Jan. 27, 1916 
Dear Laura:— 

. .. I am becoming popular here. At first I was met by suspicion, 
and there were absurd stories about the cause of my coming. One 
had it that Wilson had sent me, the President, and that I was to report 
privately to him and write openly for him. Another, from a Southern 
Pacific lobbyist, had me here in the pay of the Republican party. 
Bi-partisan, you see. And a third had me here as an employee of the 
Carranzistas. I had a few friends to start with. They got me into this 
beautiful club, and since then I have been able to make my own way. 
Even the bullion dealers and bankers trust and talk to me. And to- 
morrow night I'm.to address the Foreign Colonies at the Discussion 
Club. I'll spread out my view of things there, and, I guess, kill all the 
gossip stories that are not dead. I have a few enthusiastic disciples here 
who really won't stand for any lies about me. It has been some fun. 

I often feel that what I can do by merely talking with individuals 
achieves some good, and it is awfully gratifying to find that it’s the 
hard, bold, bad, big rascals that like me best, and are the most en- 
lightened and bothered by my teachings. One said the other day that 
I was the most practical theorist he ever heard of; that I was more 
practical than “practical men” like him. It’s my doctrine that “it’s all 
tight to do wrong, if you know it’s wrong,” that fetches them. Their 
habit is to justify their crimes to their own minds. I say, “No; fool 
others, but don’t fool yourself,” and they see and like it, but as they 
go on they begin to worry. I know it because they consult me about 
the ethics of their crooked deals. They hope they’re not so crooked as 
they fear they are. I reassure them. That is, I say: “Sure, it's crooked, 
but, if you see it’s crooked, plain; and realize that you’re a crook, why, 
it’s all right. Do it.” You ought to see them ponder. One man, who 
had hesitated about going into a snide oil company and whom I 
persuaded to do so, took it up with the others. They all admitted it 
was snide, and hated to go on. They sent him back to ask me to go 
in, too, but I said: “No; oh, no. I do not practice what I preach. I’m 
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willing to have you fellows do crooked things, but I,—I can’t. Not very 
well.” “But why?” he demanded. “Oh,” I said. “It’s merely vanity. 
I want to keep my distinction of being the only honest man in the 
world.” Such things, repeated all over town, cause some thinking. 
And there's a truth in them, somewhere. I wish I could understand it 


all myself. 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Mexico City, March 2, 1916 
Dear Dot:— 

. .. I went, as you know, to Queretaro, joined the Carranza party 
there, and, after three or four pleasant days of politics and sightseeing 
in that beautiful old town, set off in one (Obregon’s) of the eight 
trains which started west. Celaya, Salamanca, Irapuato, Silao, Guana- 
juato, back to Irapuato and on to Penjamo, La Piedad, La Barca, 
Ocotlan and Lake Chapala, Guadalajara, Colima, Manzanillo—lI 
needn't go into details, since you and Jim know these places. The 
party stopped everywhere and while the Chief was seeing the officials 
and people, I saw the towns, and I enjoyed it. We were four days at 
Guanajuato, four at Colima, four and then two more at Guadalajara. 
I was with Obregon to Guadalajara, then on Carranza’s train to 
Manzanillo and back to Guadalajara. This so that I could have long 
talks with these men and their staffs and the cabinet. Very interesting 
and both encouraging and disappointing. There is more good-will than 
I expected to find among them, more self-knowledge, more awareness 
of the graftings and general and particular corruption, and very much 
more humility before their problems. 

But they woefully lack competence, executive and organizing ability, 
and economic understanding. They will be slow, very slow, blunder- 
ing and scattering in class efforts, but it is a rich experience for me 
because it shows me that the problem rises differently from what the 
books lead one to expect and has a hundred side-problems neglected 
in literary conceptions of the main one. I hope I can describe it as it 
is. The editors don’t care for “Mexico,” as they call it, and I can't make 
them see that it isn’t Mexico, but life, and they won't like some of my 
generalizations. For example: I am more than ever convinced that the 
social problem will not be solved by good men and intellectuals, but 
by intellectuals, practical men and many, many rascals; in a word, by 
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all sorts and conditions of men. And, therefore, we waste a lot of time 
demanding virtue from our reformers. . . . 

The Americans’ attitude is one of pessimistic animosity and private, 
grumbling criticism, with a gleeful, malicious rejoicing in all the Mexi- 
can blunders and inefficiencies. That is not helpful to the Mexicans 
and, since they know and resent it, is going some day to be paid for 
by all Americans. I think it’s folly, and this morning at breakfast, I 
convinced a couple of the “worst” but ablest of the Americans here, 
that I was right. In a dazed, hesitating sort of way they agreed to 
stand in with me, and I think that, maybe, I can pull off some sort 
of colonial policy. I don’t know, though; the Americans are as incom- 
petent and ignorant as the Mexicans in the face of a new problem. 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


The Players, 
New York, Apr. 9, 1916 
Dear Dot:— 

. . . The editors are interested in Mexico. They want me to write 
on that subject, and so it is my chance. I must pump in the stuff while 
the interest endures. I’ve done one: for the May Everybody’s. TIL do 
the second for Collier's. After that, I dunno. I have other demands, 
but I'm too fair to take orders now. I don’t believe they'll be interested 
two weeks hence, and I don’t want to write for money alone. If they 
don’t publish, I hate to take pay, and I do hate to write for the waste- 
basket, even though paid. 

Everybody's took a Mexican fiction story also—for July. 

It may interest you to hear that I took pains to inquire at head- 
quarters about the chances for peace. I explained that I desired to go 
to Europe for that, and didn’t want to be caught by it ’way off in 
Mexico. I was told to be hereabouts this summer. 

That’s all. Love to Jim and the children and your good, old Mex. 

Affectionately, 
Bro. Len. 
1“Into Mexico and Out,” Everybody’s, May, 1916; “Making Friends with 


Mexico,” Collier's, Nov. 25, 1916; the fiction story was “Thirty-threed,” Every- 
body's, July, 1916. 
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To Allen H. Suggett 
Hotel Bellevue, Washington, D. C., 


Saturday, April 30, 1016 
Dear Allen:— Y, April 30, 19 


The sun shining is the newest thing I’ve seen down here. They have 
had, like New York, a cold, harsh spring, and though it was what I 
needed after the winter in Mexico, I had had enough. 

1 called at the White House yesterday, at the Senate, and at the 
War Department. Baker was interested, convinced, but obviously 
amazed at my story of Carranza. He could understand it all, being a 
Tom Johnson man, and he asked all about it; good questions, and also 
about Japan. Then he wanted to talk about Germany, but it was late 
and we quit to take it up at a later day. Which is better for me. He 
will know more in a few days. I spent the evening with the La Fol- 
lettes and saw Furuseth. 

The Irish rebellion is expected, not to succeed, but to accomplish 
some Irish purpose of home rule, to stir up India perhaps, and put the 
Irish question into the peace conference in Europe. When the Allies 
ask Germany to give up Belgium, Germany can ask England to get 
out of Ireland, and the Irish may be heard. 

Diplomatic circles are hearing reports of a real uprising and revo- 
lution in Greece, too. 

Wall Street and the politicians are startled by the Ford vote. No- 
body understands it. The Massachusetts vote checked the Roosevelt 
boom.... 

La Follette has been sounded to see if he will support T. R. at the 
Republican Convention, and he sounded very hollow. He won't, of 
course. T. R. must be anxious to ask it. 

Pres. Wilson is wiring every day to the troops in Mexico to caution 
them to avoid a conflict,—every day. He is bound to hold ’em, if he 
can. But La F. says a lot of the old Senators declare right out that 
intervention will be forced. 

The world is certainly interesting. 

A few more calls and I'll settle down here and write a story or 
something. Just to put in time till I know where I'm going to go. I'll 
not write letters much after I start writing to myself. 

Affectionately, 
Bro, Len. 


1 Andrew Furuscth, president of the International Seamen’s Union of America. 
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To Laura Steffens 
Washington, D. C., 
May 5, 1916 

Dear Laura:— 

There's something in what you say about a hastily written, loosely 
organized article landing on the average reader. This Mexican article 
did. I've got lots of letters about it, and so have the editors. Part of the 
success may be due to the timeliness of it, but part is due no doubt 
to the lack of condensation and cramming. Just the same I can’t read 
it myself with satisfaction. I want to fix it. 

I got here in time. The impatience with Mexico and Carranza was 
keen; and the interventionists were getting in their fine work. But the 
Administration had just discovered my article, were passing it around, 
and were ready to see and hear me. Well, I told each Cabinet man my 
story, man to man, and I could see that I put it over. They asked ques- 
tions, good ones, but none I couldn’t answer, and they not only ac- 
cepted all I offered, they thanked me and asked me to go and do like- 
wise to others. The net result is that they wish now that they were 
out, and they will get out as soon as they decently can. And, mean- 
while, I saw the Mexicans here. They were grateful and willing to take 
advice, so, as I told them, I besought them as I did our side to yield all 
they could. If it had been a deadlock, I had fixed the Mexicans to ask 
for arbitration. They saw that point. Wilson is pledged to arbitration, 
and our story isn’t a good one to publish, and our right to be in 
Mexico, about as good as Germany’s to be in Belgium. Oh, yes, we 
had some good cards up our sleeve. 


P.S.: The rest, the whole of your letter is very interesting, Laura, 
and sound. I used to advise college undergraduates to form teams in 
college, combination of abilities which, together, would make one com- 
plete man, and then go forth into the world to do some one good 
job. They wouldn't accept my advice but they did sometimes get the 
point,—for a minute. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
The Players, New York, 
Dear Allen :— June 2, 1916 


Your good letter came the other day, and I enjoyed the glimpse of 
all of you on the road and at the ranch: Jim thinking of social prob- 
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lems and going into society in Santa Barbara. It’s a novel in 40 words; 
a modern novel... . 

Wall Street is for T. R., and I expect to see him get the nomination. 
Then it will be a hot fight, and you'll see Wilson campaign. I think 
you will see a great campaign, Wilson, himself, reviewing the things 
he has done. It will be a good record. Under all the circumstances it 
will be a marvelous record. People have forgotten it; they will be re- 
minded. And I think the President may win. 

But there’s passion back of Roosevelt, rage, war-hates, crazy pa- 
riotism, and it’s hard to tell what the mob will do when the mob spirit 
is high, as at present. I wish I could get a feel of the West... . 

I want to be around while the Mexican trouble is acute, as it is now. 
I feel strongly with Carranza in his demand that we get out of his 
country and leave him and his people alone. But I feel with Wilson, 
too. He has this campaign on, and he thinks he has to do wrong to 
win. It’s too bad. 

Love to all. 
Len. 


To Mrs, ]. James Hollister 
The Players, June 10, 1916 
Dear Dot, 

Jack is all right. That is what you wanted to know. That’s what I 
went to Groton to find out, and I saw him and his masters. So I can 
say that the dear boy is tall and strong physically; honest and fearless 
morally; mentally as straight as a string; socially popular; and in 
scholarship,—good enough. 

. . . I didn’t answer all his questions. I used them, however, to raise 
others. We talked a good deal about history as it is written vs. history 
as it is. “Study it, Jack,” I said. “Learn what they give you to learn. 
Learn it well enough to recite it. But don’t believe it. Look up other 
books. The historians don’t agree. Read them all, compare them, 
but,—hold off your own conclusions, History lies like the press.” 

That in brief is what I told him. He is backward in history; said 
it didn’t interest him. Well, I interested him in it. Whenever we were 
silent, he came back to Mexico, and what I'd seen there. He thought 
I had had adventures. I had, but not of the kind he liked. I told 
him what few I did have; told him those that others had had; and I 
wish I had had more. I believe in romance, and he does too. But I had 
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to say that my adventures and my romance were of another sort; in- 
tellectual and risky, but not physical. He seemed to get my meaning, 
for by way of illustration, I asked him about his, and they turned out 
to be like mine: mental, dangerous, but not unromantic. 

I asked him about the school. He likes it there, likes the masters, 
likes the boys. They are all Easterners and different from Westerners. 
He knew how, too. He bowled me over with his summary of the prin- 
ciple of the school. He said it was too “organized.” That was his 
phrase. I hadn't said a word to suggest either the thought or the word 
to him; it was his. 

“It’s all organized here,” he said, “even the sports. We have to play 
baseball. That's organized too. Everything is.” 

As to his being near the bottom of the class, that’s where he belongs. 
I was always near the bottom. I think I graduated at the bottom from 
Berkeley. I'll not try to explain, but I don’t care to sce a nephew of 
mine lead in scholarship. No, I didn’t tell Jack that. All I said to Jack 
was to “beat the game, Jack. It isn’t much of a game, but beat it.” And 
he responded to that. 

About Joe: West Point and Annapolis are for boys who are naturally 
good at mathematics, and who are not worth saving. These schools 
are fatal. Groton is bad enough, as to snobbishness, but I’m not afraid 
of it. The masters are too well aware of the charge their school is 
snobbish, aware and afraid of the name. They fight it. But West Point 
and the Navy School are proud of it. 1 know only two fellows that 
ever recovered from their drills. 

If you decide to send Joe there, please let me know well ahead of 
time. Maybe I can help to his appointment, maybe. And meanwhile 
prepare him for it, hard. But don’t, Dot, unless you think Joe is N.G. 
We all have to do dirty work, but West Pointers believe in theirs. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C., 
July 1, 1916 
Dear Dot:— 
. . - I don’t know why Lou and Laura are against preparedness. My 
reason is,—the old one,—that I take no interest in dealing with symp- 
toms. I don’t care to prepare for war. I want to stand for the removal 
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of the causes of war. I’m trying down here now to put over the idea 
that we must urge upon Europe and agree with our Latin-American 
and other neighbors, to quit sending Americans abroad with a battle- 
ship behind them and require them to take their chances under the 
laws of the countries they visit. I lunched today with Secretary Lane 
(Interior) and he said: 

“But capital will be slow to travel at that rate.” 

“Good,” I said, “then it will stay home and be useful here.” 

I think the President will be for it. He is fine. 

Hughes is merely an honest, courageous, able man; Taft class. The 
most dangerous kind we produce. He believes in privileges, so long as 
we give them away free, objects only to bribery and corruption. In 
brief, he is a churchman. Thinks honesty is a cure; thinks morality is 
a remedy for economic evils. Of course, I’ll wait and hear what he 
says, but that is my prepossession. And I think I know Hughes, unless 
he has learned something in the Supreme Court; which is not com- 
monly done. 

Love to Jim. 


To Laura Steffens 
Hotel Bellevue, 
McPherson Square, 
Washington, D. C. 
July 2, 1916 

Dear Laura:— 

It’s Sunday night, and another day's planned work is done. I can 
sit here in my bath-robe, write to you, read a bit, and go to bed. And 
I enjoyed your last letter. I suppose I did imply that I was educated 
and no doubt assumed that Dot thought so. I don't really believe I’m 
educated. No, I’m not afraid of being conceited. But I know that my 
vanity lies in this, that I did escape a large part of my college educa- 
tion (exactly as Jack will) and that I did get over most of the rest. The 
last is a feat; I often brag about it; I did the other day in a speech 
here, when somebody asked me if the Mexicans were not hopelessly 
uneducated. I said they were illiterate, which was different and, in a 
sense, lucky, and I told how I had been “educated,” up to about 24 
years of age, and had had to work hard for another 24 years, not to 
learn the truth, but to get the cultured lies out of my head. The Mexi- 
cans were as wise, therefore, as I was hoping to be; wiser than Ameri- 
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can labor, for example, which was fighting for higher wages and get- 
ting,—higher prices. . . . 

You'll find in the current (July) Everybody’s a story of mine which 
meets an objection my critics and editors make of me: that I am always 
putting some idea over on them; that even in my fiction I have a 
meaning, a truth to deliver. And I usually have to hang my head and 
confess the crime against art and commercialized journalism. “Thirty- 
threed” has no point, no meaning; not even a plot. It’s just a portrait, 
without significance or criticism. I simply enjoy and offer for my read- 
er’s enjoyment a character I met. I'll be glad to hear how you like it, 
and how much you miss any meaning of mine in this new sort of 
thing,—for me. I know it has reality and life; that it is round and com- 
plete. I think it is a success,—artistically. Certainly the background is 
good. But the reason I care for it is that it is reporting and illustrates 
how, without invention or creation, but simply by free choice and a 
warm use of detail, actual facts can be reported like fiction and be 
made quite as good, as picturesque. 

Good night, Laura, I’ll read a while, now. Give my love to Lou and 
Doctor and the dog. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Lou and Allen Suggett 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 
Sunday, July 16, 1916 
Dear Lou and Allen:— 

I've been watching the army and navy officers here, dining and flirt- 
ing with one another's wives and sweethearts till 1 got bored to death. 
And we are to have more of them! Even Dot thinks of offering up 
one of her boys to this disservice. 

I came down here Friday night on the boat for a rest. Washington 
was hot and still, beautiful but stuffy, and there was an intermission 
in my work, but only an intermission. Assistant Treasurer Woolsey 
asked me (apparently at the President’s request) to write (anony- 
mously, of course) the Mexican chapter of the Democratic Campaign 
Book. I want to do it. I'd like to write one for the Republicans, too. 
No, I’m not joking. I have talked to Wilson, now I've asked Hughes 
to let me tell him also my story of Mexico. As I wrote him, he has 
heard Sen. Fall and Harry Lane Wilson, why not hear me, too? I told 
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him I'd been down there, and how long, and how carefully I had 
studied the subject. And, as I said, it seems all wrong to me to let the 
fate of Mexico, a smaller nation, depend in any measure upon a presi- 
dential election in the U. S. Which is the thought I have in mind, 

I notified Newton Baker (Secretary of War) and Arredondo (Mexi- 
can Minister designate) of my purpose, and they both approved. Hav- 
ing helped to keep us from fighting Mexico, I want to do all I can to 
keep her from being fought over. 

My plan for the settlement of all the row is working out exactly. 
The mixed commission of 3 Mexicans and 3 Americans is to be ap- 
pointed. It is agreed upon. They are corresponding now on the ques- 
tion of scope. I want it to go into the whole business, all the differ- 
ences, all the misunderstandings, all the scandals, and I have got from 
our side practically an assurance for Carranza that at least one Ameri- 
can will be a man who sympathizes with the Mexican revolution. 
Frank Walsh (ex-chairman of the Industrial Commission), who came 
here just as we had won the fight against the war, went wild with 
enthusiasm. He said that I had done it and that it was the biggest 
thing I had ever done; so he nominated me to Baker. And Baker 
seemed to favor it. He said that the President had said that I was the 
second best informed man in the U. S. on Mexico; and when he was 
asked who was the first, the President said: “I am.” Or, it may be the 
other way: the President said he was the second best informed man 
on Mexico, and that I was the first. I don't know. Anyhow, I went to 
Baker, and told him to cut me out; that I'd prefer to be on the side 
lines and was more useful there. Which I am. Id like to see Brandeis 
tackle this job, with Roe or Fred Howe to help, and a big reactionary 
to give dignity to the show-up,—Root, for example. 

But I'm waiting to pass on the nominees, so as to tell the Mexicans 
who's who, and so O.K. the list. Also I’m waiting for the State De- 
partment to go through the records of certain chapters in our Mexican 
history. That was my condition for writing the chapter for the cam- 
paign book: that I was to know the truth about these incidents which 
I think put us in wrong: Huerta, the killing of Madero, and our rela- 
tions with Villa. I'll go back tomorrow (Monday) night and make my 
round of calls on Tuesday, early. 

It’s interesting, especially on the personal side. I've seen a lot of La 
Follette and Furuseth, both staunch and true. I've seen nearly all of 
the cabinet closely, and I like some of them, especially Baker, Daniels 
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and McAdoo. Phelan? gave me a dinner the other night, and had there 
a number of my old friends among the senators and also Vance Mc- 
Cormack. McC. is just a keen, pleasant business man who doesn’t 
know much about politics and the politicians. But he is quick to learn; 
industrious and appreciative. He made note after note during the eve- 
ning. One felt that he was going right out to do what you suggested 
to him to do. He is the kind of man anybody will help. 
That's all, I guess. Good night, and love to all. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
Hotel Bellevue, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1916 
Dear Laura:— 

... I'm not patient, I'm very impatient. But I think I am philo- 
sophical. By which I mean that I’ve learned to observe the forces that 
move men from the outside and the impulses that move them from 
within. So I understand a little. And Emma Goldman to the contrary 
notwithstanding, “to understand all is to forgive all.” She is an able, 
likable woman, and I like her; and she likes me. And she thinks I’m 
no Anarchist, and I think that she is none either. She’s the titular head 
of the Anarchist group in America, but it’s not a very profound group. 
The real philosophy of anarchism is deep; it is simple, sound, and 
truly profound. But it’s only half the truth as I see it. Most of the 
people out here who get it give up in despair. If nature is working 
everything and everybody her own way, what's the use of a mere 
man's trying? So they reason. But a mere man is a part of nature. He 
can grow and strive as well as a tree or a river, and it's the trying that’s 
fun; not the achievement. So I say, but also I say that no generaliza- 
tion is true. There are always exceptions. And one of the reasons why 
we all think wrong is that we think (when we think) straight. My 
theory is that the world of thought is round, and that that is why, 
when we really get down to hard thinking, we reason in circles. 

My plays, like this late one for peace with Mexico, are mostly for 
exceptions to the rule. I know the peace isn’t permanent, because we 
didn’t touch the basic cause of war, and the next time there is a 
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“crisis,” the regular forces will produce their natural result. This time, 
by going at the superficial misunderstandings in a direct, most unusual 
way, we sort of took everybody by surprise and they yielded. 

Did you see the resolution of thanks adopted by the Mexican labor 
unions, and sent to John Murray and me? The Mexicans understand 
better than the Americans here what really happened. . . . 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Washington, D. C., 
July 25, 1916 

Dear Allen :— 

For some untraceable cause, I’m in the depths of depression. I guess 
I'm like Dad; I remember he had such “spells.” They seem to be per- 
fectly irrational. I’ve been writing all day. Had breakfast with Fred 
Howe, the Immigration Commissioner of N. Y. (Ellis Island), who is 
here to answer the charges of Congressman Bennett. And after a day 
of labor, I dined with Fred and we took a drive together in one of the 
old slow-going horse hacks that express Tory Washington so well. It 
was all very pleasant; very comfortable and friendly, and Fred was 
cheerful. He said his record “looked” good, and the only danger was 
that they'd get onto the number of girls with lovers, or babies unborn 
and Anarchists, he had stretched the law to admit to the U. S. And 
my work goes well. The Mexican situation is at a hitch just now, but 
it will come out. 

There is no way of telling who will be elected next fall. It’s all 
Wilson now, but that’s because Hughes is still. He is a student; he is 
studying the situation, and he'll get it. He is a marvel to work. When 
he starts out, there'll be something doing. If he had the fundamental 
understanding of Wilson, he could beat Wilson. But he does not un- 
derstand. He will make a hard campaign; one that will wake up Wil- 
son and,—then the people will have a chance to judge, and decide. 
From the many I know who want to wait and see, I should say the 
public mind is open as yet, and that the election is, too. 

Nicholas Murray Butler is an illusion. 

I find lots of American concessionaires from Mexico like that Rhodes 
man. I am trying to get them to hold a convention here, so as to show 
how good they are and how willing they are to make sacrifices for 
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Mexico when they do understand. I could cite you case after case of 
such fellows who are not subject to economic determinism, and the 
State Department knows and tells me of others I have not met. 
Human nature is all right. It's something else that’s wrong; the laws 
mostly. 

I have seen Wilson. I guess I wrote you about it in a letter that has 
crossed this one of yours. ... 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
Washington, D. C., 
July 28, 1916 

Dear Laura :— 

I saw Hughes, but too late. He had made up his mind. He didn’t 
say so; I only felt it. 

It was the day Fall of New Mexico saw him (yesterday). I followed 
Fall in, one man only in between, one other visitor and Chairman 
Wilson when my turn came. Hughes was very cordial, said he remem- 
bered me, etc. I went straight to the point. I said I’d been in Mexico 
and had seen enough to care deeply about the revolution, and that I 
feared this U. S. election might interfere with the working out by the 
Mexicans of their hopes. Would he prefer to ask me questions or have 
me tell my story? He said: “Mexico has been pretty well studied. We 
have the facts. We know them pretty well, but you wrote me you had 
something to tell me. I asked you to come here and tell me that.” So 
I told my story. He listened. 1 ran along to a pause. He said not a 
word. I said, “I am generalizing, Governor, purposely, painting it all 
in broad strokes, but if I say anything you doubt, stop me and I'll 
prove it for you.” No answer. I went on, giving another chapter; not 
long; the whole interview wasn’t half an hour long. As I proceeded, 
I had a feeling that he chilled and wandered, but he said nothing, so 
I raced and rested; raced and rested, till I had covered the ground I 
had planned to cover. 

“Well, that’s all,” I ended. 

He rose with me, but not a word. He gave me his hand, and as I 
took it, I said: 

“Mr. Hughes, it’s going to be a hot campaign. It will excite men’s 
minds and fix them. Please remember in the fighting that, despite the 
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superficial atrocities of the Mexican revolution and the American 
losses, the inefficiency of it all and the crimes, don’t ever forget that 
back of those there is a true struggle of a people, of the people to save 
themselves and even to,—hope. The thing that is doing in Mexico is 
more important for the race, for democracy, than anything that is 
going on in this country at this time.” 

And I dropped his hand, and left him, silent, cold, stiff; with a sense 
that I had been appealing to a mind made up, which realized that I 
was bound to be against it. 

It was a hot trip. I went over the day before, saw some of my friends, 
heard the gossip, got back last evening. A bit of the gossip was that 
Ridgway has resigned from Everybody's. Wheeler, whom I help a lot, 
is head of the magazine now, but I fear not for long. The business 
men have it now. One by one they all are passing, the old-fashioned, 
fighting magazines. 

It’s going my way beautifully on the Mexican issue. Polk showed 
me today his last note to Carranza, and it goes far to yield all the 
Mexicans demand. And that’s what I keep pleading for,—from both 
sides: to yield; not to be proud and punctilious, but to get together. 
Well, they both trust me now, so I'm ambassador for both sides, as 
they both know. 

“You're working us for the Mexicans,” said Lamont one day to me 
in the Cosmos Club. “I am,” I said, “and I’m working the Mexicans 
for you. I'm working both ends against the middle, and my loyalty is 
to,—the revolution.” He shut up. It’s odd how often confession breaks 
the force of an accusation. And I’ve got Arredondo, the Mexican min- 
ister, to adopt my tactics: to fight both our State Department and his 


own,—for the common good. It’s fun. 
Len. 


Washington, D. C., 
August 1, 1916 
Dear Laura:— 

Carranza balks again. He will not let the Joint Commission consider 
internal questions in Mexico. And he’s right there. But President Wil- 
son doesn’t want to. He wants the scope of the Commission to be 
broad enough so that we can bring out the whole story of the Mexi- 
can revolution and in such a sympathetic way as to get to our people 
an understanding of the Mexicans that will make war and interven- 
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tion impossible. Wilson can’t say that; neither can the State Depart- 
ment. So I have been trying to cable it to Mexico City and get it 
accepted and understood. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Well, it isn’t... . 

Wasn't that a bully blow-up of ammunition in New York! Think 
of the lives it saves,—in Europe. 

Collier's sent for a new “lead” for my “Mystery of Mexico,” which 
they said they'd use late in August. 

I've been seeing the Congressional Women’s Union at work. Fine. 
They refuse to discuss suffrage; give no reasons. They want it, that’s 
all. The time for reasoning is over. It's fight now. And so they are 
winning. 

Were any of my friends in that S. F. explosion? I knew the Mooney 
they arrested, and I hear they are blaming Older and,—even Spreckels. 
The Preparationists don’t believe in force. I ought to have been a comic 
writer. 

Love to all, including Laura. 


Washington, D. C. 
August 5, 1916 
Dear Laura:— 

I think I'm about through here. I have written two-thirds of that 
chapter on “Wilson’s Mexican Policy” for the Democratic Campaign 
book; the last I hope to do tomorrow. The first third pleased Polk 
(State Department) very much, and he may not refer it all to the 
President. In that case I'll be done with it by Monday or Tuesday; 
cutting for space, editing for finish and,—all. They can do the proof- 
reading. 

And we expect now that, though he doesn’t like to, the President 
will accept the last Carranza note and approve our three Commis- 
sioners. Polk was disappointed and he said the President was, too, be- 
cause Carranza wouldn't promise, after the Border Patrol was ar- 
ranged, to take up other matters. I urged him to. In the first place C. 
doesn’t feel he can discuss anything else or treat in any way with a 
friendly nation which is invading his country. And he’s right. In the 
second place I think he will do it after our troops are out. So my 
argument was that since we, the U. Sọ want the faith of Mexico, we 
should begin by trusting them. Historically we don’t deserve their con- 
fidence; we took away about one-third of Mexico when we grabbed 
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California, Texas and all between. Wilson doesn’t mean to do that 
again, but,—the Mexicans don’t know it; not to a certainty. 

I think Polk will take that view. 1 am trying to get for him a pri- 
vate assurance to Douglas (C.’s U. S. attorney) and myself. But even 
if we don’t, Polk may win the President over and leave it to the 
Commission to work out. Some job. The Mexicans are exasperating, 
and our man will have to have patience, understanding, wisdom, and 
no little diplomacy. Brandeis is O.K. Lane is both ways, enthusiastic 
for Mexico or utterly out of patience with them. I don’t know who 
the third man is to be. I, by the way, told them long ago I didn’t 
want it. I want to do some writing now, some for myself. I think PI 
do less and less of article writing now and more fiction; the only form 
for the truth. 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 
Sept. 6, 1916 
Dear Laura:— 

. .. My contribution on Mexico was not taken as I wrote it. My 
fault. I put it awfully straight and pledged the Administration up to 
the hilt. Nothing I said would have jarred the President; he goes the 
limit on it, but the editors of the book are merely Democrats and have 
the sense of responsibility of mere agents. They can’t see and consult 
Wilson on everything, so they took the safe side. Polk, the Acting Sec- 
retary, made a fight for my editorial interpretation of Wilson’s Mexi- 
can policy; he liked especially the part the editors feared: that in which 
I tied up the Mexican policy and the President’s peace plan for Eu- 
rope. And the editors, as 2 compromise, told me they meant to print 
it, but as mine: a signed editorial. But I'll bet it goes out... . 

I'd like to go on with my study of our foreign relations, by getting 
well posted, first, on those countries in which we have intervened: 
Cuba, Porto Rico, San Domingo, Nicaragua, Sandwich Islands, the 
Philippines. I want to see just what we do, and how, etc. But this fall 
I may run up into Minnesota to take a look at that strike situation 
in the U. S. Steel ore fields. That’s pretty bad. We don’t do well 
enough at home to go reforming abroad. On the other hand, it was 
a spectacle worth seeing in Washington when the bosses of the rail- 
road unions stood there in the lobby, where the railroads used to stand, 
and make the President and Congress pass that eight-hour bill. “Hurry 
up, now,” they said, in effect. “No, no amendments. Just that bill as 
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we've drawn it, Pass it or—we quit work and fight. Quick now.” It 
wasn’t democratic; it is all, all wrong, but,—it’s all right. I remember 
a wise, old railroad attorney in Chicago years ago who used to say: 
“No, Fm not honest. I'm no idealist like you, but I’m against all these 
dirty tricks, abuses of power, bad legislation and corrupted court de- 
cisions. My reason, however, is that I can see the big properties are in 
their unscrupulous selfishness setting the pace and precedents, estab- 
lishing rulings and making laws, which will all be used against us 
some day by the other side.” 

And the fault is,—lack of intelligence and education. Or, in a word, 
what we want is growth: race growth. Meanwhile, the thing for the 
individual to do is to see it all, say it, enjoy it. It’s no use to kick; 
that’s unintelligent. 

I've read a beautiful work of art this summer: Hudson's Green 
Mansions, a simple, lovely thing, most beautifully written without 
effort. And I've read a great novel, full of struggling significance: The 
Idiot, by Dostoyevski. Wells’s Research Magnificent is not worth the 
time. 

That's all for the present. Love to all. 


To Col. E. M. House 


The Players, New York, 
Sept. 25, 1916 
My dear Colonel House:— 

I am sorry to seem to have been slow, but I have not been idle and 
no harm is done. The President has struck the note we wished him 
to without suggestion. 

My idea was not to defend the eight-hour law for railway men, 
but, as the President proposes, to carry it forward. Ask the National 
Chamber of Commerce or some other representative business body to 
appoint a committee to sit down with committees representing the 
Farmers’ Alliance, organized labor and the Government, to consider 
how they can begin now voluntarily to adjust things so that gradually 
the United States can be made “an eight-hour-day country.” My theory 
is that there is good-will among business men. There is ill-will too, 
but the percentage of cynically malevolent spirits in the business class 
is small. The number of men who want to do right is large. I think 
it possible to appeal to the great majority of business men to go for- 
ward with a proposition like this and to put into it their power and 
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their emotion. At any rate, it would be fine to ask them to. I think it 
might put some emotion into this campaign. There is none now. 

As to the Mexican matter, I know now more authoritatively than I 
did when I spoke to you that the Mexicans feel that the Joint Com- 
mission is not proceeding as President Wilson, Carranza, and the 
Mexican members want it to go. I really ought to have a talk with 
Lane before I write this, but you can see him, and this paper will 
not go where it can do any injustice to him. But the Mexican mem- 
bers of the Commission are instructed and they want to settle the 
border trouble, first. They feel that Mexico cannot have friendly nego- 
tiations with an invader. You and I know that our troops in Mexico 
were not meant to invade, but to help; that, in brief, if they are in- 
vaders, they are friendly invaders. But the Mexicans cannot be so sure 
of that. Our history is more present in their minds than in ours. The 
Mexican War was represented to them as a friendly invasion. It will 
take a generation or more to get back the confidence of the Mexicans 
and the Latin Americans. We have started. I think we should begin 
by trying to do only what they want us to do and always as they want 
us to do it,—as near as is practicable. 

My information is that after the border matter is settled the Mexican 
commissioners will be very glad to take up other matters, but even 
then they prefer to have the inquiry come up as information and not 
as help. They feel about our wish to help them as labor feels about 
welfare work; and as you would feel if I should go into your house 
to help you, unasked, to put it in order. 

They say that some of the inquiries that have been made in the Joint 
Commission would, if the Mexicans considered them, be tantamount 
to making the Joint Commission a court of appeals from decisions of 
Carranza and the Mexican de facto government. They say that it has 
been suggested to them to change the terms of decrees put out by 
Mr. Carranza. 

Lastly they say that President Wilson and probably Secretary 
Lansing has no idea of the significance to them of certain appoint- 
ments made to or by the Commission; that Stephen Bonsal, Rodgers, 
and others are not persona grata; and that the pressure of American 
claimants for damages and for changes in legislation would, if re- 
sponded to, make the Joint High Commission a claims commission. 
They think that the President does not wish to have these things thus. 
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Tt may b 1 a few days I may be asked to present to you (not 
by name) 1 plicit proposals from the Mexican side. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


Boston, Mass., 
October 6, 1916 
My dear Colonel House: 

Just before I left New York last Monday, I was told convincingly 
that “Wall Street” had completed arrangements for one more raid of 
Mexican bandits into the United States: to be so timed and so atro- 
cious that it would “settle the election”; beat Wilson and elect Hughes. 
I have reported this for action and the incident may be prevented. I 
doubt it, however, and I am sending this note with the suggestion that 
you file it for future reference. 

If the raid comes off, and American lives and property are taken by 
Mexican bandits, this memorandum of my tip that “Wall Street” had 
ordered that raid might help the people to realize who their enemy 
is, and where; it might suggest how unjust it is to blame our Mexican 
neighbors for our home-made atrocities; and it might help to defeat 
the crowd that hopes to defeat Wilson and get into power by causing 
the very outrages they pretend to deplore. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lincoln Steffens. 


To Allen H. Suggett 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Oct. 18, 1916 
Dear Allen:— 

I’m just through here, waiting for a train to take me to Beaver, 
where I speak tonight. I'm making a big tour, lecturing on Mexico. 
I went on Saturday night to Johnstown, spoke there twice on Sunday; 
in a theatre in the afternoon, at night in a church. I came that night 
to this city, where I spoke to the Women’s College at 10:30 Monday; 
to a commercial club at noon and,—so on: eight times in two days and 
a half. And I've put Mexico over, too; I know it. Mostly my audiences 
have been Tory, Republican business men and women, for Hughes, 
but I always allowed questions, and I know I gave them a new view. 
They not only said so, they showed it in their faces. And I said not 
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a partisan word. My dates take me through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, down to Texas, up to Wisconsin before election, and after elec- 
tion I go northwest to the coast. I expect to see you about Dec, 1. 

As to the election, I can tell you only this: out here, apparently all 
through the East, the tide turned early last week. It was running 
strong for Hughes, and I don’t know what turned it, but turned it 
has, and the drift is heavily for Wilson. I can make no guess as to 
the final result, but the margin of undecided votes is evidently big 
enough to elect anybody. 


Love to all. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 
Black Hawk Tavern, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
Nov. 8, 1916 
Dear Allen:— 


The news last night in Chicago and here this morning indicates 
our defeat. All right. I am used to being on the losing side. I can 
stand it. It means that I keep my job anyhow; that we writers and 
talkers still are needed. 

But La Follette wins here. I’ll wire him at Madison when I’ve 
shaved and got rested. At Duluth I take a day off to visit Carlo Tresca 
and the other I.W.W.’'s in prison and find out about that strike in the 
Mesaba Range. After that it’s the Dakotas, and back south to Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado. Then,—California. 

I hope now that President Wilson will assume the active leadership 
of the Democratic Party, and make it an opposition minority right on 
the job. He may not, however. He is in love with his wife and may 
go off on a long honeymoon. I'd be disappointed if he did, but I 
couldn’t kick. It’s just what I'd do. 


To Col. E. M. House 
Hotel Martin, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Nov. 18, 1916 
My dear Colonel House:— 
I feel,—I have felt for just about eight days now, like writing a mile 
to you, mostly rejoicing. But I haven't; I shall not. My handwriting is 
too hard to read, 
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This is only to remind you that I shall be interested in any kind of 
a peace move in Europe. 

As to Mexico, urge that our slogan be: “Yield.” We want back the 
faith we lost to the Latin Americans and,—let’s not forget,—we are 
the stronger of the two. 

This last paragraph I add because the news from Atlantic City looks 
bad; it looks as if we would never understand the Mexican punctili- 
ousness. And we must, if we are to live with them in peace on this 
continent. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens. 


To Upton Sinclair 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Dec. 29, 1916 

Dear Upton Sinclair:— 

I have read and returned to your mother the manuscript of King 
Coal. It caught me quick in the first few pages and carried me easily, 
intelligently through to the end. A bully narrative. All of the time. 
1 saw something; it visualizes itself. The early chapters aroused some 
passion in me; 1 was indignant; and I wish those feelings could be 
repeated towards the end. Maybe I wish this for purposes of propa- 
ganda. And it’s an unfinished story anyhow. The intention in your 
mind to have a sequel may have influenced you, but whether it did 
or not, I felt that this was an introduction to another book. A good 
thing, if you are getting the second book ready. If you haven’t, you 
must go to work at it, for this is a promise, this book; and your reader 
will want to know more; not more facts, but what happened to the 
interesting people you have introduced him to. 

I congratulate you on this story, Upton. It is a clear, convincing, and, 
I felt, complete picture of the situation you present; and of others. I 
don’t mean that I know this: I mean that a man or woman without 
special knowledge would get that impression. It’s more a work of art 
than it is of propaganda, and I’m glad to see the artist in you come 
to the top. But 1 must return to my only criticism: that a repetition of 
the emotion of indignation should occur near the end. 1 can’t suggest 
how. I know that the reason I didn’t get it toward the end is because 
your hero is triumphing then. And he should. But the masters needn't 
be so defeated. Oh, I know they are not, but I wish they could commit 
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some one typical act to some one of your secondary characters, some- 
one that we like. 

I shall long remember the pleasant evening we all had together at 
your house. Thank you for it, and thank Mrs. Sinclair. I may be ask- 
ing for another such before the next year is out. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens. 


To Lou Suggett 

The Players, 

New York, 

January 12, 1917 
Dear Lou:— 

During the last few days; ever since Allen wrote me of your illness, 
I have had an odd experience. I have recalled vividly, both when 
awake and in dreams, my anxieties as a child when you were so very, 
very sick. You were unconscious. That I saw. They used to let me go 
in to sec you, and you were not aware. It made a deep impression 
upon me. I was awed by it that my little sister did not recognize me. 
But I knew,—they evidently explained to me that you were so sick 
that you might never get well, and so I watched and watched. I re- 
member that I always watched for the doctor, old Dr. Clemens, to 
come, saw him go up to your room and when he came down, not 
only asked him how you were, but studied his face. Maybe this was 
the beginning of my study of faces; maybe this was the ime when I 
first learned that the tongue might say one thing and the face another. 
At any rate, I remember,—very vividly,—that I kept myself aware of 
your ups and downs, and suffered with you, and hoped; despaired 
with Dr. Clemens and, hiding myself, wept. How I used to cry, and 
how silently. And I remember, too, how I knew before you did that 
you were getting well; and how, when you got up, and were proud 
of your weak strength, and said you were going to get well, I was so 
superior to you. I had known it first; long before you or they told me, 
and by the time you did get up, I was all through with your sickness 
and had gone about my own business. I had dismissed it from my,— 
heart. 
This sickness is a part of that. And that’s why I have been dream- 

ing that childhood dream, and going through some of those childish 
emotions. We are not an expressive family. We don’t tell one another 
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what we feel; not often. But I want to tell you now, Lou, that I love 
you now again as I did when you were a very sick little girl. 

I sail tomorrow for San Juan, Porto Rico; S. Domingo and, prob- 
ably, St. Thomas. Allen will write me from time to time how you are, 
but I have a feeling like that which I had as a little boy, that I know 
that this time also you are going to get well. 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Col. E. M. House 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 
Jan. 22, 1917 

My dear Col. House— 

I have to report only that I am here and that the address I gave is 
right: San Juan, P. R. And I have registered at the cable offices. 

There are eager business men here and (I hear) at Santo Domingo 
all ready to gobble up the bargains in land over there; sugar and coffee 
lands, especially. I wish we could find some way to discourage the 
taking of titles for a while and, most of all, 1 wish that, if we are to 
have a civil governor over there, he could be a man like Frederic C. 
Howe. Such a man would ‘know how, from the very start, to make 
conditions for a land tenure which would avoid the evils at home and 
here in Porto Rico. 

The government we are giving here seems to be good, but our 
(American) economic arrangements are producing the labor and. 
other evil effects which they produce even here. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens. 


To John Reed 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 
Jan. 22, 1917 

Dear Jack :— 

I couldn't help it. There’s only one decent ship on the line and that 
sailed Wednesday last. I had to go to Washington. There I found more 
things than I expected to follow up. Behind time all around, I had to 
hustle off and,—here I am. And there you are. 
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We may not meet again for a long time, Jack.* Please write me be- 
fore you leave how you are: the inside story. I'd feel better if I knew 
just how it is down there in your kidney region. Otherwise I guess 
you are O.K. Anyhow you heart is happy and right, and your head is 
surely not sure, but able to learn and to say what it sees. China is a 
big place to see, and I have the feeling that it has a lot to teach. So I 
think that the next chapter in the great serial, “Jack,” is bound to be 
good. 

This down here is beautiful, like Bermuda, except that there is no 
pink, no coral, and that it is larger. Also it is amazingly like Colorado 
and Lawrence, Mass., Calif, N. Y., and the U. S. It may even be a 
bit like Mexico some day. In other words, though I’ve been here only 
5 days, I recognized it as the good old story. And I'm getting it easily, 
pleasantly. The Governor opens up to me gladly, and the American 
Chief of Police (ex-cowboy, ex-Rough Rider, ex-Chief of Pol. of 
Panama) is taking me in his car all over the island while he is get- 
ting ready for the strike due in the cane fields next month. The roads 
are very beautiful. It is the tropics, of course, but the trade wind keeps 
it all cool and fresh and rich. It is pleasant work, mine; just the thing 
for an ex-reporter. 

Goodbye, Jack. Love to both of you, and my sincere respects to 
China. 

Yours affectionately, 
L. Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
New York, March 18, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 

It’s been a rush for me, and I've not been well, but I gather that 
President Wilson still hopes to avoid more war than armed neutrality 
implies. It seems that just before the German U-boat order was pub- 
lished, private arrangements for the beginning of peace negotiations 
had proceeded so far with Germany that I was about to be sent for. 
Then some change, the genesis of which is not known here even to 
German officials, occurred in Germany. The U-boat order was issued. 
It was a complete surprise. Evidently it had been written long before 
and probably was held pending a home controversy (in Germany). 


4 John Reed was planning at this time to go to China for the Metropolitan; 
because of the United States’ entrance into the war, his plans were changed. 
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Then somebody there (like von Hindenburg) declared impulsively for 
it, and out it came. It made us “mad.” 

But the trouble was that “we” learned that the most aggressive party 
in Berlin said, and was believed, that we were bluffing; that the U. S. 
wouldn't fight under any circumstances. The dismissal of von Bern- 
storff was a useful act against a useful man, and regretted here. He 
had been patient, sane, wise and helpful. But his return is for the best. 
He is counted upon to convince official Germany that we will fight 
if we must; that we hate to; that we'll stand a lot, but that the limit 
has been reached and Germany can now force us to war. And it is 
hoped, that having convinced them of that, von Bernstorff may be able 
to hold Germany down to a policy which will drive us no further and, 
indeed, reopen a way to peace negotiations this early summer. 

In other words, von Bernstorff is the U. S. Ambassador to Germany, 
friendly and fine. It’s a slim hope, a queer position. We (the U. S. 
Government) have lost control. That’s bad. And the Germans can 
decide for us war or peace; not our Congress; not the President; but 
the Germans. 

And I find our high-ups feel helpless and not very hopeful. 

I've been told that my plan to get on to Mexico may take me into 
the hottest place of all if war is declared; and most useful, since I am 
regarded by the Mexicans as a friend of Mexico. The Mexicans say 
so, but better still, they show it. So I'll go to Washington, get that view 
of the situation and, unless events change my plan, go on to Havana. 
There I'll get the story of the Cuban revolt,—say, three weeks. From 
there I'll sail via Vera Cruz to Mexico City. I can’t tell how long Pll 
be there, but I’d like to come out about May 1, via El Paso or Laredo, 


and go to California for a part of the summer. I want very much to 
see Lou... . 


Love to all. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 
Hotel Bellevue, 
Washington, D. C., 
Mar. 19, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 


I came down here last night, on the Penn. midnight. The Heneys 
took the B. & O. When I got in at 7:10 and got up at 7:30, I came here, 


upper left: JACK BLACK, 1928 (photo by Edward Weston). upper right: 
J. B. MCNAMARA. lower left: FREMONT OLDER (photo by Johan Hage- 
meyer). lower right: CLARENCE DARROW. 
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found a room, had breakfast, read how the strike was off, and so set 
out with only the war to ask about, the war, Cuba, and Mexico. I 
saw Baker (War) at 9 a.m.; Gen. McIntyre (Chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Possessions) at 10 to 10:30; Daniels at 11; Polk (State) at 
11:30; Tumulty at 12; shaved and at 1:30 lunched with David Law- 
rence (N. Y. Evening Post), called at 3:30 on de Negri, ex-Mexican 
Consul at S. F., now acting-ambassador for Mexico here. (He's a good 
friend of mine; reprinted my first Mex. article of last May; he gave 
me a corking, personal passport to go into Mexico. Our State Depart- 
ment wouldn't give any.) This evening I dined with the Heneys, and 
so the day is done. 

And I don’t know what to expect. It’s plain that the men I saw 
expect war, and an aggressive fight on our part; ships and men; navy 
and army, too. But they don’t know. Only the President knows. He 
saw only Lansing, today. That means that he was considering the 
meaning of the sinking of the three ships reported yesterday. If he’d 
got to the point of calling an extra session for war, he'd have consulted 
more than Lansing. Of course he may do that tonight, but my day 
showed no decision; no results. 

The State Department advised me to go to Mexico, whether there 
was war or not. That was sure to develop interest. But Polk said not 
to go in via Vera Cruz; too dangerous. He advised Laredo. The Mexi- 
can ambassador said he'd ask Carranza and write me at Havana. Pll 
be there a couple of weeks anyhow, and I can go thence to Galveston 
or New Orleans, and so to Laredo. I'll let you know. 

I was able to put several points to the men I saw about things to do 
in Porto Rico, St. Domingo and the Danish Islands. I'll tell you later 
what they are. I want to go to bed now. 

Love to all. 


To Laura Steffens 
Washington, D. C., 
March 20, 1917 
Dear Laura. 

I have just received and read your letter about Lou, and I am pretty 
deeply shocked. Nothing like that had occurred to me as possible. I 
thought it was the heart, as you all said, and knowing about her child- 
hood sickness, I understood it. It meant only a careful life. What this 
means I can’t guess. And yet I can. It gives me a sense of paralysis 
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myself. For I can picture her lying there as you describe her: silent, 
still, and yet with her beautiful spirit smiling out. 

And what am I to do? I wrote last night the letter to enclose to 
Dr. It seems like a year ago. I’ll not reread it. I'll send it along to him. 
But I know what I want to know: Is Lou likely to recover? She will 
be liable to a second and a third stroke, and that is terrible to contem- 
plate. But she should come up from under this one, shouldn't she, able 
to move about, and speak and all? Perhaps some little part out, but 
mostly well? You say you all expect to have her well again. That is 
sure, is it? I'd like, I need to know, Laura, and you wouldn't keep 
from me anything you think or fear, would you? I'd go West right 
away if 1 thought you would. Please write me just how it is. 

I'll write to Kitty? now. Nobody has told me about her father’s end. 
I wonder why. I was pretty near to that wonderful old man. He 
boosted my thinking when I was a boy at college; helped to free me, 
encouraged me to read and dismiss the older thinkers. It’s all right for 
him to go. He had his life as he wished to have it, and that’s good. I 
don't grieve over his death. It’s like Dad’s; Mother's; Mrs. Bontecou’s. 
Josephine's was tragic because she wasn’t done. She hadn’t had what 
she wanted so deeply to have. That’s what she meant, when dying she 
said, it was “so sad.” Her diary showed it all very plainly. Her end 
knocked me out, therefore. But the others, her mother’s and Dad’s and 
Mother’s and now this of Mr. Hittell, they were right, and so will 
mine be when it comes. But,—I don’t like these unfinished lives. 
There's something violent, even criminal about them, and they wound, 
like a bomb, others near the principal. I can’t help thinking and feel- 
ing for Allen and you when I ache for Lou. And I can’t help seeing 
how she enjoyed living. 

You ask about letters from writers, etc., and I know what you mean. 
But this is not a letter-writing generation. My friend's letters are like 
mine: brief, careless, never thoughtful, hard, expressive. They are prin- 
cipally appointments to meet and talk, and we do talk. I’ve heard some 
good conversation; I heard some yesterday, even with Cabinet men. 
But, Lord, they wouldn’t write that way. When Sec. Baker, sitting 
with one foot up on his desk, jerks his pipe out of his mouth and 
says: “Well, I guess this king business is pretty near over,” and then 


1 Kitty Hittell, sister of Carlos Hittell, the painter. Her father was Theodore 
Hitell, the historian, referred to in the Autobiography, 138. 
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rejoices in the Russian revolution, he talks as he would not write, and 
as no one should write for him. 

No. The day of letters is over like the day of kings. We write only 
telegrams or lettergrams or ‘phone. 

Senator La Follette has just called. He “must” see me. He is in 
trouble. He’s falsely accused of filibustering and widely hated. He 
must answer someone; he will tell me all about it and the talk will 
last hours; it will be rich to write, but it will not be written. I'm going 
over now to call, with the press, on all the Cabinet men in the War 
Building: War, Navy and State. That would be good to describe, 
but,—it will not be described. . . . 

Love to all, 
Len. 


Washington, D. C., 
Mar. 22, 1917 
Dear Laura:— 

I may go to Russia. I'll write if I decide to do so,—before next 
Tuesday. If I’m silent about it, it will mean that I’ve gone to Havana. 

Charles R. Crane, who is a friend of Russia, knows everybody in 
power there now and especially Miliukoff, the head of the new gov- 
ernment, came here today and said he was going; he asked me to go 
along. At first I didn’t consider it, but as I think of it and talk with 
him about it, it seems the very thing to do. I went with him to the 
State Department, got my passport, and I'll go to New York tonight 
to see what arrangement I can make with Everybody's. And I'll decide 
then, and let you know. 

But I may as well tell you by letter all the details. He sails on the 
Norwegian steamship “Kristianiafjord,” Tuesday, to Bergen, Norway. 
From there he makes his way, somehow, over into Russia. He expects 
to be gone three months and had the passports name England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, as well as Russia, so that we could come home 
any old way or, if peace negotiations start, go anywhere they go. 

One thought holds me hard: Lou. If I go, ask her to wait for me; 
till I get back anyhow. I might return ahead of Crane; as soon as I 
get the story I want. And it’s my story. There’s no American in Petro- 
grad now, Crane says; only two English writers; and none that under- 
stands the fundamentals. It’s being written as a political revolution, and 
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Crane says Miliukoff has ec ideas. See his book: Miliukoff’s. 
It's in the library, no doubt, get the title. 
Love to Lou and Allen a. (Il write again, whether I go or 


not. And, as I said, I'll wire 


(Telegram) 
New York, Mar. 24, 1917 
Sailing with Charles R. Crane Tuesday on Norwegian American 
Liner “Kristianiafjord” for Bergen, thence by rail to Petrograd. Due 
in three weeks. Address United States Embassy. Sorry to go now but 
opportunity too great to miss. Best hope for Lou. 
Lincoln Steffens 


The Players, 

New York, 

Mar. 27, 1917 
Dear Laura, 

It's Tuesday forenoon. I soon leave to go to the ship, and 1 go heavy- 
hearted. I was hoping for a telegram from you. 1 had hoped to have 
it a good one with good news. For my mind is full of self-accusing 
and self-defense. 

Your last letter, with Allen’s, called me home, and if I'd been on 
my way to Cuba I'd have gone. But I can’t do both now. It’s now or 
never for Russia. So far as I can learn, there is no other ship for five 
weeks, And there is Crane to go with. He knows everybody. He is 
“the friend of Russia” in the U. S. He has brought over at his expense 
the Russian symphony year after year till it has made its own way. 
He has set up a Russian chorus here in N. Y. He has entertained all 
the great Russians, including Miliukoff, whom he has had as his guest 
here and in Chicago. And all the great radicals have had his aid. He 
(and I with him) will walk into the inner circles of the new govern- 
ment and the new radical party; into the old court group and the new 
nobility. I will be able to get the whole story up to date, and be in the 
next phase of it personally. And all agree that the revolution is in its 
first phase only, that it must grow. Crane and the Russian radicals on 
the ship think we shall be in Petrograd for the re-revolution. 

These are the things that I think of to justify me in going on. They 
may not appeal to you. But I have seen the Mexican Revolution. I 
want to understand revolutions. There are not many. I cannot miss 
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any of them if I am to know what they are really like. And those that 
have come now are likely to lead to others: Frederick Palmer, the war- 
correspondent from the Western front, says the soldiers in the trenches 
are thinking; and that anything may occur in England, France or 
Italy. The Russian revolutionists mean to promote a revolution in 
Germany. 

It seems to me I must be there. It seems to me Lou would want me 
to be there. And I guess now after five days of doubt and suffering, 
I guess I shall be. I'll be there with a great sorrow in my heart and 
many doubts and hours of self-accusation, but I can’t help thinking 
that I am doing what I ought to do. Love to Lou and Allen and a 
word to Dot; I haven’t written her, and, Laura, if I have done what 
you wouldn’t have done, forgive me and help me to forgive myself; 
you and Allen. I can't write to him. I feel too much for him. 

Your brother, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
S.S. “Kristianiafjord,” 
Halifax, N. S. 
April 2, 1917 

Dear Allen:— 

Laura’s telegram reached me here. I acknowledged it, so that you 
would know I knew. And I was prepared. I had the feeling that the 
end was coming; it grew upon me during the journey here, so that 
when the telegram was handed to me, I hardly had to open it. I knew, 
somehow. 

There will be a period for you, and for Laura, of desolation. I’m 
in it. But it’s a wound. I know that, too. It seems that it will never 
heal, but it will. It is a wound, and wounds do heal. I wish I could 
make you sure of that. I wish I could make myself sure of it. 

I shall go on. We are held here now for inspection and, four days 
already, we may have a few more before the examination is all done 
and the ship allowed to proceed. But some day soon she will sail; in 
nine days we shall be at Bergen (unless—) and then Mr. Crane and I 
(and W. G. Shepherd) will push through to Petrograd. We should 
be there in a little over two weeks. I shall go to work fast, try to get 
an understanding, and, unless developments call me elsewhere in 
Europe (Spain is having trouble) I'll probably go home via Siberia 
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Crane says Miliukoff has economic ideas. See his book: Miliukoff’s. 
It’s in the library, no doubt, but I forget the title. 

Love to Lou and Allen and all. Pil write again, whether I go or 
not. And, as I said, I'll wire if I go. 


(Telegram) 
New York, Mar. 24, 1917 
Sailing with Charles R. Crane Tuesday on Norwegian American 
Liner “Kristianiafjord” for Bergen, thence by rail to Petrograd. Due 
in three weeks. Address United States Embassy. Sorry to go now but 
opportunity too great to miss. Best hope for Lou. 
Lincoln Steffens 


The Players, 

New York, 

Mar, 27, 1917 
Dear Laura, 

It's Tuesday forenoon. I soon leave to go to the ship, and I go heavy- 
hearted. I was hoping for a telegram from you. I had hoped to have 
it a good one with good news. For my mind is full of self-accusing 
and self-defense. 

Your last letter, with Allen’s, called me home, and if I'd been on 
my way to Cuba I'd have gone. But I can’t do both now. It’s now or 
never for Russia. So far as I can learn, there is no other ship for five 
weeks, And there is Crane to go with. He knows everybody. He is 
“the friend of Russia” in the U. S. He has brought over at his expense 
the Russian symphony year after year till it has made its own way. 
He has set up a Russian chorus here in N. Y. He has entertained all 
the great Russians, including Miliukoff, whom he has had as his guest 
here and in Chicago. And all the great radicals have had his aid. He 
(and I with him) will walk into the inner circles of the new govern- 
ment and the new radical party; into the old court group and the new 
nobility. I will be able to get the whole story up to date, and be in the 
next phase of it personally. And all agree that the revolution is in its 
first phase only, that it must grow. Crane and the Russian radicals on 
the ship think we shall be in Petrograd for the re-revolution. 

These are the things that I think of to justify me in going on. They 
may not appeal to you. But I have seen the Mexican Revolution. I 
want to understand revolutions. There are not many. I cannot miss 
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any of them if I am to know what they are really like. And those that 
have come now are likely to lead to others: Frederick Palmer, the war- 
correspondent from the Western front, says the soldiers in the trenches 
are thinking; and that anything may occur in England, France or 
Italy. The Russian revolutionists mean to promote a revolution in 
Germany. 

It seems to me I must be there. It seems to me Lou would want me 
to be there. And I guess now after five days of doubt and suffering, 
I guess I shall be. I'll be there with a great sorrow in my heart and 
many doubts and hours of self-accusation, but I can’t help thinking 
that I am doing what I ought to do. Love to Lou and Allen and a 
word to Dot; I haven’t written her, and, Laura, if I have done what 
you wouldn’t have done, forgive me and help me to forgive myself; 
you and Allen. I can’t write to him. I feel too much for him. 

Your brother, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
SS. “Kristianiafjord,” 
Halifax, N. S. 
April 2, 1917 

Dear Allen:— 

Laura’s telegram reached me here. I acknowledged it, so that you 
would know I knew. And I was prepared. I had the feeling that the 
end was coming; it grew upon me during the journey here, so that 
when the telegram was handed to me, I hardly had to open it. I knew, 
somehow. 

There will be a period for you, and for Laura, of desolation. I’m 
in it. But it’s a wound. I know that, too. It seems that it will never 
heal, but it will. It is a wound, and wounds do heal. I wish I could 
make you sure of that. I wish I could make myself sure of it. 

I shall go on. We are held here now for inspection and, four days 
already, we may have a few more before the examination is all done 
and the ship allowed to proceed. But some day soon she will sail; in 
nine days we shall be at Bergen (unless—) and then Mr. Crane and I 
(and W. G. Shepherd) will push through to Petrograd. We should 
be there in a little over two weeks. I shall go to work fast, try to get 
an understanding, and, unless developments call me elsewhere in 
Europe (Spain is having trouble) I'll probably go home via Siberia 
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and Japan to San Francisco. That’s what I hope. I want to see you all. 
And if it all goes as planned, I might be with you in three or four 
months. But, of course, I can’t tell. Nor will you be interested now. 
I'm writing really only to convey, in a word or two, my love to you, 
Allen, to you and Laura, 
Yours faithfully, 
Len Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 
Petrograd, May 6, 1917 
Dear Laura:— 

This will be taken out through Siberia to be mailed at some Chinese 
or Japanese port by a kind friend who is homeward-bound. I'll not 
write much. I am all right; busy, not clear, of course, on the situation, 
but gradually becoming so. Living is high, uncomfortable, and un- 
easy, but it is all as one would expect, under the conditions, and I 
shall stay until 1 feel that I understand it. And I intend to stay right 
here in Petrograd. The capital is not Russia, but it is taking the lead. 
I may make a trip to Moscow and possibly to other places, but this 
will be my address (care U. S. Embassy) all the time. 

As I explained in a letter from Stockholm, which you may never 
have got, I am rooming and travelling with W. G. Shepherd, corre- 
spondent of the United Press, so that his despatches in the News and, 
we think, in the Bulletin (ask Older) will give you some idea of my 
whereabouts and of what I am seeing. Chas. R. Crane, with whom I 
came here, is living in a private house, and is about to make a trip 
about the country by himself. None of us has any notion of when 
we shall start back; probably not for a couple of months anyhow; but 
when we do go it will probably be via Siberia and the Pacific Coast, to 
that I shall be able to have a visit with you-all. 

And I want that. I think a lot about you. I wonder how you are 
living now. It must have changed everything, and I am sorry for that, 
too. But I cannot write about it. 

Of the revolution here all I need say for the present is that it is a 
real one, as real as Mexico's and it may take as long to settle it down. 
It is not all over yet. There are intense issues to be fought out and 
the fight is on. 1 don’t mean only the recent street demonstrations. 
They are mere surface indications of the economic struggle going 
on below. The sense of the war risks at the front door here both helps 
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and hinders the expression of the conflict of class purposes, but out 
they must come, The process may be too long for me to stay to watch 
it, but all that I see and hear is illuminating for the more orderly 
but equally profound struggle that we are having at home; and in 
Mexico; and everywhere else. In other words we are seeing not Russia 
alone. 
But I must stop lest I bore the Censor... . 
Affectionately, your brother, 
Len. 


To Col. E. M. House 
The Players, 
New York, 
June 20, 1917 
Dear Col. House— 

Your telephone is disconnected and you are gone for the summer. 
My loss. I left Petrograd, as I wired you, with the Bakhmetieff Com- 
mission, to hurry home and report to you a condition in Russia that 
you and the President should know. Mr. Francis and Mr. Crane wished 
me to do this, and I left the Russian Ambassador’s party at Vancouver 
to hurry on, see you and prepare the way to take up this matter with 
the President. I wired Mr. Bakhmetieff last night that I could not 
reach you in time. 

I shall go myself to Washington tomorrow and try to see the Presi- 
dent. No doubt I shall fail; he is busy, of course. If I do, I may go 
to Boston and then ask you for leave to call on you. The panic in brief 
is: 

The Russians can be made to fight, but only by an act of the Allies. 
In a highly exalted state of mind, the effect of the revolution, they 
think that if all the Allies would reduce their purposes (or raise them) 
to a demand only for permanent peace (no punishments; no com- 
pensation; no extension of territory; and a promise to let the ques- 
uions of the sovereignty of the lesser nations be answered by the 
lesser nations), then we could have peace. And if we couldn't, if Ger- 
many refused to hear on this basis, then,—then the Russians would 
fight. 

fe may be an illusion, but the Russians think they are asked now 
to fight, not to achieve idealistic ends, but to carry out certain secret 
treaties among certain of the Allies. Whatever it is, illusion or fact, 
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this belief and the psychological condition of the Russian mind are 
facts which should be and can be dealt with, if understood. Crane, 
Francis, I think we understand; Mr. Bakhmetieff thinks we do; and 
I do wish I could state to someone in authority my understanding of 
the matter. I have come a long way for the chance. 
If you answer this, please say something about yourself: how you 
are and what interests you most. J can’t help being a bit personal. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Steffens 


Hotel Bellevue, 
Washington, D. C., 
June 27, 1917 
Dear Laura:— 

Another chapter is done. I’ve been here two days, have seen the 
President and all I sought; done all I promised and more for the 
Russians, and now I go back to New York,—at midnight. I'll have 
to correct proofs on my article; written in three days and delivered 
Sunday night. And I'll have to cut it, too. Then I have some personal 
visits to make in and near New York; business to attend to and—etc. 
Then, I'll go West, direct, I hope. I'll write “when” as soon as I can 
make a good guess, but I think it will be next week some time. 

That’s all for the present. I'm eager to see you and Doctor. I can 
hardly wait. 

Love to all. 


Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 


The Players, 
New York, 
June 30, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 
Your Sacramento letter came yesterday, and it did me good. I under- 
stood it; all of it, and was glad. But I'll not say any more about it 
now. One can’t go much beyond gladness; I saw that in Petrograd. 
The people, freed, are glad; so they can’t hate the Germans, can’t 
fight, can’t quarrel. They can only be glad and kind and patient. 
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I'm writing today, however, meaning to tell you and Laura that 
I still am not clear as to when I can start: the pulls at me here are 
awful. Every unpopular cause, everybody in any trouble, wants me to 
do this or that. And I haven't quite done all my part on the Russian 
Mission. Col. House, who can’t leave the woods (hay fever), wants 
me to go to him at Magnolia, Mass. and I have to be here to see 
Wheeler (editor of Everybody's) on Thursday. If I could get off to 
House Tuesday, return Wednesday night and have Thursday here, 
I could start Friday or Saturday. And I may. But Emma Goldman 
has just besought me to be a witness in her trial, and I ought to do 
that. I ought to do a lot of such things. So,—I don’t know. I'll have 
to write again, But how I do want to go. 

Love to Laura and Dot and all. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
Len Steffens 


To Robert M. La Follette 
850 Francisco Street, 
San Francisco, 
August 17, 1917 
Dear Bob: 

. . «I wish that you would see Mr. Bonillas, the Mexican Ambas- 
sador at Washington; tell him the boys may go with me, and ask him 
for any advice and introductions they may need. I may write him 
for myself. But I want to urge you, Bob, to have a talk with him about 
the so-called “weaker nations” problem. He may be willing to repeat 
to you parts of our (his and mine) conversation the last time I called 
on him. I notice that nothing is being said about it in the discussions 
of peace terms, and I fear that, if Mexico, China, and the rest of the 
countries directly concerned do not bring that question forward soon, 
there will be no public opinion to ask for an answer to it in the final 
settlement. 

Of course I see what you are doing, and I see the effects. Rage is 
developing, the war rage, which is the I.W.W. spirit of force raised 
to the nth power. Root expressed it yesterday. Russell, too. That is 
not a sentiment to be criticized. That is war insanity. They know it in 
Europe. It is as dangerous as madness and as unapproachable to 
reason. Doctors, not statesmen, must deal with it. The place for it is 
in the trenches and not behind, but in front of, the guns. At home, 
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inactive, on the platform, it is something to look out for. I don’t mean 
that it is to be feared, but it must be allowed for and reckoned with. 
Be very patient, Bob. . . . 

Everybody's has taken the three articles I have written,’ and they 
are all that I have arranged to do. The first one you have probably 
seen; it is in the current number of Everybody's. The two others are 
not so interesting to you. They are about Rasputin, a sort of melo- 
drama, a new kind of thing for me. But the editor wanted them and 
I have put some light into them, some stuff that is not merely “human” 
and “interesting.” 

But I must stop this. My sister gave me a typewriter and it is not so 
wonderful as I thought it would be. The darned thing requires some 
intelligence. I thought that even a child could run a machine. Maybe 
a child could. 

Give my love to all the family. 

Affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Colonel E. M. House 


San Francisco, 
September 8, 1917 
My dear Col. House:— 

This is only to remind you of me, and of my hope to report any 
steps to be taken toward peace. And also, in pursuance of that pur- 
pose, to tell you where I am to be. Daniel Kiefer, Arden, Delaware, 
will know, and I must ask you to address me through him if you have 
anything to advise me of. He is managing a course of lectures I am to 
give in the Middle West on “Russia.” 

I am giving this series of talks because it enables me to discuss the 
terms of a permanent peace. There must be some preparedness for 
that. It is all war now, and that is understandable. But I discovered 
abroad that everybody there, even the people, are thinking about peace 
and the right terms for a permanent settlement. And some of them are 
really working upon plans for business and reforms after the war. 
We alone are devoted to but the one thing: war. I suppose that is 
because we have so recently gone in. But those of us who are not at 
war should, I think, go out upon the other job, and lead, however 


1 “What Free Russia Asks of the Allies,” Everybody's, Aug., 1917; “Rasputin, 
the Real Story,” Everybody’s, Sept., Oct., 1917. 
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gently, to consideration of what we are going to demand of the peace- 
makers and what we are willing ourselves to sacrifice for a world 
peace. This is dangerous. Public opinion (not only the police and the 
district attorneys) is very intolerant of any sentiment that is not war- 
like, but I find that, by being considerate of an audience and keeping 
close to the Russian narrative and ideas, I can get even a very difficult 
audience to let their minds reach a bit ahead. And the Russians, you 
know, are not thinking of a separate peace. I never heard that idea 
broached in Russia. They are against, not only a separate peace, but 
any settlement that is temporary. They see that an armistice would be 
like planting another war. Their idea is for a settlement on an ideal 
basis now of every question that might ever lead to war. I don’t hope 
for that, but the Russian revolutionary leaders, in their exaltation, did, 
when I was there. They even talked of the abolition gradually of all 
tariff barriers, world free trade; and I believe they will fight if we 
don’t settle the status of the weaker nations. 

I wish I could have seen you before I came West. I must tell you 
when I get back what I saw and heard in Russia. And I shall be back 
in New York about the middle of October. That will be time. I shall 
look for you then, and I wish you could tell me how I might find you. 
You are not active, I observe, but I know you are interested. 

But this letter is too long. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 16, 1917 

Dear Allen:— 

I had a lovely time with Dot, Jim, and Janey, and all the live things 
at Las Bolitas. It seemed to me that Jim was less reactionary than 
Dor, and I said so. He holds back on certain facts, but they are facts, 
and when I acknowledged them and took him back to a farther per- 
spective, he went along as far as I asked him to go. In other words, I 
could get him to take our point of view, and while he held it, he 
saw the horizon we see. It isn’t his habitual point of view, however. 
He slips back to his own all the time, and that’s what causes the 
trouble. What he needs is an environment (friends) that will help 
to keep the higher point of view until he can hold it. And that's 
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where Dot fails him. She hasn't got it either, not as her very own. 

While I was there I received a wire from the president of the 
Woman's City Club here. She said: 

“Rumors apparently verified state your address on Russia is pro- 
German and un-American. We believe it duty of all Americans to 
stand firmly behind our Government in this great struggle for world- 
wide democracy and absolutely no criticism of our Government can 
be allowed from our platform. Can you assure us that your talk will 
be free from adverse criticism of this war on our democracy? If not 
must respectfully cancel your engagement to speak. Reply immediately. 
Collect. (Signed) Miss C. Van Graham, Pres. Woman's City Club.” 

I was tempted, but I didn’t yield. I answered that my subject was 
Russia, not America, and that I'd be here Saturday. I understand they 
called this a.m. before I arrived. I've not seen them or heard a word 
since, so I don’t know what they've decided. Friends of mine tell me 
there’s an awful row in the club about it; that members ask me to 
believe that their officers do not represent them; and to stick. It seems 
to me that the officers are proving that they really need to hear about 
Russia, so I'm going to make them break the engagement, if it’s 
broken. I won't help. And people are coming from everywhere to hear 
me, from the suburbs and other clubs; for, at my request (you recall), 
they had already invited other clubs and the public to come to the 
mecting. It’s fun. The gossip has it that a Mrs. Bear or Beer, who 
heard me at the Woman’s Meeting in S. F., is the one who stirred 
up all the fuss. 

I want to meet them and talk about Russia, and Free Speech, and 
War and Peace to them. 

I'm a bit homesick for 850. It will pass. I'll soon be at my job. As 
soon as l get to shooting from one town and state to another, I'll be 
living in the present again. It is certainly good to be with you and 
Laura though. 

Love to both of you. 


To Laura Steffens 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., 
Sept. 26, 1917 
Dear Laura:— 
Dot will have told you about the L. A. meeting. It went all right. 
The president apologized for her cold feet, and explained that a Mrs. 
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Bear had scared them. And I helped, of course, by making my talk 
gentle, firm but not aggressive. At Kansas City, 1 spoke twice: City 
Club at noon; a mass meeting at night. Meanwhile Milwaukee had 
got the word that I was pro-war, and were wiring. It was rich. This 
was the People’s Council, kicking for free speech for themselves, and 
not willing to give it to me if I criticized them. I wired that my talk 
was on the Russian Revolution and said nothing to reassure them. 
They gave me a crowd, about 1,000, and of course were more than 
relieved by what I said. I did well there. 

But I did best at Chicago. Darrow presided, it was a theatre (the 
Music Hall) and I had more than the place would hold. Two hundred 
(including Johannsen) were turned away. All sorts of people were 
present,—pacifists, pro-Germans and pro-war folk, but I really seemed 
to get them all and carry them through to the end. There was not 
one kick. Grand Rapids was next; then Culver Military Academy; 
last night Valparaiso, and tonight I go to Jacksonville, Ill., to speak 
twice, at the university, and in the town. After that, it’s Peoria, Rock- 
ford, etc., around here, then a jump to Louisville, Pittsburgh, and 
Baltimore. ... 

The lecture improves as I go along. One always does. Mexico was 
fine, about the time I finished delivering it. But I must close and go. 

Love to Doctor and Dot and Jim and,—all. 

Len. 


I'll not write you often till it’s over. The rush of it and the weari- 
ness are too much. 

Peoria, where I speak Saturday and Sunday, has just wired that 
they hear that my talk is pro-German. I've wired the same answer: 
“Rumors absurd. My lecture is on the Russian Revolution.” 


To Allen H. Suggett 
The Jefferson, 
Peoria, Ill., 
September 30, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 

Just a line to say I'm not arrested yet. Everybody else is, and some 
of them are wondering how I get by. There have been sheriffs present, 
and Federal stenographers have taken down my lectures for some 
official reading. And there have been squibs in the papers, rumors in 
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the towns where I'm booked, and some lectures to cancel. But when 
I come and speak, they all take it, both the pro-war and the anti-war 
folk. The war psychology is intense here in the Middle West. You 
don’t realize it out there. It’s almost an hysteria. The least word out 
of tune brings a question from the audience, a sort of flaming sword 
of a question, but I have a keen sense of this state of mind. Deep 
down, I am sorry for the war-mad on both sides. They are truly sick, 
so I answer right. I mean that I try (and apparently I succeed) not to 
give pain. And what I am driving at, very explicitly, too, is to direct 
the hot passion of both sides into an opposition to the next war. In a 
word, I am asking for a consideration of the terms, not of an imme- 
diate, but of a permanent peace. I say the Russians are asking us not 
to let the diplomats fix up a patched-up truce, leaving unsolved ques- 
tions to bring on another such war, but to create a public demand for 
a solution this time of all the international problems in sight that might 
prove to be causes of another such war. 
Love to Laura and—all. 


To Robert M. La Follette 
Baltimore, Md., October 7, 1917 
Dear Bob:— 

I have been watching this thing; all of it, and I begin to get it. 
It’s a sickness. It will pass. The French and the English had it at 
first, and they are coming out of this, the first phase. I began to under- 
stand it as I came East meeting it and addressing audiences that had it. 

I feel that it is almost insanity, and that it must be dealt with as 
that. It hurts. It’s a state of mind as raw as a wound. Individuals I 
talked with who had it, showed that they had lost their moorings. 
The war has swept away their religion or their philosophy, rolled 
flat all the grooves on which all their thinking has been done. They 
are confused; in doubt about the righteousness of their cause; whether 
pro-war or pacifist. And so, all at sea, they are afraid they'll be drowned 
on the waves of thought and argument which roll over them. It’s a 
panic; and it’s a pain. And when we thrust a sharp fact or sudden 
argument into their minds, they cry out with the pain and the fear, 
and unable to grasp it mentally, want to kill. 

My feeling is that we should understand this sympathetically. Con- 
sider it as we would a sick or a wounded patient, and deal tenderly 
with it. 
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I find I can talk peace, drastically; I've done it clear across the 
continent, to all sorts of audiences, tory and radical, pro-war and 
People’s Council; and even the U. S. District Attorneys have had 
my talks taken verbatim for them. So far I’ve got by. And I think 
that it’s because I show that I understand the doubts and the troubles 
of the minds I’m addressing. I’ve never been more bold, but I’ve never 
been more gentle. I say this because I think that if you go out speaking 
now, you should be kind and considerate. It’s a note we need, and 
it’s appreciated. 

And I’m going to tell you where I got it, this note. It’s Russian. 
Russian oratory early in the revolution was fiery and rather bitter, 
naturally, but gradually, as it was felt that the people were willing 
to listen and liberty was assured, free speech became gentler, more 
patient, more reasonable. I can see, therefore, that it’s the sense of 
the lack of free speech that makes us assail our audiences. And you 
have every excuse for your tone. But the Russian way is best, and we 
necd it here in our free speech fight. I have always been fighting the 
opponents of liberty. Hereafter (after Russia) I am going to work on 
the practitioners of liberty. I think we'can begin to show that free 
speech is right by making it very, very courteous. 

This country needs you now, Bob. Needs your facts, your view of 
things, your courage and your loyalty and your persistence. Also, 
however, it needs calmness, reasonableness, patience. In a word, it 
needs a leadership in tone and temper, as well as in thought and 
action. And I mean “needs.” It’s almost a necessity. There are thou- 
sands, tens, hundreds of thousands with you. You are gaining in 
strength; you are giving out strength. Give out coolness, too, and 
kindness, Bob. 

You won't misunderstand, will you? I mean no timidity. That 
would be fatal. But you can’t be that. You'll have to be bold; it’s in 
your nature to be that. And I take no interest in the warning Dan 
wrote me about. Not at all. You may be shot, and that would wound 
me, vitally. But you can’t, you won't think of that. No. But you can 
feel with the poor minds that are in pain these days, and easily, so 
easily hurt. 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Lincoln Steffens 
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To Allen H. Suggett 


Boston City Club, 
Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 11, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 

. .. The Groton experience was pleasant. I stayed at the house of 
a Harvard professor and his little German wife. She didn’t dare go 
to the lecture. We men drove over 10 miles, in the rain and cold, and 
after a brief consultation with Mr. Peabody, about how much to tell 
the boys, we went all together to the library. In the hall, I met Mr. 
Shaw, Clint, and the Shaw boys. Fine boys. But there was no time to 
talk, just a few words with Clint. But he understood. In the library 
the Groton boys were sitting on the floor, chairs, tables, book galleries 
up the hall, all around, under and over me, and the families and the 
faculties were near me. I stood in front of the fireplace and, watching 
the boys, zipped my story, changed the tone or the subject when they 
began to move, and so like the wind, went through it to the end. The 
boys were fascinated, I could see it; and the grown-ups were amazed. 
Of course I picked my points: the poor Czar brought up to be weak 
(and briefly why), Rasputin, as a mystical figure, coming with proph- 
ecy to the Czarina. The shot that killed him; the mobs; the Cossacks; 
the people that would not kill. I gave about five minutes of real 
economics, put plain for the boys, and went on to Kerensky stories. 
Jack watched me from the floor close up, and at the end when the 
boys poured down on me with questions,—none was shy,—Jack was 
awfully pleased. He and I stood there arm in arm while the boys and 
I conversed. . . . 

Love to all. 


The Players, New York, Oct. 13, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 

I saw my man yesterday, but this is the first moment I have had 
to report, and I must do it briefly now. For the interview gave me 
something to do, right away. 

There 1s no sign of peace at present. I may go to Mexico or Spain. 
For the situation, which is not bad, may turn good over night. Mean- 
while watch the German ministerial crisis. That’s the crux of the 
situation. Dr. Michelis is likely to go down and out. If he does, there 
will be a contest; it’s on now, no doubt, between the Kaiser and his 
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following on one side and the Crown Prince and his on the other. 
If the Prince and the Junkers win, it’s more war. If the Kaiser gets his 
man in, it may mean peace. But the Allies are ready to begin to talk. 

This must be utterly private, of course; absolutely. 

I wish you or you and Laura would consider seriously sending me 
$200 or $100, which I'll make $200, for the Labor Defence Council. 
I found that our field workers had got the support of the rank and 
file of labor everywhere that they had been. Gompers and the machine 
of the A. F. of L. are against it. And no wonder. It’s my baby, mine 
and Frank Walsh’s. We want to provide evidence, money and attor- 
neys for the defence of labor cases where the defendant will consent 
to stand on the truth, justifying his acts, and not denying them. In a 
word, to substitute real defence for bribery, perjury and,—all that. 
We can make it go on Labor’s backing alone, if we can be tided over 
the present war crisis, and Walsh has promised to put up $1,000 if I 
can raise $1,000. I've got $200 from Pinchot; I have asked for $200 
from Fay Lewis; $200 from Filene; and I'll tackle Scripps for $200. 
One or more of these may fall down, so I am asking you to help. I 
shall make up what is lacking of the $1,000 if I can get anywhere near 
the total. 

More about my personal plans later; they may take me to Sacra- 
mento, if only for a few days, and I'll then have at least one more 
night at home. Love to Laura from G. and me, 


What I’ve been saying about the Russian attitude on permanent 
peace is “the President's position.” No wonder I “got by.” They knew 
what I was saying; had it in shorthand, and,—passed it. G. calls it 
luck! 


The Players, Oct. 20, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 

You and Laura will be interested to know that I have proposed to 
my friend in the Administration” a big scheme to get peace at home; 
that he has accepted it and asked me to write it out for presentation 
to the President. I have done that. He has written me that it is good, 
and that he will submit it next week. 

I pointed out that the war is developing the class line in this country, 


1 Col. E. M. House. See memorandum, Appendix J, p. 1031. 
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and that the Administration cannot only beat that evil tendency but 
turn it to good, but only by a review of acts and facts. I propose a 
blow, our proclamation to include: 

(1) An appeal for moderate talk on all sides, but free. 

(2) A cessation of all labor prosecutions, including the 1.W.W. 

(3) A pardon, wholesale, of all labor convicts in jail, including the 
McNamaras. 

(4) A bid to the Pacifists to stop fighting the war and to work for 
permanent peace terms. 

In brief a general amnesty in the class war, for the stated purpose of 
getting peace at home so as to make “one last war abroad for everlast- 
ing peace.” 

If this goes through I am to negotiate it, seeing Haywood, Scott 
Nearing, and Governor Stephens in California. And you two. lf it 
doesn’t, I'll go to Mexico in December. 

1 may be a fool, but I'll be a big fool at least. 

Yours (and Laura’s) 
Len. 


P.S.: I am getting two or three calls a day to lecture. 1 may have to 
make one more trip. 

Norman Angell, at Amos Pinchot's house last night, said revolu- 
tions are feared in France and Italy; and that in England there is open 
talk of confiscation of property, which is not at all unlikely to come 
with peace. He sees things like a neutral. To hear him talk in his 
English English is good; almost makes one like England again. For 
he shows that lots of Englishmen and all British Labor are only wait- 
ing to right things for the war to end. 

He says conscription Jed to confiscation. “If they can take our bodies, 
our very lives, we can take their property.” Gee! War is hell. 


To Laura Steffens and Dr. Allen Suggett 


The Players, Oct. 23, 1917 
Dear Laura and Allen:— 

All goes well. Not arrested yet. The police interrupted me at Phila- 
delphia on Sunday but only for a moment. They were present; they 
heard how the soldiers in Petrograd wouldn't shoot; how they pre- 
ferred to chase the police all over town. They stood all that. But when 
I got down to the secret treaties, they sent the chairman in to me to 
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warn me that I must not criticize the war or our allies. The crowd 
understood, though it couldn’t hear; and it applauded. I said: 

“Reminds me of Russia”—again the crowd applauded, and when 
it was quiet, I added—“before the revolution.” And I went on, mak- 
ing no change. 

That was an afternoon meeting. When it was over, I was taken out 
to Arden, a pretty colony of Single Taxers and Socialists, where I gave 
an evening talk on other things; spent the night and part of the next 
day, then returned here. 

My friend here accepted my statement of the preparation for an 
amnesty, and writes that he'll take it to Washington this week. I sup- 
pose I'll hear from him when he returns. 

Heney and Mrs. Heney have been here several days. Edna said, be- 
fore Frank came on, that he was slipping off his old point of view, 
and he is. When he appeared, he went right up in the air at the first 
breath of radicalism. It seemed like temper to me; frazzled nerves, 
and I think it is the “war psychology.” Edna said afterwards that it 
wasn’t; that Frank is moving his mind, and she may be right. But I 
think it is only the madness that comes from working on a job too 
big for one.... 

Love to all. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
The Players, Nov. 1, 1917 
Dear Laura:— 

. .. I think I see in words and acts from Washington already some 
effect of my appeal for more tolerance, less “patriotism.” And it may 
well be that that’s all I'll get in the way of results; not a great gesture, 
such as I wished and pictured, but a moderation of tone. 

It’s a fight all the time for me to keep out of “causes” and things. 
The fact that I have done so up to now makes me peculiarly avail- 
able to all; and the proponents of Hillquit’s (Socialist, N. Y.) cam- 
paign, La Follette’s defence, Suffrage and suffragettes look astonished 
when I point out to them the logic of their propositions to use me 
and use me up. I'll get in, but, if I do, it will be something I am will- 
ing to pay for. So far I am working only to keep going the lesser 
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things I was interested in before, things that the war renders hard to 
keep alive. 

Italy’s defeat was due to a radical wave in Italy, which culminated 
in a soldiers’ strike. Something is going to bust soon somewhere. It 
depresses me to see the Germans winning a victory or victories, Russia 
and Italy. They'll get cocky now; and peace will be postponed. Noth- 
ing but defeats will do any good. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
The Players, Nov. 6, 1917 
Dear Allen:— 

It’s election day and quiet. We rather expect Tammany to win, 
with Hillquit the Socialist a stunning second. J say stunning, because 
Hillquit’s party is split; he will get a pacifist vote and, if it is large 
and Cleveland and other places with the war as an issue give a big 
vote against war and the Administration, the Public Mind will be 
shocked and the leaders of it stunned. 

Ernest Poole, the novelist and ex-Socialist, a fine man, is back here 
from Russia. His visit was after mine. He sees what I saw, but when 
I asked him if he was going to write it, he said, “No. There’s no need 
to explain Russia to the U. S. The important thing is to set Russia 
right about the U. S.” And he referred to the bad impression the 
Russians have of us and our democracy. He asked me if I'd help; if 
I'd write about us for Russian papers. I said I would, but not to 
correct Russian impressions; that they were right. Poole demurred; 
said they were not all right, that there was some good in us, and he 
asked pointedly where Creel could count upon me to serve in this way. 

“Would you write anything good about the U. S.?” he asked. 

And I said I wouldn’t. I said also that what would help us most 
with the Russians would be a confession of the facts and a very humble 
admission that we had democracy and liberty still to achieve; in a 
word that we appreciated that the Russians were working now upon 
our problem; not only theirs but,—the world’s. 

No use. The demand is for liars and lying. It is really most uncom- 
fortable, most unhappy out here. 

1 saw La Follette last night. He is pretty well, and pretty consistent; 
also he is morally right; and his feelings are most natural. I was glad 
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to find him quiet-minded, too. But I differ with him and so funda- 
mentally that it was very helpful to talk about the situation with him. 
Rudolph Spreckels is here, and, as usual, he has illuminating things 
to report from the higher-ups. They don’t understand anything. The 
English are saying that Mexico must be “attended to after Germany!” 
Love to all. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens and Allen Suggett 
The Players, Nov. 11, 1917 
Dear Laura and Allen:— 

. . . Col. House has gone to Europe, as you see. I remember now that 
he hinted to me that he was going. I didn’t understand it at the time. 
He said, when I asked about my going to Mexico, that I could; there 
was time; that no peace moves were in view; and he added: “Even 
if I should go abroad now, it would not be for peace but for war.” 

It means, however, that my scheme did not go through as such. He 
did not write me, but he does not write letters: he prefers to say things 
orally; as I do. The written word is too exact and too easily misunder- 
stood. I'll go to Washington week after next, and I'll enquire there 
about things, but my only hope is that my statement, as House pre- 
sented it, may have helped to get the Administration to let up, as it 
seems to have done, on its policy of repression. I say “seems” because 
some of the cabinet have gone war-mad: Gregory, the Postmaster- 
General, and McAdoo. . . . 

Shepherd of the United Press and Lewis of the A.P. are back from 
Russia and they look it: thin, dirty, tired, and Shepherd is sick. No 
food; nothing. Revolutions are pretty bad for the upper classes; they 
expand the normal privations of the poor to the upper classes. That is 
going too far. But these fellows do not change my view of things. 
The Bolsheviki are saying just what Kerensky said. They are asking 
us to understand them. And we don't. Trotzky said in a cable inter- 
view the other day that it was not separate peace they are asking for, 
but a general, people’s peace. And you remember that was the point 
of my lecture. And their theory is the same that I tried to report: 
that the Allied Governments and their armies can’t beat the German 
Government and their army; that the only hope of peace, justice, and 
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democracy is for the Allied peoples to ask the German people to revolt, 
defeat their own Government, and join in a world peace on general 
terms fair for all. I spoke here in N. Y. two nights ago, to a mob, 
three thousand people, and they understood. They went wild. But, 
then, they were ignorant people; lower classes; the better people won’t 
listen; they know. ... 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 


Boston City Club, 
Nov. 17, 1917 
Dear Laura:— 

I shipped two parcels to you this week, one some cravats and socks 
for Allen, the other of books, with one necktie. Only one of the books 
is worth reading: The Brook Kerith, and that chiefly for its style and 
a humorous view of the Apostle Paul. It shows Jesus risen from the 
dead, and very plausibly, too; a shepherd in the hills, and there meet- 
ing Paul, who had already invented the story of the resurrection. Jesus 
hesitates to correct Paul, seeing him so convinced, but does so, finally. 
And it makes no difference to Paul. His mind is made up, his creed 
is formed, so he goes on to preach the resurrection and the life. It’s 
a bully book for people with convictions, who cannot yield even to 
facts... . 

No direct, believable news from Petrograd for three days now, but 
the rumor says the Bolsheviks are on top or, anyhow, the Soldiers’ 
and Workmen's Council. This makes the Allies hot, but it’s good news 
for Russia. They don’t go back; they go on. 

I have succeeded in my effort to get the U. S. to attempt some 
propaganda in Germany. I showed that the Germans were at work, 
not only with arms but with reason in Russia, Italy, France, and the 
U. S. and that we must begin on Germany. And it’s to be done; not 
all that I want, but,—it will grow. Also I have persuaded Creel’s com- 
mittee for propaganda in Russia to cut down the lying, and admit a 
part of the truth. War is hell, but then, so is peace... . 

Lots of war-mad folk here too. They get cross-eyed with rage when 
they attempt to express their failure to think. Somebody said once 
that it hurts to think, and it does; it is agony for some of them. I feel 
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like massaging their brains after a brief conversation, but I am learn- 
ing self-control. I’m as gentle as a nurse when some fine gentleman 
says: “By God, I'm going myself to kill a German, one German, be- 
fore this is over.” I think, “Well, make it a child; don’t take a grown- 
up Boche,” but all I say is: “Now, now, don’t be so pro-German. You 
talk like one, and—” 
Good night. Love to Allen. 
Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
The Players, New York, 
Dec. 30, 1917 

Dear Allen:— 

A Happy New Year to you, and to Laura; and to all that are near 
you. I have your two good Christmas letters. They were worth your 
while. They warmed me. I liked them. 

My friend, who took my statement to Washington, says he delivered 
it and backed up my suggestions, but without result. It was Christmas; 
the White House was full of relatives. The President was preoccupied 
with the railroad turnover. He gave little time to my friend and only 
a moment’s attention to my suggestions. The peace proposal for the 
I.W.W. he dismissed as “impracticable.” The idea of removing the ban 
from peace discussion he entertained, taking my sketch of the scope 
and terms to read over and consider. 

He has asked me to write a brief on my kick at the way we are mis- 
understanding the Bolsheviki-Russian régime and policy. Tl do that, 
gladly. 

There’s not much use talking to you about the lecture. You'll hear 
it in San Francisco. It’s Bolshevism, straight; the science, the technique 
of revolution. It explains the inevitability in such crises of autocracy; 
minority government; the abolition of liberty, etc., etc. It jars all hear- 
ers, even the radicals, but it goes. It is listened to, and with fixed 
attention, too. Questions indicate that the high points are got. The 
Russians say it is absolutely sound, orthodox, true, and Martens * told 
me the other day that I ought to go to Moscow again next year and 


1 Ludwig A. C. K. Martens, a representative in the United States of the Soviet 
Government. 
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that, if I would, he'd prepare the way for me and see that I got quickly 
all that I need for next year’s work over here. He goes home in Jan- 
uary. And then there is Italy, Germany,—Europe, where we are look- 
ing for events. 

Things are going to open up better for me in the magazines. When 
I go back to Europe, I'll have some openings here and so can write 
with some prospect of publication. 

This is certainly going to be an interesting year, this 1918. 


Love to all, 
Len. 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
The Players, Jan. 5, 1918 
Dear Dot:— 

... As to Trotzky and the Bolsheviki, I am not surprised that you 
misunderstand them. Everybody does, so they are evidently not easy 
to “get.” But I do think that in matters so remote and so difficult to 
comprehend, we might be slow to condemn and suspend our verdicts 
till we are measurably clear. 

The Bolsheviki and their Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Trotzky, are 
not pro-German; they are not crooks,—they are not crazy. And they 
are not trying to make a separate peace. I told what the Russians 
wanted in Los Angeles. They want a general, democratic peace by 
and in the interest of peoples, not of the grafting governments, which 
are all (but ours) out for conquest and increase of empire. The Rus- 
sians asked for the Allies’ war aims so as to separate the German 
people from the Kaiser, and when the Allies refused, they talked to 
the German Government so as to address the German people behind 
the Kaiser. And they are doing it. 

‘It doesn’t matter that we Americans misunderstand the Russians, as 
we came near doing to the Mexicans. The point is that we are so cock- 
sure of the rightness of our own false ideas that we are likely, now 
that we are getting into world politics,—we are pretty sure to mis- 
understand every people and every crisis that rises. Which means more 
wars; which means more boys for soldiers; which means more and 
more educated ignorance and illiterate misery. See? 

Love. 
Len. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


15 January, 1918 


My dear Mr, Steffens: 

I am heartily glad you liked the 
message and you evidently approve of the 
parts for which I hoped the most by way of 
influencing a complicated situation. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


VEZ 


Mr. Lincoln Steffens, 
The Players, 
Gramercy Park, New York City. 
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To Allen H. Suggett 


Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Ill., 
(January, 1918] 
Dear Allen:— 

It's really Friday a.m. I've been out giving my Russian story, and 
it was a good audience; it drew me on and out, and I talked long; 
and there were questions. It’s after midnight. But I’m wide awake, 
and must do something before 1 go to sleep. 

I've been here three days, and I've spoken four, five times. I believe 
I have a bigger following here in Chicago than anywhere, even than 
in New York; and it's all sorts. I talked Bolsheviks and Free Trade 
to the Hamilton Club yesterday noon, the old, tory, Republican po- 
litical club; and got a rush of handshaking, too. Tomorrow J have 
the City Club at noon, and at night the Chicago Theatre with Jane 
Addams to lead off. Saturday I go back to New York, where I’m to 
meet Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., and a committee of British Labor men 
and radicals to arrange for team play here and in Europe for—what 
we want. Gompers has laid down on British Labor, and we intel- 
lectuals must act in his stead. A. F. of L. men here want us to. They 
are ice to Gompers now. When the war is over, something will hap- 
pen to the A. F. of L. 

Taft says, and he tells a story I'll not repeat here to illustrate and 
prove, that President Wilson is not pro-British, but “onto” England. 
That's a relief to know. 

I have to come back from N. Y. to one big meeting in Detroit, and 
two in Rochester. Then I'm through all stated engagements and 
Bruére and Hutch Hapgood say we'll really and truly start for Mexico. 
I begin to doubt it altogether. And I don’t care much. The break in 
Austria may start the revolution revolving, and the Britishers over 
here may have good news about England. They’re close to a general 
election there, and, possibly, a Labour Party Government. 

It’s coming, Allen. I almost believe it myself. I even think that 
Germany may bust. And if this war ends in revolutions, governments 
will avoid wars for some time, generations. 

I called on Bill Haywood in the Cook County Jail; he looks well, 
better than he was the last time I saw him. He is willing to have me 
make a try for a peace treaty with the Government, so I'll try again, 
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but the President told House that that plan was “not practicable.” 
I dunno, therefore. And Gompers is against it. 

I'm amused to see T. R. at his tricks. I think Wilson will ignore 
him till he gets hot, and then will sock him. I'd like to take that 
contract. I'd do it humorously. Easy. 

Good night, and love to Laura. 

Affectionately, 
Your brother, 
Len. 


To Col. E. M. House 
Rochester Ad Club, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 1, 1918 

Dear Colonel House:— 

One clog in your peace machinery is the failure of Trotzky and 
the Russians to believe in the sincerity of President Wilson. 

I understand their reasoning. I used to hear them say, even in my 
day (last spring), that what the President said was what they, the 
Russians, thought but they argued as hardheaded Socialists along the 
line of economic determination; to wit, the United States is not a 
democracy. It is a plutocracy; it is a part of the capitalistic system. 
Therefore, the head of it can’t mean literally what Mr. Wilson says. 
He must be playing some game. 

I think some way must be found to dislodge this doubt. When 
Commander Josiah Wedgwood was in New York last Sunday on the 
way to Petrograd, to Russia, I gave him a note to John Reed, asking 
that he and Reed go to Trotzky and the others in power in Petrograd 
and undertake to clear up their minds on this point. And I worked 
through Recd because he seems to have the confidence of Trotzky 
& Co. 

My idea is that we should use any means open to us to get the 
right result, and since we can’t argue the matter at length I wanted 
to work through Recd as someone who would take my word for it. 

It will take Wedgwood a long time to get there, at least six weeks, 
and there must be some quicker means of communication. I would 
suggest that you let me cable Reed an open message which we could 
draw up together or, if you thought it better, let me cable to or through 
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Governor Francis. The purpose of the message I would suggest send- 
ing is as follows:— 

Trotzky and the Russians, generally, are making very serious 
blunder in doubting Wilson, who means exactly what he says and all 
that is implied. I believe the United States stands ready to apply to 
itself any principles of anti-imperialism which Wilson offers to other 
countries. 

I am sending this to your house with the request that it be forwarded 
and I myself will be in New York on Sunday. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
New York, Feb. 8, 1918 
Dear Allen:— 

I haven’t written to you, partly because I had stored my typewriter 
while I was going about so much lecturing. You find my natural 
script too difficult, and Laura doesn’t mind. Her writing is about as 
bad as mine. Another reason is that she writes to me more than you 
do. And I believe in rewarding virtue. 

. .. More and more evidence leaks through to indicate that the issue 
is breaking up out of the lies of our dying civilization. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray had an article in the Times yesterday saying in his scholarly 
way that the Imperialists of England see that Imperialism is the issue 
there as well as in Germany. The Bolsheviki have done it, of course, 
but it was there to do, and Europe is getting it straight. They are all 
seeing what only Wilson sees here: that all nations must do to them- 
selves what they are demanding that Germany shall do. It is only 
here in the U. S. that no clear public opinion is forming upon peace 
terms. That won't do. It would be amusing, but it would be too 
amusing, too humiliating, to have the war end with the demoraliza- 
tion of all the peoples of the earth except ours, or ours and the Japa- 
nese. I feel that I must jump in against that, and get others to. Fred 
Howe is on the job, and so is Creel for the Administration. They have 
asked several people whom they suppressed before to go out on peace 
terms... 

I have been asked by a publisher to do a book on Democracy, to 
show what is really happening under the surface of things. I did not 
say I would; I don't like to think of a book. A book seems to call for 
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more than I know. That is to say, I can put into an article all that I 
care to say, but if it’s a book, one has to complete it by looking up 
and adding a lot of stuff which I don’t know and don’t care about. But 
this suggestion is interesting because it shows that conservatives are 
becoming aware that something is happening which is not included in 
their philosophies. It’s a sign of the times. And I wonder if you get 
out there the feeling we have here so constantly that things are hap- 
pening, that the world is on the move. One of the big international 
trusts sounded me openly the other night on the meaning of it all 
and asked counsel as to how to meet the near future. 

But I must quit this. Jack has written for help on his debate. Dot 
passed the buck to me, and I wrote Jack. He hasn't got my letter yet, 
but this direct appeal makes it plain to me that my first letter will 
not meet his requirements. He seems to ask me for three five-minute 
and three two-minute speeches on his side, and all the speeches the 
other side are likely to make with answers to them. I may not do all 
that, but I shall have to do more than I did. For, among other things, 
Jack wants to “denounce” his opponents. That’s his word: denounce. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


New York, Feb. 24, 1918 
Dear Allen:—- 

... The news from Russia, the march of the Germans toward 
Petrograd and their fierce imperialist demands as the price of peace 
with Russia, may knock out the interest in my subject. It depresses 
me momentarily, for I feel, as Trotzky must this morning, that he 
greatly overestimated the spirit of revolt in Germany. I didn’t. I think 
it is there, but the power of organization is also there; and it is in the 
hands of the Crown Prince and the militarists and Junkers and 
bankers. The Kaiser is out of it. The last of his men left the Govern- 
ment yesterday. Both Germany and France are Tory now. Which is 
good. The German generals are free to do their worst and they are 
at it. They will restrain the reluctance of the Germans to the breaking 
point, if there is a breaking point in Germany. And I believe there is. 

I have been working for ten days upon a letter to Judge Douglas 
for Carranza.’ I don't mean that I have been writing it all that time. 
I wrote it carefully, but when I had done it, I submitted it to “the 


1 See Appendix II, p. 1034. 
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powers” to make sure that it was right, and it is. It will have to be 
confidential, but it will be a comfort to you to have this clear state- 
ment of our intentions with the knowledge that it is right. I point out 
to Carranza that what we are saying through the President to Ger- 
many and Europe is full of significance to Mexico and all Latin Amer- 
ica; that the small nation paragraphs for Belgium and Finland and 
Poland must mean Porto Rico and Mexico, and I ask him to believe 
me when I assert that the President intends that this construction shall 
be put upon them. 

Also 1 cabled John Reed at Christiania to return to Russia and tell 
this same thing to Trotzky and Lenin. Jack’s wife got here last week; 
she has come on ahead from Petrograd, and after I had explained the 
situation and the facts to her she signed the cable with me, and the 
censor passed it.” 

As I see it all, Wilson is up against the inability of the cynical world 
to credit his sincerity. Carranza, Trotzky and the Germans cannot 
believe that he means really to make war (and peace) against Im- 
perialism, not only German, but German, British, Italian and Ameri- 
can imperialism. And he does mean that, just that. I have suggested 
therefore that we communicate, as I am trying to do, personally with 
certain commanding leaders of peoples, but also that Wilson prove his 
literal idealism by an act which would be unmistakable. If he would 
call back now his Pan-American Congress and go on with his stated 
purpose of substituting Pan-Americanism for the Monroe Doctrine; 
form a League of American Nations as 2 model of what the world 
league is to be, and actually turn over to the American League the 
problems of Cuba, Santo Domingo, Mexico, etc., 1 think he would 
show that we, the United States, are willing, if the rest of the great 
powers will, to cut out empire altogether and remove this, the chief 
cause of wars. It’s a big job to take on right now, with so much else 
doing, and it might be better to wait and at the Peace Conference 
throw our colonies upon the table, but anyhow I suggested it to one 
of Wilson’s intimates and he jumped at it. I haven't heard what the 
result was. This happened last Sunday. But that doesn’t matter. Since 

1 On Feb. 25, Reed, detained in Christiania, received two cablegrams. The first 
read: “Don’t return, await instructions. Steffens. Louise Reed.” The second: 
“Trotzky making epochal blunder doubting Wilson literal sincerity. 1 am certain 
President will do whatever he asks other nations to do. If you can and will 


change Trotzky’s and Lenin’s attitudes you can render historical international 
service. Steffens.” 
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the idea went in, I have done my bit. I don’t have to know what the 
decision is. 

Will Irwin is home again. He has been in Spain, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and he has a lot of interesting detail. 1 have had hours 
with him (and his wife), but his stuff is mostly detail, no new judg- 
ments or conclusions. Ray Stannard Baker goes this week with a pass- 
port for England, France, Italy and Spain; he will write also for the 
Saturday Evening Post. James Hopper left for France three weeks ago. 
Somebody ought to go to Japan, but nobody will. The Japs want to 
go to meet the Germans in Siberia. I'd like to know what they are 
really up to. Tell Older Robert Minor of S. F. has permission to sail 
for Russia via Stockholm, and leaves about the first of March; the 
Public Ledger sends him... . 


Dear Allen: New York, March 2, 1918 


. .. The Japan move is bad. The man I saw this morning was sure 
we would not give our consent to Japanese landing on any pretence, 
and his expression of doubt was explicit in its representation of prin- 
ciples often rehearsed with the President. “How could we—” etc, he 
said. But I believe the papers are right, and that Wilson has nodded to 
this British-Japanese mistake or crime. And this I say because there 
is no understanding among “good” men and intellectuals of the feel- 
ings of others. When an end is right, the means need not be demo- 
cratic. It’s a good illustration of my theory that only the good can do 
wrong; that morality is the source of evil; and that thinkers can 
justify any conduct. We do the best we can with Wilson, and I know 
no American I would rather have in his place, but you must never 
forget that after all he is a Presbyterian and a college president; a 
“good man” and an “intellectual.” It is in spite of these handicaps 
that he has done as well as he has, not because of them. Why, even 
Trotzky and Lenin have gone wrong on those points where they were 
certain they were right. My contention is that in my own case, in 
everybody’s, one goes wrong certainly whenever one is certain of what 
is right. Jesus knew this: He cast out only the righteous. . . . 


Love to Laura. 
Len. 


P.S.: I didn’t mail this last night, and the papers this morning (Sun- 
day) indicate that the Administration is not consenting to the Japa- 
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nese intervention. The censor, whom 1 spoke with, said he had tele- 
phoned the State Department about it and that he was told “we 
wouldn't stand for it.” So I’m relieved. But my comment on the false 
report shows how we here tremble in constant fear of intellectual, 
undemocratic decisions at Washington. The changes are so swift and 
so complete. Francis stays in Russia, and then the arrests and the sup- 
pressions! It’s not all a straight course. 


New York, March 12, 1918 
Dear Allen:— 

. . . I am beginning to feel that I want to write. This speaking is all 
very well for in between, but it isn’t my job. I ought to be writing. 
Maybe if I can get out there with you two, I could settle down and 
do some one of the hundred or so things that are asking to be done. 
I don’t know. It’s an ungrateful time to write. People don’t want to 
think; they are busy feeling, and their feelings are real, impatient, 
sore, like my throat. They want to get well first, they want to get 
over the war. The whole world is sick, and it’s a nurse they ask for, 
not a doctor with his diagnosis and wagging head. Most writers are 
not writing, you notice. But for the last few days I have felt that I 
would bust if I didn’t take pen in hand and get some of my ideas out 
of my system. And I could put them way outside of the war. How- 
ever— 

Wilson’s message to the Russian Soviets is a credit to him, and it 
makes it harder for the Japs, but it isn’t exactly what the Russians 
need to hear. He could have gone much farther. PH bet he wanted 
to, and that some of his advisers held him back. And then, too, of 
course he can't pledge his allies. He can’t say that we won't stand 
for the robbery of Russia, not by Germany and not by Japan either. 
The war must go on much longer before we all can do right. All the 
Imperialists must be licked, and maybe that is what God keeps before 
Him. I'd rather know what He intends than what is right. Which 
is an Irish utterance, expressive of my state of mind. 

I got from Older yesterday a note with a communication from some 
Russian radicals. I may not have a chance to write Older. Please tell 
him that I turned it over to Ernest Poole, with an explanation that it 
might lead into a scheme of his and Creel’s, and that,—Poole saw the 
point and took the papers to lay before Creel. Creel's services to the 
forward movement here and in the world, despite his busy-ness and 
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war-duties, are a fine story, by the way. If it hadn’t been for Creel, I 
think sometimes that everything but the war would have been stopped 
over here. He has worked steadily for other things, insisting that the 
President hear of them and act, and fighting all the while with heads 
of other departments. Meanwhile, George (Creel) has got little but 
abuse and is often deeply depressed. Older knows some of the little 
things Creel has found time to attend to. I want him to know there 
are many, many others, 
Love to Laura. 
Len. 


To Laura Steffens 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 


Dear Laura:— March 25, 1918 


I got my railroad ticket today, with Pullmans clear to San Francisco, 
so I know that I am due at San Francisco on Tuesday next week at 
7:50 P.M. 

The pall of that hideous battle in France hangs heavily over me. I 
feel it, and I notice that others do, though not much is said. I still 
don’t feel the slightest tendency in myself to hate the Germans. It 
seems just one welter of the victims of ignorance, greed and false 
virtue. I think that when it stops,—this battle,—the Germans, if at all 
victorious, will offer peace terms which will attract the imperialists 
of England, France, Italy,—all the world; to divide up the earth among 
the five or six great empires and so lay the train for the next war. 

The peoples, sick or weary, wounded or dead, will be for it, and 
I may have to shut off my lecture on the Price of Permanent Peace. 
That is a warning against an imperialist peace. Hailed at first as a sign 
of another pacifist going right (for the war), it is beginning now to be 
understood. The Chicago Tribune jumped on me this morning for it. 
In Topeka and Lincoln I'll give only a little of it, at noon meetings. 
My main talks there are both “The Russian Revolution,” the story you 
know so well. 

My, but it will be good to be sitting in the living room, with you and 
Allen near, Frenzy snoozing on the heater and the Harbor beyond, 
with Tamalpais and the other hills above. I guess I'm homesick. I 
guess again that that’s why I’m lecturing this time: to pay my way out 
to California and back... . 

Good night. So long. 
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To Col. E. M. House (Telegram) 
San Francisco, 
April 29, 1918 
People take well my lectures Russian revolution and the menace of 
peace which is warning against an imperialist peace. Officials Carnegie 
suspicious San Diego stopped me. I think I should cancel future dates 
unless you can wire me some advice to proceed to show officials 
privately. 
Lincoln Steffens 


San Francisco, Cal., 
May 8, 1918 
Dear Colonel House:— 

Thank you for your letter which came this morning. I had not mis- 
understood your not responding to my telegram. I realized that that 
was hard for you to answer, and I had meanwhile cancelled all my 
lecturing engagements. I am through for a while. What happened 
in brief was this: 

I gave my lecture on the Russian Revolution in San Diego; just as 
I have given it some seventy-five times now all over the United States. 
It was twice taken down by the Federal authorities and turned in, and 
once George Creel showed me a secret service report upon it. I asked 
Creel then if there was any objection to it, if I should stop it, and he 
said “no.” 

The audience at San Diego took it very well, and the questions they 
asked showed that they understood it; but the editor of the Scripps 
Sun’ was there. He left before it was over, and the next day wrote a 
“funny” report of it. He praised the delivery and the form of it; said 
that it was uttered in a spirit of the “brotherhood of man,” but that it 
was Bolshevik and philosophical anarchism. Of course, it was Bol- 
shevik—that was my subject,—but it couldn't have been philosophical 
anarchism, because the Russian Revolution is very orthodox Marxian 
socialism. His misunderstanding was ignorance, but he said that I was 
dangerous, and advised that my next lecture, the second night later, 
be stopped. 

As far as I could make out, it was the people who were not there, 
men who read his report, that became excited, called up the Chief of 
Police and Federal authorities and, apparently, frightened them. At 


1 See letter to editor of San Diego Sun, Appendix III, p. 1039. 
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any rate, they were there to stop me. They asked me if I had criticized 
the Government. I said that I had been criticizing the United States 
Government for twenty-five years, but that I was not criticizing the 
Administration; and that, as a matter of fact, I believe that the ideas 
I meant to utter that night under the title “The Menace of Peace” 
were those of the Administration, and unless I had misunderstood you 
and the others in the Administration with whom I had talked, it is a 
lecture which would be highly approved by the President. It’s a warn- 
ing against a negotiated imperialist peace; urges the continuation of 
the war until we can achieve a democratic peace, and goes on to urge 
the American people to read, to think, to discuss quietly among them- 
selves and in every other way possible in these days, to prepare a 
public opinion that will back President Wilson, the Russians, and all 
others concerned, to achieve at the end of this war a treaty of peace 
which will prevent another war. 

I have one request to make. The Reverend Mr. Bard, in whose 
church I spoke and who presided at my meeting, has had to bear 
the brunt of the criticism that should have come to me; he and a cer- 
tain Mr. Templeton Johnson, a fine young architect of San Diego. 
They have been criticized and if there were anything that you could 
write to them, or to me to send to them, to indicate that in bringing 
me to San Diego they were not promoting disloyalty and pro-German- 
ism, you would do a very well-deserved service; but I will understand, 
and they will, that you have to measure this small thing up against the 
other greater things you are doing. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To John Reed 
850 Francisco Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., 
June 1, 1918 

Dear Jack :— 

I’ve been away a lot, off over the hills and out in the valleys,—a 
slacker. And now that I’m back, I’m not talking: I’ve cut out the lec- 
tures. I’m writing. And I wanted to write a big story. Can't. Pm doing 
a little one. 

This by way of explanation of my delay in answering Louise’s last 
note. It was really a note, a sort of cry. Why that Aid to Russia? And 
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why,—a lot of things. And I was guilty. I went into the Aid to Russia 
because the poor Russians from Chicago who started it asked me to. 
I told them charity wasn't in my line, but they didn’t understand. The 
Russian people had no shoes, and I pretended to be a friend of the 
Russian people. I joined them because it was easier to do than to 
explain. And then, after I left, Aid to Russia grew, passed into other 
hands and— There I am. 

But you. What are you doing? Tell me about it, Jack. I know you 
have the story of a lifetime and that you are writing it. That is almost 
enough. But I can’t follow the Masses case. They don’t report it here. 
J don’t know where it and you are at. And I missed Louise’s Russian 
articles, I saw only a few of them. They were good, those that I read, 
and I hear from the Russians, and I see in the Russians’ grateful faces, 
that they were right. That’s all I know, then. I wish you would write 
me the rest. And, if there is anything you need that I have, tell me 
that, too. Give my love to Louise, and to Max, and to—all. 

Yours affectionately, 
L. Steffens 


San Francisco, 
June 17, 1918 
Dear Jack :— 

TIl do what I can about your papers.’ That’s what is uppermost in 
your mind, apparently. Į can’t promise anything. I haven’t much hope 
of accomplishing any result, but Ill try. And you should see mean- 
while Walter Lippmann. Maybe you have, and if he failed, it may 
mean nothing at all. For the Government is disjointed. Both the old 
parties are in power, and, as in Europe, the crooks and the tories know 
what they want. They are the real traitors these days. They are using 
the emergency to get even with their enemies and fight for their Cause. 
It’s fierce. 

But it’s exactly that which is sure to cause a reaction and bring on 
their troubles. I hoped the war would end in reasonable progress; but 
the Reactionaries won’t permit it. They are showing what they care 
about law and order, constitutions and precedents. Talk about scraps 
of paper! 

1 AJl the material Reed had collected in Russia was taken from him by the 


United States Government when he landed at New York. It was later returned 
and was used in the writing of Ten Days That Shook the World. 
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But, Jack, you do wrong to buck this thing. In the first place, the war 
was inevitable; in the second place, the consequences of the war, its 
by-products, are normal and typical; and in the third place, the public 
mind is sick. This last is what I learned in my experiences with it. 
I gave pain. I tried to speak always with the consciousness that an 
audience was in trouble: psychologically, and I was just as tender as 
I could be. And I often did my job without hurting them very much. 
But sometimes J saw that what I said had cut like a surgeon's knife 
into a sore place, and I was sorry. Really, I think it is wrong to try 
to tell the truth now. We must wait. You must wait. I know it’s hard, 
but you can’t carry conviction. You can’t plant ideas. Only feelings 
exist, and the feelings are bewildered. I think it is undemocratic to try 
to do much now. Write, but don’t publish, 

When the war is over, and it will not be long now,—then the world 
will divide normally again, and it will need light, and take facts. I 
have stopped myself; cut all engagements and have sat down here to 
write,;—stories. I am pulling close financially, however, not yet recov- 
ered even from my Russian trip and unable to earn anything lecturing. 
I hope to make some money writing. But my stories are all so irrele- 
vant; the effect, I suppose, of the suppression, that I don’t believe I 
shall be able to place them. I think I'll just sit tight and write some 
stuff for publication after the war. And I don’t know whether to stay 
here and do it, or go East. 

Write again, and I will, Jack. The last letter from Louise was more 
like a cry than a letter. She said among other things that she didn’t 
believe people wanted what they said they wanted! I’m afraid Louise 
is seeing the world. 

Yours affectionately, 
L. Steffens 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
The Players, 
New York, 
Oct. 10, 1918 
Dear Dot:— 

I got here last night, and your letter, forwarded, was waiting for me 
with its questions and answers. For you did answer most of your ques- 
tions: wrong, of course. I may answer them right, but not tonight. 
I saw McAdoo and Colonel House on Fifth Avenue, but I didn’t stop 
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to talk; I’m to see House tomorrow. They were watching the Liberty 
Bond drive, and it is a sight: a circus. It’s really awful. Speeches, bands, 
flags, solicitors: “Take more.” I “did it” once up and down, then quit. 
You are lucky to be off out of it in a state of nature. 

All I gather of war news is that the Germans are still making a 
good retreat. We expect to break them up and hourly we look for the 
smash and the run, and a capture, or a massacre. But,—so far the re- 
treat is in good order; with heavy losses, but,—no break, 

Wilson is going to have a tussle with the Allies over peace terms, 
but with his popular following in England, Italy and France, he may 
be able to beat the Imperialists, who will soon be getting into an un- 
derstanding with the German Imperialists. You and Jim will be all 
mixed up if you fight over nationalities. It isn’t England that is right, 
but the English people. Not France, which is in the grip of Clemen- 
ceau and the French Imperialists,—but the French people. So with 
Italy. 

The world is fighting on perpendicular lines, but the real division is 
along a horizontal line. And I gather from what you say about the 
Bolsheviki that you should be with the Kaiser, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George and the Imperialists. For it’s a class war, or it will be at the 
peace conference. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Col. E. M. House 
The Players, 
New York, 
Oct. 10, 1918 
My dear Colonel House:— 

If a way could be found to say pretty soon that what the President 
is driving at is not an armistice; not even peace, but permanent peace, 
the present state of the public mind would be cleared. 

I have just come across the continent slowly, zigzagging, listening 
to everybody, and I felt in all I heard the shock people got at the sud- 
den idea of peace. It had been “winning the war,” and that was right. 
That should not be checked, of course. But it was driving on rather 
fiercely when, to its amazement, the President showed he was willing 
to talk peace if the Germans were,—really. He is making the Germans 
and others see what he means: real peace; the conditions which will 
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make a permanent peace possible. I think our people need also to get 
that idea. They need to know that we are out now to win, not only 
the war, but a lasting peace. 

I need myself to see you for consultation about my work this winter. 
Could I see you if I should go to Washington the first part of next 
week? 

I have a few things to report. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
New York, Oct. 15, 1918 
Dear Allen:— 

. . . I went out into the country yesterday to see Jack Reed and Fred 
Howe. They live at Croton-on-the-Hudson. Albert Williams is hiding 
there with Jack and Louise Bryant (Jack’s wife). After dinner, Fred 
and Marie Howe drove over and we had a good old Russian night. 
I liked it. Williams didn’t see Creel, but he had good talks with 
House and Brandeis, who both understood and accepted his stories, 
hearing him at length. They took memoranda for the President, but 
our story or guess was right. It was not events in Russia, but the 
pressure of England and France that drove us into Siberia. There is a 
rumor that we are moving now to come out. But I must get back to 
the Russian night. 

Lenin didn’t bargain his way out of Switzerland through Germany, 
Jack says. He came with two train-loads of other Russians too old for 
military service, and was not a conspicuous member of the party. I 
have some doubts about this. I offer it as Jack's statement. My recol- 
lection is that Lenin was a much-discussed traveller even when on the 
road. 

The Bolsheviki did offer to break off negotiations with Germany if 
we would cooperate with them and provide ammunition, etc.; they 
would declare war against Germany and, as they could, fight. This 
was six days before the Brest-Litovsk treaty was signed. We made no 
reply in those six days, so they had to sign up. All these people (Jack, 
Williams, et al.) saw this message, and Robbins has a copy of it! 

The rumor here is that the British officer who was shot last summer 
in Moscow was caught red-handed paying over the money to finance 
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a counter-revolution. As I write this I realize how serious it is, so I 
repeat it is only gossip of the sort we get here and I caution you 
against repeating it. It is merely a sign of the suspicious state of mind 
of people out here. It is sick, the public mind is. The streets feel ex- 
cited, nervous, and the sight of them reminds one of the circus. You 
haven't it at all out there, and they tell me it is waning here,—not so 
bad as it was. 

Some young Anarchists were arrested not long ago for circulating 
a pamphlet to prove that the Allies were hypocrites for their invasion 
of Siberia. One boy was so beaten by the officers that he died last 
night. The case of the others was started today, and the attorney for 
the prisoners summoned Jack Reed, Williams and others as witnesses 
to help prove the libel. Also he got warrants out for Robbins, Creel 
and Sec'y Baker. I enclose a clipping of the Robbins incident. Robbins 
did not want to testify. He seems to be holding back his stuff for the 
next presidential campaign. But the Anarchist attorney says he will 
make him testify that the Creel documents are forgeries and pull out 
his whole story; in other words, he wants to get the Russian story 
published and vindicate the Bolsheviki. 

Those documents,” by the way, were knocked out here by the Eve- 
ning Post, which declared them false. It is the Red Terror,—the re- 
ports of killing and looting,—which has stuck in the mind out East, 
not the Creel stuff. And we are beginning to get doubts of the Red 
Terror. What is more to the point: the opposition to the Bolsheviki 
is not winning out in Russia. 

Meanwhile, the single-track mind is sticking to its one job: the 
achievement of a permanent peace, and doing it with skill; especially 
when you realize that the allied Governments do not like the way he 
hangs onto the reins and most awfully want to get them into Foch’s 
hands and their own. Wilson is not talking only to Germany, but to 
the whole world. 

Again I warn you that I am giving you the gossip, not the news. 
I hope soon to have news. I may not be free to tell it all to you, but 
I am going to know. Love to Laura. And a greeting to Nellie. You 

1The six young Russians were tried under the Espionage Act. Two were 
sentenced to twenty years in prison and $1,000 fine, one to fifteen years and 


$1,000 fine, one to three years and $1,000 fine. 
2 The so-called Sisson documents. 
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might ask Nellic to give Frenzy a kick for me; he will not misunder- 


stand. Affectionately, 


Len. 


To Laura Suggett* 
The Players, October 16, 1918 
Dear Laura:— 

I called on Col. House at the appointed hour this evening: 5:15. He 
grected me all right, but he said: “Only a minute, I sail tomorrow 
morning. We hear that Germany has accepted everything. We get it 
from all quarters. So, unless the official news tonight contradicts it,— 
we proceed to make peace. I shall telephone the State Department once 
more, and then arrange to go.” 

I told him that Wheeler wanted me to go; reminded him of his 
(House's) promise that I was to go and get the story. He remarked, 
“Pd rather have you there than any man I know.” He told me what 
to do: to see Polk; promised to fix it with Polk. I was to avoid 
Lansing; see Creel, and tell Creel, Polk and, if necessary, the Presi- 
dent that he (House) wanted me. 

I said that there was a lot of prejudice against me; that the Presi- 
dent might have got it; and House said that he had had many pro- 
tests against me; and my radicalism. But he said he understood it. 

Then we talked Russia: Siberia. He was hot about that; it was all 
wrong. I asked if my interpretation——my guess, was right. He said: 
“Exactly.” 

You remember that? That Wilson put winning the war first. This 
implied no row with our allies; no matter what happened. That they 
wanted to go into Siberia; he resisted, finally yielded on the theory 
that, if he were there, he could hold back and say, “Now let us come 
out,” instead of, “Now you come out.” 

But that will be O.K. now. I gather that the Allies are not with 
Wilson on everything, and that the Germans were clever to throw 
themselves on Wilson’s side. 

H. thinks better than most on the Bolsheviki. 

When I came out on the street the extras had “Germany Sur- 
renders.” It was a despatch from Holland. But H. who believed it, 
said it came from “all quarters.” 


2 Laura Steffens married Allen Suggett, her brother-in-law, in May, 1918. 
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H. said all the world would see the peace conference; it would be 
wide open; and in Europe. Meanwhile, there would be more sky talk: 
correspondence by open telegraph and cable. W. is using the public 
opinion of the world to carry on. 

It's great. 

But I must sup now: it's 7 o'clock. 


Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
New York, Oct. 18, 1918 
Dear Allen:— 

Two letters from Laura, with enclosures and a note from you. I 
didn’t know you had tonsils, so I shan’t miss them. 

Everybody's has taken my story, “The Major’s White Streak.” ' They 
threw down the “Messiah,” but they demand now to sce the “Major's 
Patriotism, Mex.” It will be copied by Monday and I shall send it to 
them. I'm afraid it is much too long. However,— 

When I went down there yesterday to arrange about Europe, 
Wheeler, the editor, said he had struck a snag. The publisher, business 
manager and chief owner were opposed to my representing Every- 
body's. I was too radical, hurt their efforts to get advertising. He had 
argued the point in vain. I must go to the bat and help. There was a 
meeting. They were frank; so was I, and I drew them down to one 
fixed point. They wanted my ability, my connections, my experience,— 
everything but my name. When I had that established I struck them 
hard. I offered to write anonymously or under an assumed name. They 
were flabbergasted. They hemmed and hawed, and finally said they 
would have to talk it over. Wheeler said I won, but I am not sure. He 
had no decision to report today. It hangs over till tomorrow. 

Meanwhile I learned that House did what he promised. He told 
Walter Rogers, the Press Censor, to say to Frank Polk, the attorney 
to the State Department, that he, House, wanted me passed. This is 
pretty good. All sailings have been cancelled. Wheeler himself can't 
go till the embargo is lifted. Evidently Wilson is not going to have 
a mass meeting at the peace conference. The Radicals, Labor, and 

1 “The Major's White Streak” was published in Everybody's, Oct., 1919. “The 


Messiah” was published as “The Rumor in Russia” in the Nation, Dec. 21, 1918, 
under the nom-de-plume “Christian.” 
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Women who are planning to be there will have no easy sailing. 

That is all for the present. I shall have to write every day for a 
while, so I need not make any one letter too long. But I am glad that 
the tonsils are out. 


Len, 


New York, Oct. 20, 1918 
Dear Allen :— 

I saw George Creel yesterday. He said he would further my hopes 
of going to the other side. All I need is that he will not block me. So 
all is well. I shall go to Washington tomorrow. . . . 

After seeing him and some others I gathered this impression. The 
Washington expectation is for peace within two weeks. The President 
is pushing hard along the lines he planned for a permanent peace, 
holding the reins in his own hands. The opposition from the impe- 
rialists of England and France is fierce, but impotent. Our Govern- 
ment is not afraid of them because their people are with Wilson. Italy 
is the danger point. This surprised me. I thought Italy was the most 
revolutionary. According to this view, which is not yet mine, Italy has 
been made most imperialistic by victory. And this is where Fred Howe. 
comes in. He sees and says that since Italy has no coal, iron or copper, 
she has to be an empire in possession of weaker countries which have 
these things, or she has to play with the U. S. for a free-trade world. 
He has already been showing this to the Italians and urging them to 
play with Wilson. 

But the impression that pleased me most was the alarm of the Ad- 
ministration that the country shows no preparation for peace. It is 
blood-lusty; thinks not at all of peace terms and has no opinions. Of 
course it hasn't. We have not been allowed to discuss that subject. The 
excuse I got for this is that the Liberty Loans required concentration, 
so we had the Belgian children’s hands cut off for three meals a day 
and are now more like Huns than the Germans. And this is British 
propaganda, I hear. Our Government wants a hurry-up concentration 
now on peace terms and an opening of the public mind to reconstruc- 
tion. Fred and I will come in on these topics. They want me to take 
it up at home here, but I want to see it first abroad. 

The news from Russia, private, is that the Bolsheviki are getting 
stronger with the people. They are beating the Czechs. Our army in 
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Siberia will not act with the Allies beyond an objective agreed upon 
by the President. The Lenin Government has notified the Germans 
that the Brest-Litovsk treaty is a scrap of paper and that they propose 
to go on with their propaganda in Germany and to raise an army to 
help the German people to revolt. 

When you read the President’s note try to imagine, not only the 
Germans reading it, but England also,—France, Italy and Japan. The 
note to Austria today, for example, with its ignoring reference of the 
Emperor and the imperialists to their people for terms of peace. That 
is hard reading for all empires and all imperialists. The President 
seems to be hewing to the line now. His day is come. We are having 
the spectacle Laura wanted to see: long-range conversations in public. 
And I told you, I think, that House said everybody would see the 
peace conference in Europe; that it was to be wide open... . 

Good night. I shall mail this in the morning. We may have the 
German answer then. Love. 


To Laura and Allen Suggett 
Hotel Bellevue, 
Washington, 
Oct. 27, 1918 
Dear Allen and Laura:— 

I've had the whole evening with Brandeis: dinner and a conversa- 
tion. He was exalted in his conversation; practical, meaty, but full of 
spiritual vision. And this afternoon I had a talk with Frank Polk... . 
Brandeis was best. Polk is practical, hard. He is fine to me, helpful, 
willing to further my plans, and offered to back me by cable at all 
hitches over there. So I feel friendly to Polk. But he doesn’t generalize 
at all; has no economics and no imagination. He says the peace con- 
ference will deal for a year with a lot of concrete, particular problems, 
each by itself. He cannot see that Mexico and Italy present two faces 
to one problem. 

And Brandeis,—he is practical, too. Sees the particulars and the 
problems generally, but not economically. No cause and effect. He’s 
the lawyer. He wants international Jaws or the Ten Commandments. 
“They'll be broken,” he admits, “but we must begin by having them 
before they can be broken.” So he says, and will not look at the causes 
why they will be broken or at the job of dealing with them,—the 
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causes. The fine thing about him tonight was that he projected his 
imagination into the future and saw,—adventure; a world of men 
who will not be content to return to the sordid, humdrum life we all 
have lived, but will try new things in science, business, industry. He 
talked most of the time upon the problems that will come up at the 
peace table: “free seas,” etc. He wanted me to write of the future; to 
picture it; and he talked of the tone, of the spirit in which to write. 
“There will be no class struggle. The English will lead in the new 
way to industrial democracy. Bolshevism has made some other course 
than Bolshevism certain.” 

It’s a view. Not mine, but it’s a view to get. I suppose I'll lie awake 
and think of it. For I find my mind is groping for the future just 
ahead, into which I’m going and into which I want to go prepared, 
with my old ideas loosened at the roots ready to chuck. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Laura Suggett 
Cosmos Club, 
Washington, 
October 28, 1918 
Dear Laura:— 

It was all settled up finally today, when Creel said that if the British 
held me up, he could still put me over. 

My expenses are to be paid. Fred and I get $1,500 each to start with, 
and we have to account for it: a bother. I'll take as much more of my 
own, and so shall be all comfy. 

I can tell you and Allen confidentially one bit of good news. Don’t 
breathe it outside of 850. But the President is going himself to the Con- 
ference or whatever is held to settle the terms of the peace. If he does, 
he will certainly not need a third term as President of the U. S. He 
will be President of the League of Nations. 

It’s noon now. I'll take the next train to N. Y., and be there this 
evening. Tomorrow it will be an inquiry about ships. 

Love to Allen. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 
Peace vs. punishment (of Germany): This is the issue. 
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To James H. McGill’ 
The Players, New York, Oct. 31, 1918 
My dear McGill :— 

I have your letter, and I can answer the question in it... . This 
letter is confidential. 

Wilson set winning the war as his first objective. That meant no 
row with our allies; no matter what the provocation. He felt free to 
protest, argue, remonstrate, balk, but not split. When France, England 
and Japan wanted to go into Siberia, he resisted. You saw him hold 
off for months. But the French were most insistent. The Bolshevik 
repudiation of their bonded debt hit hard the petit bourgeoisie of 
France, and the French people were hot. Nobody now likes to refuse 
the French people anything. So with the French Government and 
people determined, and the English (for other reasons) and the Japs 
backing them up, Wilson had to yield. He yielded his way. He said 
they would go in all together for a fixed, stated purpose: to save the 
Czecho-Slovaks. They agreed to that. They didn’t mean it, and there is 
trouble among the Allies in Siberia now because the Americans can- 
not move except toward that one purpose. By and by the President 
will say, “Let us come out,” and we all will come. 

As to Lenin, and Trotzky, and the Bolsheviks, the President has 
been poisoned. All Washington has. Only two men in the State De- 
partment are right on the Bolsheviks, and I made them righter. 

Please don’t say I’m going abroad. I’ve told very few, and I’m not 
certain I can get by. I have good backing: House, Wilson himself, and 
others, but I'm afraid of the Military Intelligence and some foreign 
governments which have got somehow the idea that I sympathize with 
revolutionists and am prejudiced against Imperialists other than Ger- 
mans. It is hard, very hard, to be understood. 

Yours hastily, but warmly, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Laura Suggett 


The Players, November 1, 1918 
Dear Laura:— 
Howe’s passport came yesterday; mine didn’t and it is not here 
today. So I’m in trouble. There’s a hitch somewhere. But Fred (Howe) 
is in Washington. I have wired him. And I have got Rogers (the cable 


12 A manufacturer of Valparaiso, Indiana, and follower of Henry George. 
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censor, who took House’s message for Polk and Creel) to telephone 
them to find out what the matter is... . 

But I'll not write more now. I feel the urge to get that passport busi- 
ness cleared up. And then, when it comes, there'll be the foreign con- 
suls to get past: four of them! And the steamer sails Wednesday! Oh, 
well, there will be other steamers. Only the Austrian, Bulgarian and 
the Czech revolutions call to me, and I ache to get off. Life doesn’t 
seem to be for happiness; not today. 

I got a jolt the other day when Wilson said “free trade” didn’t mean 
free trade. He gave the definition Brandeis had given me. Next will 
come “free seas.” Oh, these good men: these righteous! The Bolsheviki 
mean the words they use, and they do them into deeds, hard deeds, 
but deeds. 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
New York, Nov. 5, 1918 
Dear Allen: 

... No passport yet... . I am worried of course. My assurances 
from Creel, House and Polk, with the President’s agreement, are good, 
but very influential men have been turned down: Taft, Pres. Eliot, 
Filene and many more, And the bureaucracy is so mighty now that 
it can block even Wilson himself. There is nothing sure. So I feel 
suspended, dangling in the air. I am wasting time and nerve energy. 
I don’t feel like starting anything till I know that I can finish. . . . 

The International Imperialists have made a sudden change of front, 
I see. They are out now to save the Kaiser. Even Lodge says “Enough” 
this morning. It is fear of Bolshevism, or that is the excuse. As a 
matter of fact, the old plans I was lecturing on, for an imperialist 
peace, are reviving, and the thrones, including their foot-stools, are 
sympathetic one with another. I do not believe they can succeed. They 
will save imperialism; some; and that is the comedy of it all. They 
may save so much that the revolution will break everywhere. They 
cannot control their instinct to hang back. They are pretty sure to 
give themselves away. If they do, if they fight for all they want, they 
will wreck everything of theirs, and the world will roll on and over 
them. 

This is the lesson of Russia. If the tories there had been able to unite 
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behind Kerensky and grant the people a little, they might have saved 
their system. But they couldn’t. They drove the Russians, hungry for 
land and food, to the Bolsheviki. Watch the same thing happen in 
Germany. The moderation of the modcrate Socialists is winning, not 
the support of the Militarists, Junkers and all their ilk,—it is reviving 
their hope to rule with the Kaiser and Junkers in sight. So God will 
have to act, God and the Mob. 

The Liberator, Max and Crystal Eastman, offered to finance me if 
I'd go for them and write for them. I said: “No, not yet.” I may have 
to publish in the radical publications, but I'll not do it till I’m excluded 
from the middle-class magazines. 

A greeting to Nellie, a gentle kick to Frenzy and to the rest of 
you,—love. 

Len. 


To Laura and Allen Suggett 
The Players, November 7, 1918 
Dear Laura and Doctor:— 

I got the passport; got it vised, quick, by the English. The French 
expected me, too, I think. They viséd in half an hour. Then I went 
about a ship. None but the French “Lorraine,” which sails “after Sat- 
urday” and was full-up. Not a berth left. I worked two pulls and went 
back. There was not only a berth, but all sorts of pleasant assurances. 
Captain’s table; a better bed, if possible; and good introductions. Then 
the custom house, with the naval and military inspection. All my past 
misdeeds were called up: speeches in San Francisco and elsewhere; 
Socialist, Pacifist and pro-German. I said, “House knew,” and it all 
faded. I got my pass to the dock and the last visé of the United States. 

Len. 


V 
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FAREWELL TO A WORLD 
(1918-1919) 


! T HE LINCOLN STEFFENS who landed in France soon after the 
| armistice had once been the most sought-after journalist in 
-L America, but now newspapers and magazines were afraid of 

his name, and the only reporting of the peace conference he did was 
in two or three articles that appeared, much altered, over the signature 
of the editor of Everybody's. He could not cease reporting merely be- 
cause what he wrote could not be published, and he poured into his 
letters all the talent that editors feared to use. In six months he wrote 
enough to his sisters and their husbands, to G., and to friends, to 
make a fair-sized book. From this mass of material, by the elimination 
of repetition and some of the more casual and fragmentary reports on 
events, the account of the peace conference, first-hand and almost 
day-to-day, has been fashioned. 

It would be wrong to expect in the letters an inside story of the con- 
ference. Though Steffens probably had as much private knowledge as 
any newspaper man, the censorship would have prevented any revela- 
tions he might have wanted to make. What he tried to give was an 
account of the main events of the peace-making, an interpretation of 
the treaties, and especially a sense of the atmosphere of Versailles. 
“I am seeing all this wonderful thing as it happens,” he wrote. Again: 
“I wish I could set it all before you.” He wanted to show them “the 
size and yet the human smallness of all this.” At a moment when 
another man might have thought chiefly of the closing of roads to 
personal fame and influence, he was grateful for the opportunity to 
sec: “It is one of the most interesting chapters of my life.” 

Startling as his interpretation of the conference must have been to 
his sisters, it cannot startle us. What we observe, rather, is the way in 
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which it grew. His first trip to Russia had strengthened his belief in 
the need for fundamental change, and he wrote in December, of the 
Socialists, “From them alone progress will come, them and God.” But 
he had none of the orthodox Socialist impatience with President 
Wilson. Wilson might be a vehicle of the change: “The people over 
here are for him and his plan and its purpose. It is the privileged inter- 
ests that are against him.” “Wilson,” he reported in January, “is hang- 
ing to his points.” As in the McNamara case, he refused to believe that 
good-will and decent intentions did not have a chance. 

Then in February he went to Russia with the Bullitt mission. “We 
saw everybody in power,” he wrote after his return, “had long talks 
with them; saw the conditions of the country and the people.” “It was 
like a trip into the future,” he wrote Marie Howe. And he added the 
statement that he was to repeat again and again: “I have seen the 
future, and it works.” 

Steffens did not believe that Lenin’s methods were the only way to 
the future he desired, but he was convinced that they were one way. 
The fact that Socialism was being tried and was working steadied him 
as he watched the collapse of his hopes, probably always tentative and 
qualified, for the peace conference. “They have failed,” he could write 
of the conferees. “They have the appearance of success but,—they have 
failed. And it does not matter. The problem will be solved. Other, 
newer men, with a fresher culture,—the men I have seen lately,—they 
will have their turn now. And they are on the job. Their minds are 
clear of all the trash which blinds these Paris conferees.” “Lenin,” he 
said, “predicted all along, way off there in Moscow, all the big turns 
in Paris, and gave reasons. He saw, in a word, the forces which were 
moving Wilson & Co. They were, then, perfectly scrutable. Anybody 
could read them, if not before, at least while they were operating. It 
takes a certain culture to do it, but the culture exists.” That was what 
he meant when, on the day of the signing of the peace treaties, he said 
of Wilson, “He has done his best; so has our Kultur.” 

“I am afraid of convictions,” he wrote; “they so obstruct the vision.” 
He realized, perhaps, that he was very close to forming convictions, 
and he was a little frightened. He still wanted to look around. After 
spending a few more weeks in Paris, talking with statesmen, soldiers, 
artists, reporters, financiers, he went to Germany to see the effects of 
defeat. Still denied publication, he continued to report his observations 
in letters. Having studied Germany, he turned to England, where, 
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Lenin had said, the evolutionary movement had a chance of beating 
off the revolution. Steffens wanted to know. 

But he was not only watching; he was preparing to write. Not for 
immediate publication: “I have no magazine now that will print any- 
thing. Everybody's was the last of my mediums. When the editor of 
that went, I was out for good, and my friends in the business in New 
York write me that the magazines will have nothing that is not either 
trivial or propaganda against the things I stand for.” But he had no 
doubt that, if he could really say something, he would be listened to. 
“I think I understand what I have seen, and heard, and been, and I 
know that all men want to understand, so if I can throw on the light, 
I shall be read as I was once before.” 

He thought he understood. Yet three days later he was writing: “We 
don’t need any more facts for a while. We have enough. What they 
need is assortment and someone to string them. I wish I were younger. 
I could have done it once. Now, I don’t know. I have some percep- 
tions that are clear, but I notice contradictions in my conversations. 
Others don’t; I can put my ideas over on men, but myself I cannot 
fool.” 

Always his thinking came back to the class war. “I am a pacifist 
against the class war,” he wrote Dr. Suggett. “It is too fierce, too ex- 
pensive, too atrocious. It is not scientific. It is reasoned from the mere 
fact of its existence, and it is a fact, of course; and no doubt it will go 
on to the bitter end. But the diagnosis is false, and evolution is possible. 
Only, doggone it, the evolutionists won’t evolve,—not while they have 
their precious privileges to protect.” 

There were laws, he believed, governing the development of society, 
and man could discover them. Oftentimes he called the laws God, and 
the understanding of them he called consciousness. He thought he 
saw signs of “the slow dawn of a conscious race and the beginnings 
of applied knowledge.” “Consciousness,” he wrote, “is what we are 
approaching.” Without consciousness, the statesmen were “a lot of 
great little human beings wabbling around in the throne. of God.” 
Surely with consciousness the horrors of the class war could be pre- 
vented. Yet the clearest indications of consciousness were among those 
who waged the class war most persistently: “I see the world moving 
under the forces Marx described. Lenin understood. . . .” 

He knew in general what he wanted to write, and why. “You have 
no idea,” he wrote his sister Dot, “how much my thinking centers 
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around your children: the lies they are learning and how to save them 
from the errors I have made; and am still making. I could write my 
book to them. If I did, it would take the form in which I have actually 
thought out some of the things I'd put in it: a warning to Youth.” 
But he was not ready to write it yet. For the present there was nothing 
for him to do but watch, and enjoy, “this spectacle of the world whirl- 
ing off on its own course in obedience to its own laws, regardless of 
the Big Fours and the Little Fives who are trying to rule it.” He could 
tell himself that it was all a comedy, that there would be a happy 
ending, that there was no need for him to interfere. He felt rather 
lonely, a little unhappy, but there was nothing to do but wait. 

His loneliness, as well as the lack of opportunity to publish, made 
him turn to letters. He wrote constantly, especially to Laura and her 
husband, telling them everything that he did and thought. Once he 
asked them, “How do you like this sort of letter: all gossip and un- 
importance, the expression of an idle afternoon? I could give you 
reams of it.” He could and did. Some of the gossip has been kept, 
some of the unimportant chatter, some of the messages of affection, 
most of the reports on actual events, all of the reflections on the war 
and the peace, on mankind, on revolution, and on the laws that he 
hoped he was beginning to discern. 


To G. and the Family 
Paris, Sunday, 
Nov. 24, 1918 
Dear G. et al.: 

I have been here nearly a week, and it seems like a year. So full of 
interest is it, and activity. I have been seeing everybody that I need 
to work with. I called first at the Embassy, then on Col. House, who 
lives, by the way, in one of those beautiful old noble houses in the 
Latin quarter, and I have seen many others, including the correspond- 
ents. Will Irwin has been one of the most informing among the 
writers, but Walter Lippmann understands the situation as a whole 
best. I need not say much about that. It is just what I expected; exactly, 
and since you know what I looked for, you can see it all. But it is a 
moving, ever-changing play. I am guessing on the development, but 
I shall wait for the changes before prophesying. 
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Jo Davidson, the sculptor, with whom I travelled and with whom 
I share this room, is happy tonight. He did a bust today of Foch. . . . 
The artist was elated, nervous and drunk with his permission to 
have a sitting. He was up at seven, and tonight, just as I was going out 
to meet and dine with Lippmann, in rushed Jo, the job done. He had 
the clay bust in an auto downstairs and I went down to see it. It is 
bully. Foch himself liked it so much that he signed it. I am waiting 
for Davidson to come home now to tell me of the conversation he'd 
had with Foch. He said,—Jo did,—that there wasn’t much talk; he 
was absorbed in the work of his hands, but at lunch they talked and 
the result is that the artist is a crazy hero-worshipper. 

I am trying to arrange to go to Germany, but it really doesn’t matter 
much where one is. Even when one is loafing and playing, one gets 
living stuff. Everything that every man says is news, in a sense. We 
got roped into a dinner the other night; didn't want to go; it was just 
a group of officers in from the front and for the first time, too, since 
they came over here to fight. You can imagine what they wanted: 
food, drink and fun. Well, they had these things, but we had a most 
vivid post-impressionist series of pictures of the war. There were 
several views of everything. A boy did most of the talking, a hand- 
some young fellow from Kentucky who has been on a division staff. 
He enjoyed it, taking the point of view of youth. It had shocked, it 
had scared him, but now that it was all over, it was all right. But an 
older staff officer on the other side of him had absorbed the shocks 
that the boy was throwing off, and was horrified. That was the view 
of age. While on the near side of me there were two line officers who 
kept whispering to me that the staff didn’t know anything about it, 
and they gave me their view, not only of what the staff officer said, 
but of other things which the staff did not know. All this, you must 
picture, was in the gayety of Maxim’s, with other such groups all 
around us and girls and champagne and noise. 

And then when we went out into the fresh, blue night air of the 
Rue de la Paix, I saw and we all stood and watched three plain French 
soldiers of the older ranks on their way home from the war. They 
carried all their packs and they were coming on foot from the station 
headed obviously for the other side of the Seine. They trudged alone, 
the three, down the middle of the street, and nobody but us diners 
noticed them. I couldn’t help trying to imagine their four years of 
work in the trenches at the front and the service they had rendered. 
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Their reception will have been small, but no doubt glad enough, when 
they get home. I wish they could have heard what one of the Ameri- 
can officers said about them: “They are the boys who really did it.” 

My hotel at present is the Chatham, just off the Place de l'Opéra. 
It is an old house and too full for comfort, but all Paris is full up and 
is going to get worse. The prices are fierce, for everything; higher 
than New York. Seeing Europe is never going again, I guess, to be a 
cheap recreation. I shall see Asia next, and South America. No more 
coming over here for a financial rest, and to write a story or two. 
Besides, there will be too much doing here for the period of the rest 
of my time on earth.... 

It is a remarkable fact, by the way, that art work is reviving almost 
first here. I went with Davidson on two of our first days in town to 
visit some of his old cronies and they said that they were getting 
orders. One, a sculptor, said that after nearly starving through the war 
he had suddenly had work asked for. He had received ten thousand 
francs’ worth of orders since the armistice. Also it is interesting that 
these orders came for small, but beautiful things from demi-mondaines, 
modistes and small business people. Art is a part of the life of this 
wonderful city. On the other hand I notice that the shops are poor. 

It is hard to get news here. The French newspapers print a very 
little; they never were newspapers in our sense. And the censorship 
is still keen, I hear. The other reporters say they got new stringent 
notices only the other day and they are going to show them to me. I 
do not care for myself, since I am not here to write, but it makes it 
necessary to keep going around to people in the know to find out 
what is happening near us and in the world. 

This will do for the present. I shall go to bed. 1 had hoped Jo would 
get in with some news or gossip and tell me of his talk with Foch. 
No doubt he is celebrating and may never get home. I'll not wait for 
him. Good night and a Merry Christmas. Love to all. 

Len. 


Paris, Thanksgiving Day, 1918 
Dear G. & Co.: 

Catching cold and having respect for the flu, I got into bed two days 
ago and began a fast. The treatment is working as it always does with 
me. I shall be up and out tomorrow. Maybe I shall see the King. I 
missed his arrival today, but TIl hear all about it from Will Irwin 
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and other friends who are all good reporters. And I have gained a lot 
by my seclusion. My friends have come to see me; they have told me 
all the news and, better still, the gossip and, best of all, 1 have had a 
chance to read all the papers. My old French is coming back fast. I 
can read it easily, better than Italian, so I have wallowed in the local 
newspapers, reading not only news, but editorials, essays and stories. 
I have made an acquaintance with the French press which will serve 
me well. 

Will Irwin* has been my steady. Jo Davidson, the sculptor, is busy 
and not in politics. He is now making a bust of Foch’s favorite staff 
officer, and on Saturday Gen. Bliss is to pose for him. Jo is full of all 
this, of course, and it is very interesting, but he is an artist; when he 
is working on a man, he is absorbed and doesn’t hear what the subject 
is saying. Foch talked all the time, he says, but Jo doesn’t remember 
what he said; he probably did not hear. All I have got out of him is 
that, when Foch received him, he seized him heartily by the hand, 
gave him one shake and then, all in one gesture pushed him on to the 
job, saying: “Bon jour,—au travaille.” Jo’s word for him is “net,” but 
he is referring to the Maréchal’s gestures and attitude of mind, not to 
his personal upkeep. In this last he is careless. But genial and easy, he 
is swift and brief in speech and thought. Foch is the intellectual, you 
know: a scholar, a professor, who first taught, then practised his pro- 
fession. His staff officer, the one Jo is modelling, says that often, when 
he carried an order to a general in Foch’s neat hand-writing, the 
general would exclaim that such a maneuver was hard enough in a 
mock battle, but in an emergency like this, when the fighting was 
fierce and the confusion a cloud, it was impossible. But the staff officer 
had only to say that he would stay there till he could return with the 
promise that it would be done,—that was enough. The division did the 
impossible. . . . 

A typewriter is a great thing for an invalid. I can sit up here and 
pound away to my heart’s content and to your utter weariness, and I 
would like to do that tonight. I am alone here. Jo has taken a separate 
room and, besides, is out at a dinner. Will said he would drop in again 
if he saw House or Lippmann, who represents the Colonel; or if he 
got any other news. I shall keep awake for a while in the hope that 
he will turn up. But I think I will not detain you. I'll stop this and 


1 Reporter, editor and magazine writer, at that time Chief of the Foreign 
Department of the Committee on Public Information. 
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read my French novel: crisp, net French, which is so good it makes 
me ache to write. You will not forget, will you, to get two copies of 
The Nation which carries my “Great Expectation.” And since you 
are so unreliable, ask Laura also to watch for it, You will be reporting 
soon upon my mail. Love to all. Good night. 

Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Paris, Dec. 17, 1918 
Dear Allen:— 

.. . I got my passport and,—and an order for a French visé good 
for six months, to go and come as I will. 

1 was wrong on Japan and Siberia. The Japs want to fight harder 
than before, and the French will be with them. Gee! 

Longuet and the French Socialists are anxious to form a real Inter- 
national. The withdrawal of the German Independents from the Sec- 
ond ends that one. The Third remains, but that is the Moscow Inter- 
national, Bolshevik. The Italians belong to it and the French might. 
But the French won't unless the English will also, and they think the 
English will not go so far. Longuet and Vandervelde, the Belgian, go 
to London on Friday to confer. I see Longuet tomorrow again. Some- 
body must go to Berlin. Somebody the Russians trust. 1 met a cor- 
respondent today who went a month ago to Stockholm, bound for 
Russia. He said they asked him there if he had a letter from me. He 
said he hadn't. Then he said he couldn’t go in. He tried it at Helsing- 
fors, Reval and all along the line, but he did not make it. 

I think the Socialists should remain apart till they are united by 
events, and I suggest a board of strategy over the Internationals to 
watch one another’s moves and report them. The different nationalities 
think and feel, talk and act differently. If any one of them was right 
it might be well to take that way, but none is so near salvation that 
a central body can or should impose any one tactic upon all. However, 
that is not my job. I shall watch them all, report and be content with 
any effort to go ahead. Meanwhile my faith is in the folly of the 


reactionaries and their statesmen. From them alone progress will come, 
them and God. 


1 Probably refers to “The Rumor in Russia” signed “Christian,” published 
Dec. 21, 1918. 
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I'd like to see the new leader of the German Independents. The old 
leader, Dr. Haase, I had a long talk with just before he was shot. He 
was pretty clear. I like the tone and the daring of this new man. And 
he is setting the pace for the French, Swiss and putting it up hard to 
the English. The Americans don’t count. They are split three ways 
at present. I’m getting the American story from a leader of the Right 
who is here. I can see from his account that the Right is Wrong, as 
usual. Love to all. 

Len. 


ToG. 
Paris, Dec. 19, 1918 
Dear G.: 

... I saw and had a few words with the President two or three 
nights ago, and I have had several good talks with Col. House. One 
day we had a long drive together through the Bois. 1 feel that I am 
seeing all this wonderful thing as it happens, 

Meanwhile, all the meals and intervals are spent with the soldiers, 
correspondents and officials whom it is easy to make talk, and their 
talk,—about the war, etc, is every bit of it new and rich to me. I am 
doing nothing but listen; never say a thing; I just take in. My! What 
tales they tell, and what fiction they suggest! I must not become like 
them, however, surfeited so that I cannot write or tell it myself. And 
they can’t write it. A lot of them don’t know what they know. They 
are amazed at my interest; and pleased. It makes them like to talk. 
And I do try to inspire them to write their own stuff. And they say 
they will but,—I doubt it. They will go off somewhere else looking 
for the extraordinary! The unusual! And war is commonplace! 

I saw your King today, the King of Italy, the Prince of Piedmont 
also. But then,—kings are getting to be commonplace here. It’s presi- 
dents that are extraordinary nowadays. Jo Davidson met a Russian 
Grand Duke at a tea the other afternoon. He called the Princess 
Murat a snob because she lent her house to President Wilson. Which 
shows you how the world is upside down. Jo, by the way, has done 
Bliss and Tardieu since Foch. He is after Pershing now. 

But IIl have to stop and mail this. There are other things to do. 


Send this on to 850. 
Len. 
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Paris, Dec. 22, 1918 
Dear G.: 

The town is full of acquaintances. The Hotel Crillon, at the end of 
Rue de Rivoli, is the American centre. It’s the headquarters of the 
American Mission to Negotiate Peace; where they all live, from Col. 
House down; the office of the Delegation and of the State Depart- 
ment, and the regular resort of all the newspaper men. I go there at 
least twice a day. And it is an interesting and also a most amusing 
place. For a lot of small, as well as big, stories are running serially 
there. Gossip is rich. And there are heart-burnings. I seem to have been 
about the first to remark the comedy of these tragedies. Now others 
are laughing at them. Indignation is often transferable into a laugh. 

The British Government is arranging to take a large party of 
American correspondents to England for four days when the President 
goes on Christmas Day. I have applied to go, and I may make it, 
though the cable correspondents will have first call. Magazine writers 
are second over here, And that is as it should be. I would put the 
dailies first myself. And I can go later, on my way home, if I go that 
way. But I would like to have just four days in England now. I have 
as much use for what I would see at the President's reception as any 
cable man has, but it is hard to show that. 

You speak of winter as arrived. It is not here yet. We have rains, 
chiefly showers, and it is often pretty cold, but there has been no snow. 
I think I shall have to get me one of these trench coats that are rain- 
proof outside and have a removable warm lining inside. My gray 
coat is comfortable so far, but it looks spring-like and will probably 
soon be not warm enough. 

..» My life here is very pleasant. It is one of the most interesting 
chapters of my life. I am thinking now, not of the news thing; not the 
peace maneuvers, but the more intimate personal circumstances of 
my daily routine. I am making lots of new friends, all on some end 


of the job and all just emerging from or into the most intense chapter 
of their lives... . 


To Laura Suggett 


Paris, Dec. 24, 1918 
Dear Laura: 

. .. It is a delicate situation, very, and anything might come of it, 
either full victory for Wilson, or a failure. The people over here are 
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for him and his plan and its purpose. It is the same privileged interests 
that are against him, and their popular support comes from the pas- 
sions which have been left alive by the close of the war. Hate, re- 
venge, greed,—all these and other such forces work with the im- 
perialists, who appeal to them in their papers. You know how. It is 
not different at home. Only I see very clearly here how it is not merely 
a class division, but an issue which divides every human heart against 
itself, Every little peasant and workingman wants both his revenge 
upon the foe, his share of the recompense for injury done AND no 
more wars. One could tell the whole story either on a continental 
scale, as a great world drama, or as a small domestic tragedy in the 
home of a French or a Belgian peasant. I may try the little story now 
that I have done the large one, in article form. I tried to indicate in 
what I have written that we cannot have both our vengeance and 
permanent peace. I would like now to repeat the lesson in petto. 

The President is handling the division well. He understands how 
the French people feel about the Germans and he is careful to show 
them that he does. And their understanding that he understands, and 
of his ideal purpose over here has moved him greatly. Furthermore, he 
has felt in negotiations that his reception by the French has had its 
effect upon the French officials; it has helped him. And I think that 
that is why he has changed his plans so as to go to England now. He 
wants to feel the English people with him and have their representa- 
tives feel it. If I am right, you will see him going to Italy next. The 
Italian Government scems to be very commercial and imperialistic. 
They want all they can lay their hands on, and there is some popular 
patriotism with them. But the people there also want the finer, higher 
thing: peace, and the President can easily develop his side of their 
nature and bring it to a head, to expression, for his good uses. 

I need not say more to let you see the size and yet the human small- 
ness of all this. With this for a key, you can see it all yourself in the 
daily news. And I know you would not wish to miss any little act or 
scene of this great little old play. The acute issue is, of course, Russia. 
You see it in the news. What you don’t get, perhaps, is that it is the 
radicals who are playing it up. They have their hopes in Russia and, 
feeling about for a popular subject, they have discovered that the 
intervention in Russia, the violation there of the principle of non- 
intervention, gets a response from the people. So they are pressing that 
to the fore... . 
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Christmas is not to be observed much here. Too much mourning, 
which will come up afresh on that day. We fellows who see most of 
one another will probably have a quiet dinner, and let it go at that. 
And Christmas evening itself, we take the train, as I understand it 
now, for the Channel port where the correspondents are to be de- 
livered by the French Government to the British, 

Len. 


Savoy Hotel, 
London, Dec. 30, 1918 
Dear Laura:— 

I came over here with the President five days ago. We were all the 
guests of the French and British governments, which have certainly 
done the job up well, from special transportation to banquets and 
the presentation to the King. Of course most of it was merely formal, 
but we saw and sounded ministers and people: Lloyd George, Balfour 
and our neighbors at table; and I cut out enough of the official business 
to see the Labor leaders, who were defeated. They were deeply de- 
pressed by the election and since I was not, I have been able to check 
them up. The old system will back off the earth; it will not go for- 
ward by intelligent progress. “The Germans have lost the war, and 
won the republic,” said a Frenchman, “and,” he added: “we—?” 
Lloyd George and his crowd are to have their last chance, and if they 
take it, all is well. If they don't—the revolution. For this election does 
not mean that the English do not want big things, but only that they 
do hope the old leaders will give it them. 

Wilson is winning “in principle.” Whether he will lose in items 
remains to be seen. He is playing good politics, however, and looks 
and talks well, firm, obstinate. He is dealing with shrewd, practical 
Opponents. 

The article I wrote was an editorial for Everybody’s* for the editor 
to sign. It’s his; with my consent. I wrote it, but he changed it some 
and has made it to suit him. Keep it. It’s in the March number, and 
TIl show you the original,—for your collection. Only in this case it is 
O.K. It’s what I wanted to get said, and I didn’t care who said it. 


“When Wilson Came to Paris,” by Howard D. Wheeler, Everybody's, Mar., 
1919. 
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Dear Mrs, Older: Rome, Jan. 3, 1919 

. . . Europe is as much worse than we are as it is older. But I have 
long ago ceased to look for results. Growth, change, is all I ask, and 
I think the President, by his efforts here, may help things on a bit. 
He will not get all he is after, but he will make the issue clear and 
other forces will follow it up so that we shall be gradually opening 
our puppy eyes and seeing where we are going. That isn’t much. It 
means only the slow dawn of a conscious race and the beginnings of 
applied knowledge, but Lord! the race is young. There are thirty 
million years ahead of us. There is kindness in the human heart now; 
Fremont shows that in his own; and there is intelligence,—some. We 
all have a little. These good things will grow. I cannot be a pessimist. 
But I'm an optimist only because I expect so little and I expect it so 
long. 

Don't let Fremont despair. Lead him on to use more light. He has 
it. He knows this is an evolving world and that the process of growth, 
not any objective, however noble or desirable, is the real thing. He 
has some superstitions left. He speaks of justice and other mere human 
goods. Nature knows nothing of them. Nature seems to act upon the 
principle that living, just living, is good enough for us,—for the 
present. And it is. Yes, it is. Only we make too hard work of it. 

I must stop now. I’ve been most of the time in Paris. These are two 
side trips with the President: to London and to Rome, which I have 
availed of to see people that know what is brewing. I don’t care to say 
much about it now; and there’s no hurry. ‘I have a lot of ground to 
cover before I can go home and write and talk, but there’s a story 
here, and I shall get it. 

I wish Fremont could know where we rank him among the great 
servants of our day. He hasn't much vanity, but he has no sense at all, 
I think, of what a great human he is. Tell him some day. 

Thanking you again for remembering me as you have with this 
good letter, I am, as always, 


To Allen H. Suggett 


Dear Allen: 
. . . The situation politically is pretty good; better than the cor- 
respondents seem to me to be cabling. Most of them are Washington 


Paris, Jan. 14, 1919 
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men who find themselves in a strange environment and not at home 
at all. One this morning, for example, was kicking to me about the 
substance of his daily cable, and his point was that the President, after 
talking all these months about a League of Nations, had none to lay 
before the conference; had no basic ideas even. I was struck by the 
man's assurance and his ignorance; also his helplessness. I told him 
that House had told me in New York months ago that a constitution 
had been drafted and lay ready among his papers for presentation at 
the right moment here, 

The correspondent could not believe me, so I turned to the Press 
Agent (Ray Stannard Baker) who was standing not ten feet from us 
there in the lobby, and I asked him about it. He said the thing was 
drawn all ready and the President had gone over it once more with 
him last night. Now this correspondent could have turned to Baker 
just as I did and not only have corrected his mistake but got a scoop. 
For I find that the other correspondents think the same: that the 
President is caught unprepared; and possibly are sending it to their 
papers. Another thing I do that they don’t is to keep in touch with the 
French and British correspondents and the more radical editors. Of 
course I have no use for news, but I get it and when I give it freely 
to my friends, they are astonished, wondering where I find it. And I 
tell them; and still they will not go out and work my simple scheme. 

Another case: There are coming to Paris every day men and com- 
missioners or diplomats from every quarter of the globe. Last night 
I spent two hours with the Lithuanian Commission, who came from 
Vilna through Germany to Paris. They wanted to know everything, 
and I was glad to inform them, and so they were glad to tell me not 
only what they were going to ask for, but the situation in Vilna, how 
the Bolsheviks took the town, what they are doing with it and, by the 
way, all that they heard and saw in Germany. The only reporters 
there were men I dragged there, and yet the story was both news and 
a great romance: the story, the hopes and fears of a new country. 

And just for contrast, to indicate the mixed-up interests of Paris 
today, let me say that after the evening with the Liths, I had to hurry 
uptown to a dinner. A newspaper man who is acting as press agent for 
a group of American women had asked for me; he said these women 
knew the devastated region of N. France and wished to tell about it. 
He named one woman whom I did not know. But when I arrived, 
there was Anne Morgan; it was her crowd and they were hot on the 
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French side, trying to get us all to share the French desire for revenge 
and all that. Waving the bloody flag. Well, it was a most interesting 
evening, though Ann M. admitted that she would never have sent for 
me. She had but just arrived in France from New York, and her 
friends didn’t know me as well as she did. We all had a good Jaugh 
over the mistake and then proceeded to talk over prostrate France. It is 
a great story, of course, but it is a war tale; it is not peace. 

But it is a part of the situation. It is the French side. France has 
suffered, and the French don’t want to pay the bill for “Germany's 
crime.” That is the human feeling which we all understand. And 
Clemenceau is expressing it in the Chamber of Deputies, in his diplo- 
matic correspondence (through Pichon) and at the peace conferences. 
The French people are bitterly disappointed that Wilson will not visit 
the devastated region. But Wilson is making peace, not war; he says 
he understands France and her feelings and wishes, but that we cannot 
have revenge and peace too. And we all know that the human French 
feeling is being used by the imperialists of France and elsewhere to 
back Clemenceau in his demands to crush Germany, seize her ter- 
ritory and expand the French Empire. Already, with Alsace-Lorraine 
annexed we are setting up a nation with a declining population in 
control of great natural resources next door to a growing nation, Ger- 
many, in reach of but dispossessed of mines which her growth will 
need. 

That is one war planted here already. But Wilson is hanging to his 
points, trying to do as little of this as possible. He is opposing the 
addition of colonies to weak nations. His fight is with the English, 
too, and the Italians,—yes, and with the Poles and other little or new 
peoples; and, of course, the Freedom of the Seas comes in right here. 
But he has on his side the discontent of all these peoples with their 
governments and their belief in him, Wilson; and he has their 
jealousies one of another. The French and the Italians are pretty un- 
friendly, we find, and the feeling goes deep into the masses. The Eng- 
lish and the French seem to have got together, but they have dif- 
ferences, too, and their alliances break up all the time under pressure. 
And we have the pressure. When Daniels talks of a big navy, if there 
is to be no League, the English understand him better than the 
Americans, and when Wilson sends for Barney Baruch and Davison 
to come over here, the English hear and we lobbyists infer that the 
President wants these men, who speak the language of money, to tell 
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our allies just where they stand financially. Wilson can always go 
home, you know, and he can go without arranging any financial settle- 
ment. We have an enormous mortgage, not only upon the British 
Treasury, but upon the stock and bond holdings of high-up English- 
men. 

For you may need to know that at the crisis of British war finances 
the English Government, using the records of their income-tax ma- 
chinery, asked individuals to lend their holdings in stocks and bonds 
to the British Government for use as collateral in the United States 
for a loan. American banks, therefore, hold billions of the private 
property of Englishmen who, for the most part, are imperialists, — 
second. They are for their own private property first; after that for 
empire. And there is the shipping situation, which we have the upper 
hand upon for the first time. We need not hang onto that too hard; 
we can let the British merchant marine come back and that is the 
sole excuse for a strong navy. You will find a bully article on this situa- 
tion by Mark Sullivan in Collier’s about five weeks ago. It will give 
you a grip on the news under the news; one of hard, dramatic ele- 
ments of the great drama we are seeing played out here. 

I wish I could set it all before you. You would appreciate it as few 
would, and I meant to do it for you when I sat down here. But I find 
I can’t, not with a typewriter. It takes a pen or pencil to write and 
think with. 

I was interrupted at this point by a knock at my door: Andy 
Furuseth. I was glad. He is over here from England on his seamen’s 
bill which, he says, the Supreme Court is knocking holes into. The 
shipowners want to get the League of Nations to finish the law, and 
Andy is seeing the sailors of all nations to put them onto what is up. 
He goes back to England at the end of this week and then works 
his way into Norway, Sweden and Denmark. But he hadn't finished 
his story when George Lansbury, the Christian Socialist of England, 
and Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., came in, and scattered the conversation 
all over Europe, Asia and Africa. You remember Wedgwood, the 
pottery man, who went through S. F. on his way to Siberia and Russia. 
We were at it hard when a United Press man I like and give news to 
broke in and broke us up. We all went forth about our business, but 
the three of us and another English Labor man had dinner together 
tonight; and such a good time! We sat there from seven till ten like 
a lot of Frenchmen. We settled everything; and I have just seen Andy 
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back to his hotel. He doesn’t speak a word of French. He will move 
here to the Chatham tomorrow if he can get a room. They are robbing 
him at his hotel: 22 francs a day. We shall have the rest of the week 
together, he and I and the two bully Englishmen. 

But my letter, which was to have been so complete and so especially 
for you, is all broken up. I am going to bed. But I must add that out 
of the talk tonight I have gathered a big picture of the recent revolts 
of the soldiers and sailors in England. They have refused to go to 
Russia, and the Englishmen say that the danger of real trouble with 
the army in England is one of the reasons why Lord Northcliffe and 
Lloyd George have been so progressive lately and are urging Clemen- 
ceau to make peace with the Russian Soviets. We hear today that a 
commission is sure to be sent soon to Russia to make a genuine report 
upon conditions there and to take up the matter of an understanding 
with the Bolsheviks. How I would like to be upon that commission! 
Some people are urging me for it, but I doubt that they can put me 
ON. eres 
E. A. Filene failed utterly to get a passport, but everybody else is 
here, I think. I never have seen together so many people I know. It is 
like a review of my whole life on the personal side. I am enjoying 
it immensely. Physically it is not comfortable. It's a cold, wet winter 
and no heat in my room, but I go to bed, as I shall now, and read 
while I, get warm; always with the certainty that tomorrow will be 
another interesting day with anything possible, anything. Good night. 


Len. 


To Laura Suggett 
Paris, Jan. 20, 1919 
Dear Laura: 

... Your letter was good for me. It was all about you and 850, 
especially about Nellie and Frenzy. Do you realize that your report 
about Nellie’s success in cleaning up her dog and mine is the first 
reply to the one question I have been asking ever since I left S. F.? 
I really wanted to know that. I am glad Nellie has done so well with 
a hard job. Tell her I will finish it next summer, unless they make 
another war here before then. And they may. As a matter of fact there 
are four or five wars going on now, not counting the class war. It is an 
amazing and in a big way an amusing situation. Practical men are 
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not practical. They will not face facts, and they call a man who will, 
a theorist. 

Villard, the owner of The Nation, says he saw my Russian article 
in his Christmas number. Read the article by Wheeler, the editor, in 
the March Everybody's. He is planning another for the April number, 
but I think will not make it. Too late. May is more likely... . 

Fred Howe, who was in the occupied parts of Germany, tells inter- 
esting things about what is going on there. Our soldiers, fed up with 
the French, are turning with fresh ardor to the Germans, and their 
talk and their letters are bad propaganda. The French are quite bitter 
about it. But after all it is only nature’s way of healing the wounds of 
war, and she is a neutral. The French soldiers are discovering also 
that the German people are not so bad as the Kaiser was. 

We all went to the opening of the peace conference the other day 
and it seemed to me to be a case of a lot of great little human beings 
wabbling around in the throne of God. I remember when I sat in 
that throne, so I know how big, and how cold, lonely and helpless 
I felt there. I sympathize therefore with the Presidents and Premiers 
in my old place, but I cannot help laughing a bit in my sleeve at them. 
I think the fraternizing with the Germans is one example of the way 
God works his will against all theories of great power. He is greater 
still. They think he is the devil; so did I in my day. But He isn’t; He 
is himself. Only his ways are devious, as the hymn sings it... . 

Len. 


To Daniel Kiefer 


Hotel Chatham, Paris, 
February 8, 1919 
Dear Old Dan: 
. . . Well, and then Frank Stephens tells a story, the moral of which 
is that I am a sinner because I didn’t prove loyal to his idea of right, 
do as he did on conscription, the war and the Espionage Act, and that 
therefore he can only pretend to send me his love. Gee! If I sinned, 
and maybe I did, I need his love and he should give it me, truly. 
That is both logical and Christian. But sure as ] am that I need his 
love, I am not sure that I sinned; I am more curious about this darned 
world than I am certain about it. So long as it goes my way, my inter- 
est slackens and I can sabotage it with pleasure. But when it goes and 
does something that isn’t accounted for in my philosophy,—which is 
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most of the time,—-my urge is to follow to the fire and watch it burn 
and see the poor firemen fight it and get hurt, just because they don’t 
understand fires perfectly, themselves. 

You see, I am an old reporter and I got into the habit of running to 
fires when I was very young. And I can't get over it. It’s foolish, I 
admit. I had a notion that if they would build fireproof, the poor fire- 
men,—like Wilson and Lloyd George and the Kaiser—then they 
wouldn't have to get up at all hours of the day and night and chase 
themselves off to fires. And I did, and I'd like still, to say that, some 
day, out real loud. For that’s my way of fighting fires and wars and 
conscriptions. I learned early that when once a fire is started, it was 
too late to talk to the firemen and the men, women and children who 
were so foolishly jumping out of the windows to get away from the 
excessive heat,—it was no use talking to them then about fireproofing. 
Because, as the girls say, with their budding logic, everybody was 
awfully busy and even sometimes excited. 

Perhaps it was my duty to, but I don’t care so very much about my 
duty. I like to help people, when they want to be helped, yes, and I 
admit, I like to bother them sometimes when they need help and 
don’t know it. See how much time and bother I have given you, Dan. 
I thought, and I still think, you were all late with your pacifism, years 
late, and I helped you to sec it. I mean, I tried to, but you were busy 
fighting the fire or jumping out of the window, and you wouldn’t 
listen much. I understand; you couldn't... . 

Like Briggs, 1 believe in God. I believe that there are certain laws 
at work which will cause other wars, and poverty and riches and 
heroes, and Dans and Franks and Lincolns and Jims and even a 
Briggs or two, unless we, in advance of the crisis, very patiently study 
the operating of cause and effect, lovingly explain them to the Wilsons 
and the Mobs and the Socialists and the poor devils of Single Taxers 
and so get a minority strong enough and clear enough to do some 
genuine fireproofing. Now, then, Frank,—I mean Dan,—that’s a con- 
fession of sin, if there was a sin, and sufficient cause for Frank Stephens 
to love me and you as we both love me.’ 

Yours and Frank's, 
Lincoln Steffens 
1 This has reference to an anecdote Steffens liked to tell about Clarence Dar- 


row. When Steffens asked Darrow, “How are you getting on with Ruby [his 
wife] ?”” Darrow answered, “Fine, because Ruby and me, we both love Darrow. 
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To G. 
Carlton Hotel, 
London, 
Feb. 22, 1919 
Dear G.: 

... I am here only in transit: going somewhere else. I can’t say 
where. It’s a semi-official trip, arranged by the American and the 
British governments, and it may last five or six weeks, taking us a 
long way. You may guess my destination. It’s a place I want to go; 
not Germany, but where I was once upon a time with Shepherd, where 
I got you and Laura those pretty, light shawls. 

We leave here tomorrow (Monday) in an American or a British 
destroyer, and plan to make two stops on the way. A map would 
indicate where these stops might be, and I may write from one of 
them. They are interesting places too. All I dread is the cold at sea 
in a small, rolling boat, but I'll buy things for this and so try to enjoy 
even the hardships. There are four in the party:? representing the 
army, navy and state departments. I feel as if I were going to see a 
good play at a good theatre. . . . 

I seem to want to go on writing to you. My associates are out. It’s 
Sunday. They are attending to our business, so as to be ready to go to 
sea tomorrow night. It’s a dull, dark day, and nothing to do. There is 
no reason why I should not write and write and write, but I cannot 
because I cannot talk about what is on my mind. I am full of our 
project; expecting something good to come out of it, something 
decisive and climactic. . . . 

Affectionately, 
Len. 


To Allen and Laura Suggett 
Stockholm, March 3, 1919 
Dear Laura and Allen: 

It has been a good journey so far: cold, of course, but in heated cars 
and hotels, with expensive but ample food. Here it is thawing; it is 
about as it was two years ago, and the rest of the journey will un- 
doubtedly be as it was then. We (there are four of us) expect to get 
over to Finland by boat tomorrow night. It’s an eight-hour trip by 
water and I don’t know just how long by train. And I don’t care. The 

1 Steffens, William C. Bullitt, Capt. W. W. Pettit, Mr. Lynch. 
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job is worth all it may cost in discomfort to do or even to try. And 
there will be no hitch at this end, 1 am sure. We have seen enough 
of the interests we have to deal with to know that their purpose is 
reasonable and good; they want what is right. Also, therefore, I think 
it will not take long. A few days of travel, a few days of discussion 
and then out, and back, in a hurry. Of course there is a chance that 
I may stay a while. I think not, however. I’d a little rather come right 
back now, so as to follow the matter up at the Crillon. But I'll do what 
we all agree is best. 

Finland had an election on March 1. The results are not yet known 
here. We shall see them, and have time to weigh them while there, 
even though we may not be there long. But the expectation is that the 
coalition government will be beaten and that the Socialists will take 
over all the power and responsibility. I'll not write from there. I'll 
Not write again till I have come back or out somewhere. Letters cross 
too many boundaries, have to be read by too many censors. This will 
go to the Legation pouch and be subject only to our own, the Ameri- 
can censorship. Love. 

Len. 


To the Family 
Lansdowne Hotel, 
Curzon Street, W., 
March 24, 1919 
Dear G., Laura, Allen, Dot and Jim:— 

I’m here again in London on my way back to Paris. We got here 
only today, and we leave in the morning, so as to be there is the eve- 
ning and so to report upon our job. We were very successful at our 
end. I don’t want to say just what our mission was, since it was official 
and we must first report to the Peace Mission. But I can say this much: 
Our purpose was one that Laura would approve; we saw everybody 
in power, of course; had long talks with them; saw the conditions of 
the country and people; and we got a proposition which seemed to 
us more than fair and not to be rejected. In brief, I think we have 
done one of the things I have long wanted to do and seen again one 
of the places I most wanted to revisit. It was done without adventure 
and without any hardship, and it was done, as you see, quickly. 

I don’t know what I'll do next, but all sorts of opportunities are 
opening; all sorts of interests. I’d be content to stay at the Mission for 
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a while till I get in touch again and feel all that is doing, inside and 
out. It’s a great place and a great time. I wish I could have one day 
here, but,—can't. Good night. 


L. 


To Marie Howe 
Paris, April 3, 1919 
My dear Marie: 

I got back here about a week ago, and found your letter; gladly, and 
I should have answered it right away. That is the way to get another 
letter from you. But I was asked to write a report upon the political 
situation of Russia and I most awfully wanted to do that. And I have 
done it now.’ It is short, but I took a lot of time to write it. I wanted 
to make it easy to read and effective. Whether I have done that or not, 
the thing is done and has gone to the top. 

Personally the two of us who went in to Petrograd and Moscow 
are forbidden to talk. The other reporters are angry about it. They 
want to hear our news, and we are willing to tell it all. I have prom- 
ised not to write it myself till I have given them a shot at it. And I 
have no doubt that we shall be released before long. We must be. The 
correspondents are digging out the facts of our business and from 
our report with uncanny shrewdness. Several officials have read it, 
and Bullitt has had to report verbally, as I have to certain men.” It is 
just like gossip. Each one of these tells others and,—so the matter leaks, 
and Bullitt and I read it in the Intelligence reports as it is cabled back 
from New York. Comedy... . 

We were in there only a short time, but we learned things all the 
way there; the mere matter of getting in was interesting and of course 
every glance of our eyes was a reward to our lively curiosity. It was 
like a trip into the future. For what they have is bound to come some 
time somewhere. And everything that we know is changed in Russia. 
But we were favored guests. We saw everybody we wished to see, 
saw everything we asked to see, heard all their story, the struggles 
of it, the costs, the faults and all the hopes. I had talks with Lenin, 

1 This appeared in The Bullitt Mission to Russia (Huebsch, 1919). 

2 William C. Bullitt reported orally to Lloyd George and his secretary, Philip 
Kerr (later Marquess of Lothian), in whose handwriting were the questions the 


Mission had taken to Russia. Steffens reported to Colonel House, and was also 
questioned at length by British Intelligence. 
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Trotzky and all the other men and women you have heard the names 
of, and many others besides. I found acquaintances there. I found I 
was pretty well known,—enough to be trusted with full accounts of 
what they regard as their mistakes and failures. 

I suppose I have no more right to tell you and Fred about it all than 
I have to write it for a newspaper, but I can say at least as much as 
the other reporters are sending to their papers. Russia is much better 
off than I had expected. They are starving slowly, one meal a day, 
but they are sharing their poverty and the people know it. Lenin gets 
the same as the other essential workers. So while they have typhus, 
small-pox and other diseases and cold, and misery, they are taking it 
well. The intervention and the threats thereof have united them. Both 
the opposition parties are solidly back of the Communists (Bolsheviks), 
and they gave us written statements saying that so long as we, the 
outside world, are fighting the Bolsheviks, they, the Russians, won't. 
But what I, personally, was most eager to know was that they have 
really knocked out the old system under which we live and have 
founded and are building up a communist state. It is terribly power- 
ful; the Soviet form of government in its final development, at the 
top, is not only undemocratic,—it is the most absolute dictatorship I 
have ever seen. 

But they, the leaders of it, know that, they don’t like it either, and 
they mean to change it later when they have used their power to force 
the economic revolution which is their first objective. And they point 
out that meanwhile, having driven away the class, the persons, the 
interests which in other countries corrupt and abuse governmental 
power, they are not running much risk of tyranny, as we know it. 
They want peace and they ask it on terms which show better than 
anything they might say, that there is absolutely no imperialism in 
their heads; none. 

And you ought to see how they favor art and artists, talent, varia- 
tions into species. But I cannot go on. It is bold. I could write a mile 
and not tell all that makes me glad these days. I have seen the future; 
and it works. But I have to go down town now. I shall have to write 
again soon, and a more personal letter. I liked yours, and your 
clippings, meant for Fred, were just what I wanted, though I received 
only those enclosed in your letter, not the separate bundle you said 


you were sending. And tell Fred I shall write to him also wy n 
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To Laura Suggett 
Paris, April 8, 1919 
Dear Laura: 

I am making this a day for myself alone, and a day of rest and 
pleasure. I am sick abed. I was down at the Crillon yesterday and 
couldn’t do much because all the Big Four and some of the little ten 
were sick. George Barr Baker, an old friend (former editor of Every- 
body's), asked me to meet and lunch with Hoover, whose secretary 
Baker is. He said Hoover wanted to hear at first hand about Russia, 
and since Bullitt and I are making it our job to tell all the officials of 
all countries about Russia as we did actually find it, and to further the 
proposition we brought back for peace, I said 1 would accept the invi- 
tation if I could break another one I had with Ralph Hayes, the former 
private secretary of Mayor and now Secretary of War Baker. 

Hoover had made to House a proposition to feed the Russians. 
House had not been able to put over our whole proposition for peace 
direct, and there was a hitch till Hoover came along with his hu- 
manitarian suggestion. Meanwhile I had had lunch one day with 
Nansen, the Norwegian Arctic explorer, and evidently I had stirred 
him up about Russia so that he had written a letter to the President. 
Our crowd (for we have quite a bunch with us, mostly young fellows 
that are close to the big fellows) seized upon these two notions, Nan- 
sen’s and Hoover's, put them together and were developing an Ameri- 
can policy toward Russia. Some of the correspondents, brought around 
from their jealous rage at our going to Russia, were helping. The 
problem was to take all the blooming philanthropy out of the thing 
and make it a simple proposition to stop fighting on both sides and 
begin to trade. The invitation to lunch with Hoover was a chance for 
me to prepare his mind to give up his charity and come to business. 

I do not yet know what his purpose was with me. I must ask Baker. 
But the meal began badly. We had never met before, and he was evi- 
dently prejudiced against me or the Bolsheviks. He was not friendly 
at all. He asked wild and angry questions and I, surprised, answered 
patiently for a few minutes, then he flashed: “Well, but can those 
Communists make a go of their fool system?” Baker looked troubled 
at me, and I guess I was pretty warm, but I held on. I said I was there 
to report facts, not to prophesy, but if he wished to look ahead into 
the unknown, I would like to get his criterion of what a “go” was. 
And I rammed into him this question: “Suppose that after two or 
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three hundred years of the communistic system, the world should 
break out into a world war, kill off twelve millions of men and then 
come to a peace conference as incompetent, sordid, and warlike as this, 
would you say that Bolshevism was a go?” He seemed to get that, 
completely, and after it we talked well together, down to an agree- 
ment to work unitedly for what Bullitt and I were working. 

Hoover sees things pretty much as Allen's other engineering friends 
see them,—as trees walking. There is more vision, there is more 
idealism and also more realism at Moscow than there is at Paris. I 
wish I could tell you all about it. I feel that you are getting it wrong. 
A book is forming in me: the end of an era. This is the apotheosis of 
Righteousness, the most tragical comedy of all history. It is the end, 
not the beginning of something. But something is beginning also, and 
that also I have seen. ] want to see more of it. There is more to see 
too,—at Budapest. A man from there said the other day that the 
leaders of the revolution in Hungary thought they could avoid the 
excesses. of Russia. They had been warned by Lenin against his errors, 
had studied and already have improved the technique of the revolu- 
tion. I told Hoover of this, and how they. had done it, and urged that 
he and I should go and see it as it was. And I read this morning that 
Gen. Smuts has failed of his mission there, and I think I know why; 
and why they succeeded,—in Moscow. If we fail, it will be in Paris, 
not Russia. There was reason and understanding there. Here there is 
Righteousness and impossible desires, which are not pro-German, but 
just plain German: Imperialism. 

Len. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Paris, April 13, 1919 
My dear Allen: 

. .. We are going to have a League of Nations, weak, wrong, 
capable of great abuse; and we shall get a peace also, full of dynamite 
which will burst into war,-—unless—there is something else in sight. 
The rulers of the world have sat here with the problem of human 
living before them, laid out on their table by the tragedy of war. That 
should have opened their minds and hearts too and led them to tackle 
the job in some new, big way. They wanted to. There was good-will 
here. But their old bad habits of mind, their fixed attention upon 
things they do not really want, their age, their education,—these have 
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made it impossible for them to do their work. Even Wilson couldn’t. 
Even he did not have knowledge enough, and of the right kind, to 
proceed to the removal of the causes of our troubles. 

So they have failed. They have the appearance of success, but,—they 
have failed. And it does not matter. The problem will be solved. Other, 
newer men, with a fresher culture,—the men I have seen lately,—they 
will have their turn now. And they are on the job. Their minds are 
clear of all the trash which blinds these Paris Conferees. They know 
that liberty, democracy, fraternity,—all these lovely old desires can 
come only after men have made sure that there is food enough to eat, 
safety for themselves and their children, warmth, shelter, work and 
full pay. And these are the things they are after. They know what the 
price may be: sickness, death, civil war. How we have been working 
for the past two weeks to break the line of that civil war! Well, we 
haven't done it. We still may. But I begin to doubt it. I think now that 
the stupid class war is inevitable all over Europe. 

Len. 


To Marie Howe 
Paris, April 16, 1919 
My dear Marie: 

I have just been writing a letter to Fred. I owed him one, and 
another came in this morning. His letters give a view of things 
American that nobody else gives me. I think he and I see things more 
alike than any other two human beings that I know of. Please remind 
him to write frequendy to me. And do so yourself also. For all that 
Fred omits from a letter you put into yours. It took some years to con- 
vince you that I cared for gossip, but you have believed me at last. 

However, this last one of yours is not an example of that. It is an 
unusually poor letter from you. There is hardly any gossip in it. And 
there is too much flattery of me. Just as if I did not keep up my own 
conceit. And you praise me for that which I know I have. I know I 
have a sense of news; that I can see better what next will occupy men’s 
minds than what is obsessing them now. My foresight of the revolu- 
tionary period was plain. So you cannot please me by pointing it out, 
remembering and proving it. I don’t know how others may be, but I 
am susceptible to flattery only when someone tells me I am what I am 
not, or, at least, assures me I am not what I fear I am. Try that some 
time, and see if I do not purr with pleasure. 
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As to the Everybody's article, someone told you about the mixed 
authorship thereof, and all I shall say is that it was so changed that 
I cannot now bear to read it. 

What you say of the leap of the Liberator circulation is very interest- 
ing. I am wondering what it means. I have been very depressed about 
the U. S., but Frank Walsh, who has just arrived here, says that we 
also are on the move; that there are many signs of thinking even in 
America. Maybe the Liberator is a sign of this. Maybe I shall want to 
go home again some day. Of late I have been feeling that I might stay 
here forever. I like it; I feel that I understand it; and here I am myself 
understood. I seem to speak the language of Europe; with an accent, 
but,—communication is easy, direct and intimate. . . . 

Thanks for your letters, Marie; and all the attentions. I appreciate 
them. 

Stef. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Paris, May 14, 1919 
Dear Allen: 

. . . The fact I want to find out is whether the President and Col. 
House see and understand what has happened to them. I hear that 
Col. House is satisfied, but I want to ask him myself. And the reason 
I regard this as so significant is because I am convinced that now the 
important thing is not to be right; it is long since I cared for righteous- 
ness, as you well know; but we must know when and why we are 
wrong. And if they think this that they have got is anything like what 
they set out to get, why, then, there is no hope and no intelligence in 
them or in our generation. Lenin predicted all along, way off there in 
Moscow, all the big turns in Paris, and gave reasons. He saw, in a 
word, the forces which were moving Wilson & Co. They were, then, 
perfectly scrutable. Anybody could read them, if not before, at least 
while they were operating. It takes a certain culture to do it, but the 
culture exists. 

There is knowledge enough in the world to understand what makes 
us humans do the opposite of what we plan. The question is whether 
our college culture includes that knowledge. My impression is that it 
is only the so-called lower-class or radical social culture which com- 
prehends practically economic forces and movements. 

But I must ask House and, if possible, Wilson, before I decide and 
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write. For I am going to write about all this. E mean to write some- 
thing so simple that even a college professor can grasp it. Some of the 
college men here, those that came here from the U. S. as experts to 
advise the Peace Commissioners, are sick at heart: They know what 
happened to us. There will be some resignations before long. 

I have no advice to offer you, as to voting and acting, but I do urge 
you and Laura to throw open your minds again. Don’t let your long- 
held opinion and admiration of the President lose you this opportunity 
to recast your conception of things and rectify our thinking in the 
terrible light of what has developed here. You speak of the crass de- 
terminism of American thinking. Look out. Don't be caught at it 
yourself. 

I shall have some details, some telling little incidents to contribute 
to your understanding of the kind of mental processes that have 
worked out here. The intelligence of these European statesmen is 
keen; cynical, but realistic. There is no wisdom, I think. Their phi- 
losophy, their purposes are devilish, but they do know that if they 
want what Wilson came here wanting, we have to make sacrifices of 
privileges and bunk which they believe men will not make. They 
know just what they have done. It was what they meant to do. It is 
more satanic than anything I have believed the good will of humanity 
was capable of. They have prepared for the next war, which they be- 
lieved inevitable, and they did it under the camouflage of Wilson's 
ideal of permanent peace. If we have got peace, we have got an empire 
too; and I think it is not two or three, but one empire. 

It is not impossible to find in the practice of the League of Nations 
that we have repeated the Roman Empire, as some persons intended to. 
There has been a culture for that. It has an organ. But of these things 
later. Much later, I fear. Laura speaks pleasantly of “July.” I shall prob- 
ably be here in July. But even if I go home, I shall stay around New 
York or Washington. I should not return except for that purpose. And 
next winter I would like to see Mexico; before we gobble it up. 


To G. 


Paris, May 25, 1919 
Dear G.: 
- - » The treaty with Germany was drawn, printed and sent to the 
States. We have seen it. But it has not been published except in Ger- 
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many. Made up as it was in sections, the cumulative effect of the whole 
of it is tremendous. It reads as if each section had been intended to 
do full justice to the Germans, so that they get all that was coming 
to them time and time again. Members of the mission themselves were 
shocked. Nobody is proud of it. It is a masterpiece of what we used to 
call the German philosophy. The Austrians get theirs next, probably 
Friday. There are two more days’ work to do on it, the President says. 
The other enemies will come along for their fate, and then we shall 
turn to our friends the Russians first. We are all working on that now. 
Norman Hapgood is here, and helpful. There is some little hope for 
this, the acid test. But I don’t share in it. 

This peace conference and everybody in it has gone true to form. 
It has reproduced at the top the conditions which we all know existed 
at the bottom. We Americans know what an American city is; po- 
litically, a collection of wards which are corrupt. Well, France, Eng- 
land, Italy are like that. The statesmen they have sent here represented 
that. The forces which moved them were the products of that. Wilson 
found himself up against that. And That has won. That’s all. The 
peace which passeth understanding is -perfectly understandable. And 
so will the wars be that are planted in its terms. 

Russia will be invaded, conquered and exploited to reproduce one 
more example of Christian Culture, one more Democracy. There 
is hope in this world, but it is not where men are looking for it. What 
I don't understand is why I should be so depressed by the working 
out of my own economic theories. It must show that I held them un- 
willingly, hoping I was wrong. I have not been conscious of it here- 
tofore. 

Public opinion at home seems to be pretty German, not pro-German, 
but German; full of the spirit of Force, of the Right of the Victorious 
Might. It is worse than that of England, where there are protests 
against this treaty; where the ideals of Wilson exist and are expressed. 

I feel as if I did not care how ignorant we became, or how con- 
ceited, ridiculous and wrong. Laughter is my form of expression these 
days,—ever since I have been over here watching modern civilization 
flowering forth its predestined fruit. I have been seeing a good deal 
of the Chinese. I like their mystification about the conflict between our 
words and our deeds. But I see something of the Japs too. They are 
dead onto us. They understand our game better than we do, and they 
play it better also. 
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To Ella Winter 
Hotel Chatham, Paris, June 7, 1919 
My dear Peter: 

That was a good letter, well worth the writing,—that of yours to 
me.’ You wanted to write it; I wanted to get it. I had sought you the 
day before you left: at the Conference, where I waited an hour; then 
at your hotel; and in the evening, here. I have heard since that you 
did turn up at the Conference, like a Latin, late. And no doubt you 
were at your hotel later; and mine, too, ultimately. I found your good- 
bye. And I thought it was goodbye, till the little letter came. 

Which is half the reason why it was a good letter, worth the writing. 

The Amazon, to which you refer me, is a long river and far away; 
farther from you than from me. I am certain to see it, and soon. You 
are not. You do your duty; you come up to expectations. That settles 
you, or it will some day. No one will ever expect you to go to the 
Amazon; not even I; you have no duty there. Nor have I. And yet, I 
shall go and you will not. 

That much I learned on the left bank of the Seine one night. Didn't 
you? Didn’t you see how much younger I am than you are? And 
freer? And more foolish? And (therefore or therefrom) wiser? 

No, Boy, I shall see you again soon on some nearer, English river, 
and you shall see that that river also will flow by us just as the Seine 
did and as the old Amazon would: with the reflections dancing joy- 
ously to no purpose in it. For, as I held and hold, this is a world of 
causes, not of aims, and to those who know this and rejoice in the 
knowledge, it is a good world and seems free. “Seems,” 1 say,—but you 
understand how real such seeming is. 

I would like it if you would write some more. 

Lincoln Steffens 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Diar Allen: Paris, June 14, 1919 


. .. As a general rule, the thinking here among the thinking men 
is cautious and open. I had breakfast this morning with the “Round 
Table” group of the English. This group are men who are frank im- 
perialists. We have no declared imperialists in America. We are be- 


1Shoruy after meeting Steffens at the peace conference Ella Winter had to 


return to her College in London; this refers to a farewell note written on the 
Channel boat. 
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coming an empire, but not saying so; taking bit by bit what is coming 
to us, but always for a special reason and never gladly. The English 
have their hypocrisies too, but this group are men who from Oxford 
out give their interest to the British Empire as distinguished from 
Little England; they work for the Empire, think for it, plan for it. 
They really represent the Empire, and sincerely and not cynically. It 
was a pleasure to talk with them. In the first place, they know that the 
world is round, that there are other lands than their own, and other 
peoples; and in the second place, they are candid and open to my view 
of things. 

They wanted to know what I knew about Russia, and they knew 
enough about it to take all I had and put it in relation with what they 
knew. There were no fool lies and stupid prejudices to overcome. They 
knew the general truth about men and things. Some of those men 
had taken Lenin’s measure, and we agreed about him. We agreed 
about everything we talked about, since we were talking only facts. 

Well, the comfort of it all to me was that I learned thus that the 
British Government knows the facts; it does not accept, as part of our 
outfit does, the wild lies the public is fed upon. I can understand the 
statesmanship which lies to the public, but I have no patience with the 
politics which believes its own lies. And this is the kind I feel that 
we are up against here so much. The Americans are down on Clemen- 
ceau and the French, charging them with cynical immorality. I don't 
get them that way. I find them merely very intelligent, willing to fool 
the public, but unable to fool themselves; and they think that that is 
what we Americans do all the time. I think that the English are a lot 
like us in this respect, but I know now that some of the English are 
as intelligent and as informed as the French. . . . 

I am glad to hear that Will Irwin is coming back to Paris. I want 
to hear what he has to say about the state of the public mind at home. 
It looks panicky and really Bolshevik to me, quick to do violence. I 
wonder we cannot see that that is just what we hate in other peoples, 
and especially the Russians, who are not instinctive lynchers. . . . 


To Laura Suggett 
Paris, June 18, 1919 
Dear Laura: 
. . . It begins to feel like the end here. Everybody I meet is “going 
home,” and I have an urge that way myself. I am resisting it. I haven't 
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finished my part. I am pretty clear on some points, and I can state 
them, I find, and convincingly too. All that I brought with me of 
experience is counting large, and ever larger. It will fall into one story, 
one small book. I would like to go at it soon. But I must not do it yet. 
I refuse even to let the theory of it form. I am afraid of convictions; 
they so obstruct the vision. I can see it in others; in myself I can feel it. 

The failure here is complete, but that does not matter. What mat- 
ters is that the President does not see it so. He is going to join in the 
fight over the treaty and the League, and so will not help, as he could 
and should, to direct the attention of the public mind to the cause of 
the failure. He is righteous. If only he were intelligent, scientific! But 
the unmoral, scientific, intellectual type is for the next generation to 
produce. Our part is to use the transition period to raise the questions, 
point away from all persons and individual guilt to the physical and 
economic enemies of Man. Some job! 

It is pleasant here physically. The life of Paris is gay. They have 
license here, no liberty; it is vice that is free, virtue is confined. But 
even that is better than the hard morality of Moscow and, apparently, 
of Hungary. We are not going to like the Rule of Labor. We are 
going through it, and we shall have to pray and work to go through 
it rapidly. We must get out of this. It will cost us heavily, but I, for 
one, am willing to pay. Only not long. Oh, Lord, not long. The joy of 
life, of which we hear so little, is the best of life. 

Len. 


To Ella Winter 


Hotel Chatham, Paris, 
June 18, 1919 
You are right, Peter, I am sometimes wrong. But there is a greater 
comfort than that which I can offer you. As long as you remain settled 
thus, you will be able, by taking thought,—you will be bound to under- 
stand and artistically interpret the prostrate world about you. You will 
have the key to it. You will have mercy for it. You will not allow any- 
one in your presence to blame President Wilson too much for taking 
the treaty and letting the 14 points go. It was not with him a brother 
or a sister; all he wanted was his little League of Nations. It was for 
that he went along. I want some certain facts, and a deeper insight 
into the heart of my day. Therefore 1 go along. Others have other 
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reasons. But you and I know—don’t we?—that all our reasons are only 
excuses. 

No, don’t deny that. You will deprive us of our sole claim to supe- 
riority; you will reduce us to the dead level of humanity if you take 
away from us our one saving virtue: our clear consciousness that we 
do knowingly what we do wrong. 

We know better. We know that the truth is that we all conform, 
as you do,—for the present; but that some time we— Yes, it is sad, 
humiliating, disquieting. Sometimes I think that that is all that holds 
back the forward-straining world, and that if,—but there away lies 
another river of reflections. And besides, sometimes I am wrong, as 
you have seen. 

As Paris is now. I passed along the Quai Voltaire the other night, 
and I saw those lights reflected in the water. We didn’t find the right 
word to describe their conduct. It’s just as well. I'd have had to find 
another word now. 

Stef. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Paris, June 28, 1919 

Dear Allen: 

Note the date. They are signing the treaties at Versailles now. I had 
a ticket. It came to me in a funny way. The Committee of the Ac- 
credited Correspondent Americans were having a hard time yesterday 
dividing the places assigned to the U. S. Press when I dropped in 
upon them. They looked up scowling, thinking and saying that I was 
another claimant. I said “No,” that I didn’t want to go; didn’t care 
for spectacles, and two or three others testified that I never did ask 
for privileges. And I left. Last night when I got in here, I found a 
note saying that the Committee had assigned me a place. When I 
called this morning there, Miss Groth, the secretary, laughed and 
explained that, just because I had not asked for it, they had found me 
a ticket. This has happened at every show here, every Plenary Session, 
everything, including the Stadium Opening last Saturday where I went 
and was sorry. Well, I took the ticket and gave it to a fellow who 
wanted to go. It will be dull, long and a bore. And I shall have time 
to do a lot of letters I have to write before I leave next Wednesday 
for Switzerland, if I go there. 

I have got House and, I think, the President pointed at a very sweep- 
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ing amnesty for all war, labor and other opinion prisoners. Why begin 
another case to close up? I have written a memorandum, which House 
will sign and submit to the President suggesting that the bad state of 
the public mind at home must be dealt with. It is fighting Bolshevism 
in the Bolshevik spirit, and is on the verge of violence. The way to 
meet it is for the President to go straight at it, with a general order 
of pardons, in which he should ask governors of states to join (to reach 
state prisons) and that to be followed by a commission, to be made 
up of employers and others, that would listen to,—no facts; we have 
facts enough; but will hear all parties, all groups and individuals on 
remedies. Socialists, Anarchists, Single Taxers, 1.W.W., Gompers, re- 
formers. What should be done to get things right in the U. S. without 
a revolution? 

The President gave an interview to all the correspondents for Ameri- 
can papers yesterday afternoon. I shall not attempt to go into details. 
But two comments I will make. The first is that, if the President talks 
to the public as he did to us, he will win. He was humble, matter- 
of-fact and yet very positive and, of course, informed. The second is 
that he showed, as he never has to me before, that he does not see 
fundamentals at all; not at all; he sees things only politically and 
morally. He is the most perfect example we have produced of the cul- 
ture which has failed and is dying out. It will not see the problem and 
so, of course, it cannot solve it. I had a sort of feeling of finality about 
it all, both as to him and to what he represents. He has done his best; 
so has our Kultur... . 

It’s strange! When I started this letter I meant to tell you some- 
thing to open up the heart of the whole thing. I have meant to do that 
many times. And I never do. I never can. I don’t know whether it is 
because I am not clear myself or because it looms large or,—what. 

Len. 


To Laura Suggett 
Paris, July 1, 1919 
Dear Laura: 

. .. So I am going. I have just been packing, a very terrible but a 
very useful thing to do often. It finds lost property, puts order into 
chaos and gives one a fresh start in life with a sense of what is and 
what is not. And I would not know that if I did not travel once in 
a while... 
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There is peace in Paris now, but it isn’t due so much to the treaty 
as to the departure of the Americans. The President pulled a hole in 
our ranks. As a matter of fact, he has handicapped the Commission 
by the number and ability of the men he took away. There is a lot 
of hard and very important work to be done, and the people who are 
sticking to it here intimate that we Americans are a lot of quitters. We 
are all here for the spectacular, the interesting part of the work, but 
the dull routine of the long finish,—not for us. I think the result will 
be that some bad deals will be put over on the Balkan and other na- 
tions which remain to be settled. Austria, Hungary, Russia, Turkey 
and all Asia Minor do not regard the remaining as negligible. Our 
Commission is here, of course, but Lansing, White and Bliss have been 
so left out of everything that they do not know where they are at. 
And Lansing is going home, we hear, very soon. It isn’t right. But I 
must not kick so... . 

Tell Allen Yl write him soon, probably on my trip, but say now 
that the Wall St. men learned something here as well as the rest of 
us. They were cut up over the copy of the treaty they had, and they 
could talk to us about it, because they knew we knew how easy it was 
to get one. We all had access to copies. The men that make a fight 
on that are picking one very small issue where there are a thousand 
big ones. But no party is to blame for this, no individuals and no 
nations. It is an exposure of our ignorance and our evil economic ar- 
rangements, and any reduction of the view of it as a whole, for which 
all are to blame, is to confuse the problem and ruin our chances of 
learning the lessons we must get out of it all, all together. Goodbye to 
all, East and West, and even to the South. I must write to Dot; I find 
I can’t wait for her to write and remind me. 

L. 


To Dan Kiefer 
Paris, July 2, 1919 
Dear Dan: 

. . . I see you are still at war. G. wrote that you liked some letters 
of mine. I know what that means. I said some things which you also 
think. Well, I don’t say much that I think myself these days. What's 
the use? I have seen men and we all have seen nations dancing like 
puppets for four or five years, and some of us have judged the others 
and some of us have killed the others. It’s all the same thing; rooted 
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like the same fallacies. I have tried to avoid the error as you have tried 
to avoid the war,—in vain. 

I have been looking for the wires, the pulls that make us all do 
things we don’t mean to do. I have seen some old ones and new ones, 
and I want some day soon to write about them. You won't like what 
I write. I don’t, myself, care much for the conclusions I am approach- 
ing. They make too great a fool of us all. But there is hope in it and 
ways out; several ways, not one alone. All I insist upon is our igno- 
rance. That is our spleen. There is where we can all walk, work to- 
gether in wonder and in a merciful spirit, without hate and without 
war. War comes from man’s certainty; his righteousness. 

Don’t blame Wilson, Lloyd George or Clemenceau; or the Repub- 
lican party, or the Democratic. Let us kill no Kaisers, except the one 
in our own hearts, yours, too, Dan, as well as mine. It’s a big little 
question, life is, and our little half-baked answer is, well, the final one. 
When we differ, one of us must be wrong; when we agree, we both 
may be. 

Goodbye, affectionately, 
Lincoln 


To G. 
Paris, July 23, 1919 

. .. The governments over here do as they please. I have been 
watched a good deal. Detectives have followed me, and I have seen 
reports by them of my movements. It is idiotic. I never do a thing 
along the line of my work that I don’t tell some of my official friends, 
who know why I was brought here and what I am to do. I have never 
concealed anything. I have taken pains to report to the secret service 
from time to time. But there are those who like to get their informa- 
tion from detectives and love to read private letters. And there is no 
remedy. No one has any rights any more. And I say it is all right. It 
has always been so, only we didn’t know it before. Now we do. I am 
going to do some muckraking when I get through my studies, and I 
am going to put some of my old force into what I write. It will be 
my last work. It must be done so to have any effect. I think I under- 
stand what 1 have seen, and heard, and been, and I know that all men 
want to understand, so if I can throw on the light, I shall be read as 


I was once before. Then all these details will be of use... . 
L. 
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To Laura & Allen 
Normandy Hotel, 
Deauville, 
July 26, 1919 
Dear Laura and Allen: 

This is a seaside resort three hours from Paris. I came here for E. A. 
Filene’s health, and TIl return to peace-making by August 1. But I'm 
not interested in the peace-making; not chiefly. The way the govern- 
ments are failing to solve the problems which are causing revolution is 
what holds me; the revolutions themselves, and the methods of treat- 
ing them after they start. This leaves me Germany, Hungary and Eng- 
land to see yet. I'm evolving a philosophy. My old tentative theories 
didn’t stand up under the crisis of the war, etc. Unexpected facts have 
come up to tear holes in them. And other, prevailing philosophies, 
both the practical man’s and the socialist's and the pacifist’s, have all 
gone down more or less with mine. We must think it all out again 
in the new light. You ask for facts. We don’t need any more facts for 
a while. We have enough. They are all acknowledged. What they 
need is assortment and someone to string them. I wish I were younger. 
I could have done it once. Now, I don’t know. I have some percep- 
tions that are clear, but I notice contradictions in my conversations. 
Others don’t; 1 can put my ideas over on men, but myself I cannot 
fool. 

But one thing is clear. It doesn’t much matter what they do about 
the treaty, the League and all that. There are natural laws at work, 
and progress lies, first, in observing them and only second in conform- 
ing to them. They knocked Wilson into a cocked hat. His fourteen 
points went the way of all our moral notions, which are sheer super- 
stitions, as absurd as religious creeds. And he doesn’t know it. He 
stood only for the best of the old era, and the new era which he 
thought to introduce will have its own, some other Messiah, or, more 
likely, none. So, you see, it’s thinking we need. You are impatient of 
opinions, but look again. It is the character of the opinions that you 
react against, not the thought in them. It's the bunk you hate, I think. 
I know I do. I feel, as I watch the Senate, for example, as if I were 
observing some foolish insects in a whirl. They oppose the treaty for 
reasons which develop out of evil or foolish purposes. We have lost 
our independence. Sovereignty is gone from all nations, excepting, for 
the moment, the English, and theirs is to be short-lived. The Monroe 
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Doctrine never was right or scientific or even politic. To oppose the 
League of Interdependence is, therefore, to be fighting for what is gone 
and should long ago have been dismissed from our thinking. Pa- 
triotism is bunk; superstition; prejudice. 

But so is House’s policy of infinite compromise. It amounts to sur- 
render. He gives up the objects of his League to get the League. But 
he is far more intelligent these days than Wilson. There’s the tragedy. 
And he was on the verge of success and the way out. 

Consciousness is what we are approaching. We can't do what we 
want to, because we don’t see why we can’t. When we notice the ob- 
stacles, identify them and patiently study and use the forces which now 
beat us to death, we shall begin to be able to not only aspire to, but 
really put over such ideals as Wilson had. He's a new Hamlet. Some- 
one should write his life as a play or a prose fiction tragedy. It would 
make a great comedy for the gods. . . . 


Love to all. Lén: 


Dear Laura and Allen: Paris, August 2, 1919 

... I heard that Felix Frankfurter, the Harvard Law School pro- 
fessor who reported so intelligently upon the Mooney case a few years 
ago, was back from Poland, where he went for the Jews of the Zion 
movement to see what was being done to his people. He can see and 
he can report. I found him and I heard his story, but I found him 
with Brandeis, and I heard B. first. B. is a changed man. His trip to 
Palestine has affected him so that he even looks different. It’s as if he 
had seen a vision. He didn’t say much. He understands now, he said, 
why his people want that old country of theirs. It is very beautiful. 
“Like California,” he said. And what it is proposed to do there, as for 
the Jews, will be for the Christians also. That's what he said, and some- 
how he made me feel that it was going to be done. Frankfurter told 
how the Poles pogromed the Jews, but he told it with a lot of. under- 
standing for the persecutors: a young people, with old dreams behind 
and before them, full, not of national spirit, but of the Polish Empire, 
and coming fresh from persecution into power, with some of the devils 
of European intrigue stimulating them to excess. A good night I had 
with these two men.... 

We are hearing a lot from the outside and the inside about the great 
change in Hungary. Tom Gregory, whom you know, a Berkeley man, 
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seems to have had a strong hand in it, using the power of food to 
accomplish the revolution backward. They are not rejoicing much in 
it, I notice. The Rumanian Army, which they used as a tool, is a bit 
out of hand. Polk said today that the Powers had bidden the Ruma- 
nians to stop, and he hoped they would, but he wasn’t sure they would. 
And the Food (Hoover) people say that the Rumanians have been 
pillaging and killing all the way, and evidently liked it. They are near 
Budapest, and that city will be a rich thing for the pillagers, The Bol- 
sheviks did none of that. Bela Kun is well spoken of now that he is 
gone.... 

Thus you see that, though Paris is dead in the news,—off the front 
page,—and seems even to us to be abandoned by Americans, my life 
here is very full; it's more French than it was, but warmer, more 
human. The little demi-mondaines accost me now-a-days and now-a- 
nights. I know why, but I asked several of them for the reason. They 
laughed, and then they almost cried. Business was bad, they said; their 
clientele was all gone; hardly any Americans left. We don’t realize, 
we Americans and English, how much of what we call the vice of 
Paris is of and for and by—us. There are four army chaplains in one 
hospital camp for venereal diseases, and that is but one camp and not 
a large one. 

It is dinner time. I have no appointment for dinner, but I'll go across 
the street to Jean’s and I'll find someone there to dine with. And when 
I get home I'll tell you my story of this little French restaurant in a 
court. I wonder I don’t write it. I wonder I don’t write anything. All 
I know is I don’t. Perhaps there is too much to tell; perhaps it is that 
what happens each day is more interesting than the history of yester- 
day. Perhaps life kills art. I heard an official relate a bit of current his- 
tory today that was news. He told it well. A group of correspondents 
listened, and they were moved by it. On the way down the stairs, I 
asked them if they were going to write it, and they all admitted that 
they wouldn't do it. They were ashamed, but they couldn’t. And I was 
the only one that realized how general their condition is. Au revoir. 


To Laura Suggett 


Paris, Aug. 9, 191 
Dear Laura: aris, AUB. 9, 1919 


. .. My mind has been drifting steadily toward a much longer stay 
here. The news is going right on. Events I expected ere this have been 
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postponed, but they are coming; and lots of utterly unexpected devel- 
opments have begun. The story of the peace and the war is far from 
finished. The regular correspondents who have been here all along are 
tired; they are going home. I should soon be the only one that has 
been here from start to finish... . 

Hoover has gone himself to Vienna to see his handiwork. He is op- 
posed to intervention on principle, but he thought, as so many do, that 
practically he, Hoover, might intervene. So through Gregory, with the 
Budapest labor leaders, he had Bela Kun overthrown and a moderate, 
temporary government set up. We promised a lot of things, Hoover 
admits that. But Hoover didn’t know that the French had been bar- 
gaining too, with the Rumanians and the Archduke, who arrested 
“our” (American) government and established theirs. It is the funniest 
thing that has happened in all this funny, funny year. And the Ru- 
manians defy us... . 

Hoover told us, with obvious knowledge of what it meant, that the 
Rumanian Army was defeated and in retreat when we agreed with 
the Budapest labor leaders to throw out the Bolsheviks. Rumania con- 
tributed nothing to this result. The French are not speaking the truth 
when they say so. And we promised, and Hoover read it to us in type, 
that we would stop all outside interference, call off all armed forces 
and let them hold their election. 

I called this a contract with labor, and Hoover accepted my char- 
acterization. It was broken. When the labor government called back 
and began to disband the Hungarian Army, the Rumanians rallied 
and returned. We knew of this. There were French officers with the 
Rumanians. The Peace Conference ordered the Rumanian Army to 
halt; not to approach and certainly not to enter Budapest. It disobeyed, 
and the French press cheered its seizure of the city and welcomes now 
the Grand Duke. Polk says the British are with us, and those he sees 
may be. But I find Britishers high up who feel as the French do, 
that it is good to have a gentleman back in power there. 

There has been a lot of regret among European reactionaries that 
they let their anger against Austria carry them to the point where they 
broke up that Empire. It is causing them too much trouble, they say, 
and their diplomats’ comfort is a big element in all our business over 
here. But the French are serious, They are fighting the next war. They 
are ringing a ring between them and Bolshevik Russia and efficient 
Germany. That’s their game. And we? We are pawns in the game. I 
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think we would better confine our interventions to America, take 
Mexico first and then go slowly, reluctantly but helpfully through 
Latin America. Europe is too wise for such naive hypocrites as we are. 

The Italians are trading with and courting with Germany, and the 
French say they will make an alliance with them before long. In a 
word, the failure is showing a completeness that is astounding. The 
only stable thing in Europe is the Government of Russia, and by the 
way, we are getting it straight here from official sources that Lenin’s 
government is stronger than ever... . 

Len. 


To Owen D. Young 
Paris, Aug. 20, 1919 
My dear Mr. Young: 

. . . I wish you were over here. I would like to help show you some 
things. You are hearing about it all, no doubt, from your business 
friends, but I have a view of it too that would interest you. I have 
stuck pretty close to Paris, but I have been to Italy, England twice, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia, and I am leaving tonight for 
Berlin to stay until I understand what they are really doing. The 
British Labor movement remains to be studied. Lenin said that that 
was the only evolutionary movement which held out any hope of 
beating off “the” revolution, and I see the possibilities in it. After Eng- 
land and Germany, I shall return here and I must do some writing. 
I have done nothing but anonymous stuff, editorial in character all 
this year... . 

With best wishes for the family, I will remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lincoln Steffens 


To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Hotel Adlon, Berlin, 
August 27, 1919 
Dear Dot: 

I haven’t written much of late to you. I haven't written much to 
anybody. I might make that sentence shorter still, and it would still 
be true: I haven’t written much. But I-have thought a lot. I have had 
a book in mind to do, and it wasn’t a big book to start with. But it is 
going through a strange process. It is growing smaller and smaller. 
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One conclusion after another of mine is dying the death, and I sup- 
pose I ought to say that I have been unthinking a lot. I am unlearning, 
first, the things they are teaching your boys at school and now, the 
things they will learn for themselves,—if they follow any such course 
of life and reflection as mine. Maybe my book will disappear before I 
write it. No matter. I might then write a book telling how my book 
had disappeared—my book, my philosophies and our culture, mine 
and yours and Europe's. . . . 

You have no idea how much my thinking centres around your chil- 
dren: the lies they are learning and how to save them from the errors 
I have made; and am still making. I could write my book to them. If 
I did, it would take the form in which I have actually thought out 
some of the things I’d put into it: a warning to Youth. 

Love. 

Len. 


To Mr. & Mrs. Frederic C. Howe 
Berlin, August 29, 1919 
Dear Fred and Marie: 

It is too soon to write to you, Fred. I have but just got here, a week 
ago, and I can’t answer any of your questions yet. But there is Marie. 
And even you have a right to know that I have gone forward a bit 
with my plans. Denmark next, then England and after that,—I don’t 
know. I may return to “the States,” and go to Mexico; or, more likely, 
I may stay here for the next act in this comedy, the tragic scenes which 
must precede the final good ending. For the end must be good, must 
it not? Being the end, it will be accepted as such, and all the writers, 
speakers, preachers will justify it and prove that everybody that is 
against it is a trouble-maker. Only fellows like you will kick at that,— 
even if it is Bolshevism. The judges will uphold it, and the law. Isn’t 
it rich? 

When I came into Germany I found the railroads and business and 
life generally all out of joint. “Unregelmdssig,” the Germans said, and 
it pained them. They do like order, and we and the French and the 
English had disturbed their order. But they didn’t blame us, the Allies. 
No, the best thing about them is that they accuse themselves and their 
system. They are looking for a new order, a new vision. The old na- 
tonal plans for growth and expansion are gone; the old way. They 
are asking for new ways and new leaders, and they are not finding 
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them. So they are in despair. But their old habits persist, and they are 
good. They were gathering cleanly good harvests from their well-cared- 
for fields as our train came along up here, and in the cities they are 
doing routine business. But something is missing. You who know Ger- 
many would know something had happened even if you had not heard 
of the war. I am sure that a part of the German people are licked,— 
deep-down, I mean, ’way on the inside. And it is largely the working 
people too. But what I can’t make out is whether it was the war or 
the suppressed revolution that finally beat them. The Big Business-men 
are licked too, I gather, but in a different sense. They are quite ready 
to follow in with the lead of the English, American or even the French 
financiers,—whoever will play with them. It is almost as if they were 
willing to be a second-class nation, so far as business goes. No matter 
about that, however. 

What I am asking is whether they have here any captains or groups 
in industry or finance who have any plans to develop willing labor. 
The old game is over, I take it, the good old days when a man could 
start a business and find his labor clamoring at his door, bidding 
against one another. You can get that sort of labor now, but it is sullen, 
cunning, aware that something is wrong. It will take your wages, but 
it will slack and sabotage, and is ever ready to strike. It is not willing. 
No one in France or Italy is tackling the job of winning labor to an 
interested partnership and to cheerful, self-respecting work. 

I think that the country that first goes after labor and gets it by the 
heart and head will win the war, and I had hoped it might be Ger- 
many. But no. So far I find that here also the business in hand is to 
beat Bolshevism, defeat strikes and put down and keep down labor 
and the People. They do not want revolution; they prate of evolution. 
Well, I say to them, show me your plans for an evolutionary world. 
They collapse. If there is not somewhere a plan, generally understood, 
for the gradual solution of the problem, the Bolsheviki will catch 
them. And I say it with full knowledge of the White Internationale's 
concerted war-plan to take and break Russia. The World Government 
may overturn Lenin or drive him back into the Russian mountains, 
but they cannot wipe out the vision he created in the minds of the 
people. They have seen a light. They have seen it darkly. I find that 
the workers I talk to believe the anti-Bolshevik propaganda. “Russia is 
bad,” they say, “but,—maybe it will be necessary.” In other words, Bol- 
shevism is only an alternative. There still is the hope for a better, a 
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slower but less bloody,—a less hungry way out. That is the old hope. 

What's new in the world is that Labor sees two ways now. You have 
not heard, as I have, the Captains of Industry damn the fact that the 
workers have in the backs of their heads all the time the thought that 
“Oh, well, if the worst comes to the worst, there is Russia. She did it; 
we can do it. Russia did it badly; maybe we could do it better." And 
anyway, they say, there is always THat which the capitalists dread,— 
for revenge. This fills with despair the impatient radicals, but it's a 
new fact in the world, another element in your economic man and his 
social problem. .. . 

I have seen Siidekum, spent an afternoon and night out at his coun- 
try place near Potsdam. He is the Prussian Secretary of Finance now. 
He is very, very anti-Bolshevik of course. They are all looking ahead 
with fear and trembling to this winter. They are so absorbed in that 
that they do not seem to visualize that all countries are similarly pre- 
occupied and that they have as good a chance as any to plan ahead 
for next year. But that lassitude is a part of the war psychology. 
S. spoke affectionately of you, Fred. I told him about you and the 
Ellis Island prisoners. He appreciated that, of course. He wished you 
might come over here, and you should next spring. You could be of 
real service to them. They would listen to you. You are literally 
well known in Germany. Meanwhile S. thought he might go to 
America. ... 

The plans for the German emigration are not clear. Argentina is 
being boomed in Berlin, but that is but one place thought of. I hear 
little of Mexico, and Russia is spoken of with caution. They know 
we don’t want them to go there. But they think they will and that 
they should lose about five millions. In Paris the rumor was that the 
German Government planned to ship out fifteen millions. Not true, I 
infer, and nothing definite schemed, but that there will be emigration 
is accepted as certain. The wish is that it could happen now, right off, 
before the winter sets in. The first snow will stop their few, old loco- 
motives and the transport system will break. 

I have seen the Zeppelin come and go, regularly, between here and 
Switzerland (Bodensee-Berlin) with passengers and baggage. They 
have had one ready for three months to sail to New York and back 
without stopping, not even in New York. That may be the way out 
for them, but they hear that England (having lost the sea) wants the 
air, so the Germans do not dare show what they can do up in the 
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clouds. Isn't it rich, this comedy? It cannot be that it is played only 
for my amusement. There must be some better use for it than that; 
don’t you think so, Marie? 
I'd like to hear from you, each or both. Love to all my few friends, 
L. S. 


To E. A. Filene 
Berlin, September 1, 1919 
Dear E. A.: 

... The spirit is not good here. The business men are scared stiff 
by the Spartacus revolt; they stood ready to give up anything. It was 
the Government that saved them and, once saved, they became cocky. 
They are braver than ever now. They think they have licked labor, 
and they have, and they are content to go on in the old way relying 
on force. But they will get only labor in that way, not willing workers 
who will overproduce. They will have slackers in their employ, and 
out of the shop a sullen, defeated people. They admit this, in their 
conversations with me, and the radical leaders I have seen say it is so. 
There are schemes for management sharing, but so far I do not find 
good faith going with such plans. It is merely a trick by which to 
work the workers. 

The Government here is a military dictatorship in the hands of ex- 
Socialists. Noske is the head of it; the constitutional thing is a front. 
All that is doing here and at Paris is making for the class war. ‘The 
Russian policy and the Hungarian incident are being used and under- 
stood to show that the powers are bound to have the class war out to 
a finish, and there seems to me at the moment very little hope in your 
class, E. A. They are going to do in the world at large what they have 
been doing in Boston and in your Chamber of Commerce. And sup- 
pose they win. What will they have? A licked labor and nations of 
people whom any free race can defeat. Perhaps I should not write out 
of the mood of the moment; I might not say this tomorrow. But today 
and for several days, I have felt that there is very little intelligence and 
no hope in your kind of men, the business hogs, except as by their 
Nnarrow-mindedness they force on the revolution. 

I am watching Mexico too; not only Russia, and I see the world 
moving under the forces Marx described. . . . Lenin understood, you 
remember, better than the members of the Peace Conference them- 
selves what they did and failed to do. This simply means that there 
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is another culture in the world than this immoral, so-called moral cul- 
ture which your business men and statesmen prate about and march 
their armies all over.... 
Yours affectionately, 
L. S. 


To Allen H. Suggett 
Berlin, September 14, 1919 
Dear Allen: 

. .. I sce by my German paper this morning that Bullitt has only 
just testified before the Senate committee. The report is brief, a mere 
summary, but it is right with the facts so far. B. is a good reporter, but 
I don’t see why he had to blame Lansing and the rest. He knows 
better. We came to an understanding of all such things on that trip 
in many a good talk. Well, no matter. That is Bullitt’s story, and no 
man shall say I butted in on it. I wanted to show the State Depart- 
ment that I, the reporter, was capable of practising secret diplomacy, 
and Polk acknowledged before I left Paris that in this whole matter 
I had displayed “exemplary discretion.” Maybe they will trust me 
again now. There are lots of things like that Russian mission needing 
to be done. It is the Gateses* that keep me out. They stir a fear that 
I will bring down upon the Department criticism. And I guess I 
would, 

... The war is over for me, the flag-war. Now I am a pacifist 
against the class war. It is too fierce, too expensive, too atrocious. It is 
not scientific. It is reasoned from the mere fact of its existence, and it 
is a fact, of course; and no doubt it will go on to the bitter end. But 
the diagnosis is false, and evolution 1s possiBLe. Only, doggone it, the 
evolutionists won't evolve,—not while they have their precious privi- 
leges to protect. But that’s my book, and I don’t want to write that 
this fine, summer morning. . . . 

Yesterday I called, with the permission of the Foreign Office, on 

1 William Gates, an archaeologist from California, had testified before the 
House Rules Committee on July 29th that a number of people, including Stef- 
fens, had gone to Mexico to help Carranza and then had taken money from the 
Germans or the Bolsheviki. 

“Q: Did Steffens go as an official of the government? 

“A: You cannot tell how official these people are who go down and come back 
and bring back private information. 


"Q: Nothing was made public? 
“A: I think he told the President.” 
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Radek, the Russian Bolshevik who was arrested here for his part in 
the Spartacist movement. A very interesting figure, small, light body,— 
all nerves, with an amazing head and forehead and abounding with 
life and,—vision. The moment we got to talking the whole world 
came into view as an historical, developing, living thing, and Persia 
was as actual and near as Italy. There is such a thing as mental geog- 
raphy, We don’t realize it, but we have maps in our heads, and the 
map of a Radek is different from mine or yours. California is hardly 
a spot on his, but India is and the Mediterranean, East Siberia and 
Japan. And it is so with history. How these radicals do know, study 
and use history! They use it too much, I think. They read it to follow, 
instead of to avoid its repetitions. I found that Radek understood the 
Bullitt mission perfectly, and had guessed right the reasons for its 
failure. He is well treated in prison, has the newspapers and really 
reads them. He has plans, but they are nothing like those he is sus- 
pected of. I believe the Governments would let him out, if they could 
have heard what he said to me,—but that is none of my business. All 
you need to know for the present is that the Bolsheviks are fast be- 
coming conservative and practical, with a vision still, but no illusions. 
Power does men good before it begins to do them harm. The Rus- 
sians are in the good stage, but their enemies won't find it out till it’s 
too late.... 

There! I'll call this a letter. It is great to be over here. You really 
ought to come if you can. Love to all, 850 and,—all. 

Lin. 


To Marie Howe 
Hotel Chatham, 
Paris, October 9, 1919 
My dear Marie: 

I have been thinking a lot about you lately, and acutely. I think that 
the reason is that I met a woman in Berlin whose story is like yours; 
only in essentials, however. Outside she is an imperialist, for the 
Kaiser; an unreconstructed German, and this last was what attracted 
me to her. She was unlicked, she hated me on sight, as an Ally and 
an American, and I liked that in her. I had been seeing so many de- 
feated Germans, and their psychology of surrender was so horrid, that 
it was a joy to run upon the vivid, fighting hate of this handsome aris- 
tocrat, and so it was that my delight at her hate won her. We became 
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friends, and I got a story to write some time when I can learn no 
more and so must teach. I have many, many stories, and I suppose I 
am in duty bound to tell them. But I detest duty, and I prefer to hear 
things now rather than report them. This is all heaven to me, you 
know; this spectacle of the world whirling off on its own course in 
obedience to its own laws, regardless of the Big Fours and the Little 
Fives who are trying to rule it. I think I like even the tales of the suf- 
ferings of the poor little individuals, like my German aristocrat, who 
goes right up against the forces of life in search of what she believes 
she wants; and doesn’t. But none of this touches that in her which set 
me to writing to you. 

I am very happy, sick in bed, but comfortable. I like to be ill now 
and then. It gives me time to catch up with what I am learning; and 
my friends call. I have flowers sent me, and kind notes; the other re- 
porters come in and tell me the news,—I don’t know how it has come 
about, but I seem to be almost popular, aye, even with the corre- 
spondents, the press. I must have done something wrong, but I don’t 
know just what it is, 

I wrote Fred from Berlin. You probably saw the letter. My plan was 
to go to Denmark and so on to England. The Danish dockers’ strike 
made that impossible. I had to come back here to get to London, and 
just as I was about to start, a friend arrived to get and take back to 
Paris an automobile he had left in Berlin a few weeks before. He asked 
me to drive with him to Paris! He had driven the distance, from Paris 
to Berlin, in two days and a half. We took five. We loafed along over 
Leipzig, Weimar, etc., to Frankfort. That is to say, we passed from 
free Germany to the neutral zone in which Frankfort stands, and then 
over the river to the French occupation through Mayence. One morn- 
ing we fairly flew along the left bank of the Rhine, in the sunshine, 
to Bingen and beyond, where we turned off up into the hills and over 
the top down into the valley of the Mosel. All French, all wrong, all 
another example of what we humans do unto one another in violation 
of the laws of God. And the people on both sides knew it. Only the 
governments don’t know. 

We crossed out of the French occupation into France through the 
operatic stage that is called Luxemburg. Go there some time. It is 
beautiful, old, picturesque,—amazingly;—and it is restfully unimpor- 
tant. We left the city of Luxemburg, on the top of its dramatic hill, 
over the moats and the silly castles at seven one evening, and I asked 
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my companion to stop for the opera which must be about to begin. 

My companion is a military man, who is interested in and knows all 
the battles, battle-fields and the strategy of the war. He wanted to 
drive all over the fronts by day, and especially the field of the German 
attack upon Verdun. Luckily for me we had tire trouble just as we 
approached the scene, so we marched over the road to Verdun at night. 
It was a spectacle. There was a moon, so we could sense the wastes 
on both sides of the road, wastes that once were perfectly cultivated 
French fields. There were two rows of great trees at first along that 
road, but as we advanced we noticed where a shell had hit one, then 
another. Soon we passed trees that were cut down by the firing, then 
several together and finally there were no trees at all, only the bare, 
pock-marked strip of road, and the swamplike deadness on both sides. 
And we ran over the ridge where the battle was fought, avoiding the 
shell-holes, down again to Verdun, In the dim moonlight, we saw the 
moat as beautiful, and the shelled and exploded walls of the old town 
as a gorgeous ruin. 

We had to search for two hours for a room and bed, so that we 
crept all over the ruin, I enchanted by the beauty of it. It is more won- 
derful than Pompeii. We got one room and one bed for the three of 
us in a house not completely destroyed, and the next day we saw the 
thing again by sunlight. Hideous! It is going to sell its ruined virtue; 
it is making ready for the tourist. Well, the tourist should see it; he 
should see the whole front, but not as I did, with an admiring mili- 
tary man, but with a social philosopher, who could tell them what it 
all means. We drove from the Verdun battle-field up the line of the 
American advance; we ran up to Château-Thierry and followed the 
axis of the German attack,—the second battle of the Marne, the last 
advance of the Germans, down to where the Americans checked them; 
we saw the Argonne; we saw where Foch hit the advanced, checked 
Germans on the flank and so ended the war,—in the military sense. 
We marched toward Paris, past the ruined villages, the shell-wounded 
fields along where the Germans made their first advance on Paris. We 
saw it all, and we drove late at night into Paris, thus ending the most 
wonderful journey 1 have ever made. .. . 

I like it over here. I understand it all well enough now to follow the 
play with intelligent interest, and I am more willing than I used to 
be not to take a part. It is a sad drama, but the pity of it deepens 
the humor; and I am sure now that it's a comedy. It will turn out 
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right in the end. “God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world.” 
The Big Four can't govern it. The perception of that distresses them, 
when they admit it, but it only amuses me, so I am contented, dan- 
gerously satisfied. I have my customary few friends, I am accepted at 
last as hopeless by the mob, I am allowed to go my way and I live a 
lot alone with myself. It is good. It is only once in a while that I feel 
the impulse to talk with somcone I deeply love and long have learned 
to know, like here with you today. I would like it if you would 
write... 

No, there is not much for you in this long letter. I know it, Marie; 
it’s a good example of my sort of egotism. I have written for myself, 
to dwell in a mood, but the wish to abuse your patience, if you care 
to read it aright, is a surface indication of the depth of my affection 
for you. Yes, I know, but if you could see, as I see it, my sentiment in 
the matter, you would like it,—a little. 

Steffens 


To Laura Suggett 
The Imperial Hotel, 
London, October 25, 1919 
Dear Laura: 

. .. I've not much to say. I'm here, and I’m not glad. I'd rather be 
in Paris. That is a confession. It means that I haven’t “got” London 
yet. I never did like it; and places are like people, one likes them as 
one learns to know them. The most interesting man I have met is 
E. D. Morel, who wrote Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy. He is of a 
group, Trevelyan, Lees-Smith, et al, who are publishing Foreign Af- 
fairs and organizing to contend for publicity in diplomacy, against 
war, war preparation and,—all such. Liberals. Informed, scholarly, 
careful, courageous, but merely liberals, who blame Lloyd George and 
the State Department. I find no radicals, no revolutionists, except the 
shop stewards, a development out of war conditions. 

It's odd, and yet natural, how much clearer a situation is from a 
distance than it is close up. As I watched England from Paris and 
Berlin, 1 could see progress and a lot of promise. And there are, no 
doubt, both these things here. But in among the men and the condi- 
tions, I feel as I did in Berlin and in Paris, the slowness of everything 
and the depression of all persons. 

The Times (London) has been thundering against Bolshevism all 
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the while I’ve been here, and it quotes me or Bullitt or,—all of us 
every day. I've been tempted to answer, but I restrain the impulse. I'd 
be smart; and,—no more passports. No. I'll hold on till I get all 
through. 

Perhaps the weather has had something to do with my depression 
here. It has been cold, and very dark. They have had some of those 
fearful fogs which do not occur generally till November. They are 
famous, you know. Not like yours in San Francisco, clean and wet and 
cool, but cold and dirty with the soot and smoke of the city. And that 
cold I got the day (night) I drove into Paris has settled into my almost 
chronic bronchitis. 

I've read a good book here: an American book by a Californian: 
An American Idyll, the story by his wife of Carleton Parker. It’s the 
best love story in our literature, and yet, it was never meant to be. Read 
it, you and Doctor. There is life, joy and beauty in it. 

All gocs well, at present, around Petrograd. The Bolsheviks can 
fight, anyhow. Military Information admits that much, and I assert 
that the Whites can’t fight. The professional isn’t as efficient as the 
inspired amateur... . 

Len. 


To Laura and Allen Suggett 
The American Club, 
London, November 4, 1919 
Dear Allen and Laura: 

I've been lunching with and explaining Russia to editorial groups. 
Tomorrow I address at a luncheon they give me at the House of 
Commons the Independent Liberals with a few Tory guests. I urge 
nothing, but I do discard facts and discuss points of view. They must 
either accept Bolshevism or find and show the people another way. 
The Editor of the Times (Steed) said my report was the best docu- 
ment he had seen. He believed shat was both sides of the truth. And 
that he does believe it is shown by the copy of my report in the edi- 
torial office. It was studied, underlined and worn out by reading. So it 
goes better here. I am meeting everybody. 

A woman, a young girl has arranged it all for me. Ella Winter is 
her name. I met her in Paris. She’s a child, a girl of twenty-one, a 
student at the London School of Economics. She “took to” me some- 
how, and when I arrived here, she took me, managed me, told people 
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they ought to sce me and they believed her. They have taken me up, 
and I’m a go. She's a brilliant girl from Australia, and I guess I’m her 
first girl-love and,—she’s my first secretary. 

Len. 


To Laura Suggett 
London, Nov. 15, 1919 
Dear Laura: 

. . . I forgot to say in mine to Allen that Nevinson, the only cor- 
respondent that saw Litvinov in Copenhagen, told me all the news 
from Russia last week. It's all good, except that they are a bit cocky 
about their military victories. Not very cocky, but,—cocky. I had lunch 
with Mrs. Litvinov Friday. She was off for Copenhagen today. And 
she’s great; an Englishwoman, young, spirited, open-eyed, humorous. 
I liked her, and I liked her younger sister whom also I met and meet 
again tomorrow. 

Len. 


To Marie Howe 
London, November 23, 1919 
Dear Marie: 

Your “bum” letter is here. It came yesterday, and I've read it sev- 
eral times through. It’s the best letter I have had from anybody for as 
long as I can remember: the wittiest, wisest and the most satisfying. 
And it’s the best written. You really should write, Marie; not regu- 
larly, not as work, but when and what you “jolly well feel like.” As 
you did this letter to me. But, then, that’s the way everything should 
be done. Only machines should do regular work. 

But there was a very personal note in this letter that I got and thank 
you for. My letter to you was a call. I was tired of being alone, and 
I wanted to talk to you. You felt that, I’m sure. Yours was a response, 
not directly. It spoke where you said I'd hear it: between the lines. 

That story you told of my speech to the Mexicans is not true, of 
course, not a fact, I mean. It was no doubt true to me, in a way. The 
fact is that I never made but one speech in Mexico, and I understood 
the interpreter’s version of that. It was correct. I know, for I know 
some Spanish. But, as I say, there was some truth in it, and I'll give 
you a fact story on me that is better than the false one. When Crystal 
Eastman came back from Hungary to Paris, I was in that lonely mood 
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and she was shocked enough by what she had seen to crave my sym- 
pathy. “Oh, Stef,” she said, “I don’t like it,” meaning that she didn’t 
like Socialism as she had seen it. And it isn’t pretty, you know; hard, 
dull, level, moral. I understood, so I wanted to comfort Crystal and I 
wanted myself to be loved a bit. I invited her to dinner. We had a 
lovely little banquet all by ourselves and I courted Crystal as I seldom 
have courted women: I gave all that was in me, trying, semi- 
consciously, to make her love me,—for a moment. And she felt it. 
She felt something surely, for as we approached her hotel, she took 
my hand and thanked me, saying: “You have done me good, Stef. 
You have made me in love with—myself again.” Well, I was shocked, 
and I told her so. I swore some oaths and I told her I didn’t care a 
damn about her, and her love for herself; that I was trying to make 
her in love with me. She only laughed. I had to, too. But, well, that’s 
about as far as I can get with most women and most people, I guess. 
I can make them love themselves. 

I’m not complaining, you understand. I’m so selfish myself that I 
cannot accuse others, I know. And, above all, I’m not personal. I tell 
you this only to give you a good, true story on me to add to your 
collection. 

I, meanwhile, am going on in my selfish way, watching the world, 
sabotaging a bit, but mostly letting it roll its own selfish way. I may 
go to Copenhagen this week to see Litvinov. The Herald (London) is 
talking of sending me there and I’m ready to go. But whether I do 
or do not, I shall soon settle somewhere and write that little book 
which is kicking to be born... . 

Thanks especially for the news, and your brief review of Hutch’s* 
book. I read part of that,—most of, if not all of it, in his manuscript, 
but I want it in print. I want to let others read it. Only, PIL want al- 
ways to tell the reader that it’s by Hutch. For that’s the key to it, 
Hutch, good, old Hutch; and, as you say, one needs for utter com- 
prehension something of truth, too. 

That's all for now, Marie. I haven't tried to answer your letter. I'll 
leave that for a pleasant future moment. It’s been enough to sit here 
in this quiet, Sunday-empty Club in Piccadilly, and talk to you up 
there in the Hudson Hills. Love to Fred. Love to,—all. 

Affectionately, 
Steffens 


1 Hutchins Hapgood's The Story of a Lover. 
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To Mrs. ]. James Hollister 
Dear Dot: London, Dec. 6, 1919 


I got yesterday a good letter from you. You had read a book. We 
(Bullitt and I) brought the author * out of the place he was in and 
all his wonderful collection of documents, pictures and notes. He has 
gone back in, but that’s a love story— 

We've been having some conferences here: Lansbury, editor of the 
London (Labor) Herald; your foreign editor, Miller; an American 
labor leader; and the correspondents of the New York Evening Post 
and the New York Call. They all want to begin the development of an 
international labor news service to compete with and beat the A.P. 
They like my plan and they want me to take a busy part in carrying 
it out. 

T assert that “news” now is not merely happenings, but what caused 
the happening and what it means; and that this interpretive form of 
reporting can be given a serial progressive interest, but only by having 
moving correspondents; the system of keeping a man in one place 
dulls the man and his news sense. But a correspondent in a group of 
them who watch the whole world roll and follow its motions can 
give and keep a sense of the evolution of life. 

... I'm rereading what you wrote about that swimming pool. Jim 
is the sort of man they are calling for now in Russia. Labor and the 
workers,—Lenin,—have found out that they need the single business 
head, and they are scientific enough to say so and to offer to pay him 
the market price, even if it’s a fortune. Only they want to hire him, 
not let him hire them. He can, and he does boss, but he gets the wage, 
not the workers. They’d make Jim rich if he’d build up a business 
or organize a mine, only they’d not let him own the plant. See? 

I meant to write more about England, which I feel now that I 
understand a little. Nothing critical doing; nothing much deeper than 
politics. The one chance of the opposite is that the government and 
the employers have built up so strong a machine to fight the revolu- 
tion that they may be tempted to use it,—on the next strike; just as 
the Germans scheme to use their army. A handy revolver is a dan- 
gerous weapon. 

. « . It has been a pleasant visit. ’'ve made a lot of new friends, some 
very warm ones. But I must move on. 

Love to Jim, and to all. 


2 Arthur Ransome. The book was: Russia in 1919. 
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HELLO, PETER! 


(An Interlude: Dec. 9, 1919, to 
Jan. 3, 1920) 


of twenty-one, a student at the London School of Economics,” as 

he described her to the Suggetts, “took to” him “somehow,” and, 
when he arrived in London in the autumn of 1919, saw much of him 
and helped him to meet the persons he was interested in. 

On December g Steffens went back to Paris. For nearly a month he 
wrote Ella Winter daily, often two and three times a day. In spite of 
himself, for he did not overlook the difference in their ages, he made 
love to her in these letters. Yet he asked, and felt that he should ask, 
only for friendship, and he sought, as he had with Jack Reed and with 
his nephews, to help her, with such wisdom as he had, to avoid his 
mistakes. “I felt something,” he wrote in his Autobiography, “which I 
smothered by likening her to a boy. . . . I called her Peter.” 

Their friendship could take no ordinary course because, even as he 
wrote these letters, G. was planning to sail from New York, was on 
the ocean, was landing at Cherbourg, was arriving in Paris. Loyal to 
her, and more than that, Steffens felt that neither relationship need 
exclude the other, but his emotions were not wholly obedient to com- 
mon sense. The personal problem, like so many social problems, he 
could only leave to time. 


I APRIL, 1919, Steffens met Ella Winter in Paris. This “child, a girl 


To Ella Winter 
Strand Palace Hotel, London, W.C. 2, 
Monday Night [Dec. 8, 1919] 
Hello, Peter. You thought I was gone, didn't you? Yes. And here I 
am saying “goodbye,” just as if I hadn't said it afterwards and 
495 
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wouldn't say it before. And I'll be saying it again, and you'll be taking 
it seriously. No sense of humor. Yes. I know it’s foolish, but let the 
fools be wise. No goodbye is goodbye, not when we so want to say 
Hello. So—as I said before—hello, Peter, dear, dear Peter. 

Stef— 


Hotel Chatham, Paris, 
Tuesday night [Dec. 9, 1919] 

Just a line, Peter dear, a heavy, black line, better left undrawn. I’m 
depressed. I don't know just why. The hotel gave me a pleasant wel- 
come; I was an old guest come home. And the little restaurant across 
the street was glad and kind. But as I took my walk, after dinner, the 
boulevards and all the streets I know, seemed to be deserted. This was 
before I got to the Crillon. That was empty. Polk and “all the Ameri- 
cans” had gone; they were barely gone when I walked heavily in; and 
the few fellows I knew were the hotel men left to settle up the hotel 
business and then go with the chauffeurs to “45 Montaigne,” which 
is to be “our” headquarters from now on. They were lonely too. We 
stood around a while, dejected and silent, then I left, I to go home to 
my same old room (where you called on me once) to write to Peter; 
joyous, sunny Peter. Why should I be depressed? 

The Americans have quit the government of the world. That would 
not matter. If they had taken with them the other World Governors, 
it would have been a good deed. But they went away, and left the 
French and the English and the Italians to carry on. That’s bad. The 
English, the French and the Italians are interested. That is to say, they 
have “interests.” The Americans had none. 

That’s why the U. S. Senate, the American press and the American 
people left, if you really care to know. Lenin understands that. He 
could have told the Italians, the French and the English how to make 
us play the game through. So could Carranza in Mexico. 

The Americans had no business investment over here, no conces- 
sionaires to mould American thought, arouse American patriotism, 
fight America’s enemies. So the American representatives were free to 
do what was decent, to oppose what was and is indecent. Polk was, 
like Wilson before him, an honest, well-intentioned influence. Polk 
was onto the Rumanians, for example. Watch them now. They will 
get their chance now. 

It seems to me that all Paris, and all the World Governors and their 
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friends in Paris, are off the street because they have gone home to 
close their doors and,—laugh. 
But that’s only one reason why I'm depressed, Peter. 
Stef. 


Paris, 
Wednesday Breakfast, 
[Dec. 10, 1919] 

Sweet Peter! 

Your first, with a kiss and the tears, came up with my coffee just 
now. How did you get it over so soon? I expected none till tomorrow. 
So I was surprised, as you were, and surprises are lovely. And tears. 
I wish I had seen you cry. I love joy. But there’s news to report. 

Jo Davidson is on his way to London today. That’s one item. He'll 
see you right away, and he will hand you The Story of a Lover, the 
book I told you about: the true and beautiful prose poem about a 
married love that was not smooth but rich, progressive,—a work of 
art. That’s the second item. I found the book waiting for me at the 
Crillon. It was about the only thing left there. I had to go to the 
Embassy and there were other errands to do, but by the late afternoon 
I was free, so I taxied over to the Latin Quarter to Jo's studio. How 
it had grown! He had one studio when I went away, now he has three 
strung together and full of work and workmen. I told him he was a 
manufacturer. He knew. He knows the danger of success. But he will 
survive it, I'm sure. He lit up and showed me everything, all good, 
all beautiful. And he told me stories he'll tell you. Polk is his last 
sitter, and Polk said some good things about me. But vou listen to 
Jo for those. 

For Jo and I made a trade. He’s to have you and I’m to have his 
wife while he’s away. We went to dinner together, over here, all three, 
and I told them about us. Yes, I did. I had to. They took it rejoicing, 
and Jo said I could have Yvonne to dine with if he could have you. 
And I agreed; and Yvonne yielded. It’s a trade based upon the theory 
that women are property, but,—never mind. Men are too. You can 
trade me off some time... . 

And by the way—oh, quite by the way, I have been breaking the 
law: thinking. 1 did it deliberately, however, because I felt it due 
us to get some things all settled before the Rochambeau arrives. I'll 
not bother you with the process of perception, but I can tell you that I 
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thought it clear through and I sce that whatever happens, this cannot 
be spoiled. It can go as you wish without hurting me, because I realize 
the true nature of it. I am not going to make it. I will let it be and 
grow, as it will forever. And you need not worry or doubt or think, 
either. It is crystal clear to me. I saw it so when I told it to Jo and 
Yvonne. From the outside, it was right. Anybody might know all 
about it... . 

Now I must go out and see Longuet about our press organization; * 
find the Manchester Guardian man who is to take their stuff to Wolf 
and Goode; and begin my passport job. Goodbye, Peter. I love you, 
but I am as happy as you are. . 


Paris, Thursday 
[Dec. 11, 1919] 
Peter dear: 

. .. Longuet put me off till today at 5. He goes to London tomorrow. 
It’s about the International, 2nd or 3rd or 4th, that he goes, and I’m 
sure I could go to Berlin and fix it up for the Third. The Socialists 
are creed-bound; organized, cannot move; cannot combine. Why will 
men be so darned sure of everything, and especially that they are 
right? A woman shall lead them. .. . 

I believe that I am the friend of Man now. Why, maybe I could 
be your friend, It would take a lot of humour, some reason, no end 
of self-government and a tear or two, but— Let’s not rush it. It’s 
like going to work after all these months of play. I hate to. I will, yes, 
but,—not yet. Now is so,—so sweet. God, Peter. It’s some job we have 
cut out for ourselves: to be friends! But, then, maybe we'll fail. 

“Failure,”"—the Philosophy of Failure: that is one of the chapters 
planned for my book. I'll write it, and we may illustrate it. Another 
chapter is on Not Practising What You Preach. There will be a con- 
flict between these two chapters, but I'll do a third on Consistency, 
which I detest as I do Thrift and other virtues. I'm afraid my book 
will be too humorous. Too bad, because it is a serious subject, mine: 
“The Joy of Living.” That’s not the title; it’s only the subject, but it is 
possible. If people would want to be happy, they could and, if they 
once were happy, they’d make it forever possible. I don’t sce how you 


1A foreign press service for labor news had been suggested by Steffens. Ic 
did not materialize. 
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can all call me old when I feel and plead so really for the joy of mere 
living; and so believe in it; and in poetry, and play, romance and 
liberty. It seems to me as I meet you young people that I am younger 
than all of you put together. I have lifted into consciousness and 
formulated in my mind what you only feel in your tummy and allow 
to run up only along your sides,—a little bit of a way. 

If you married a boy, Peter, you and he would go to work, and 
you'd slave-drive yourselves for twenty years. Then you'd wake up, 
one or (if lucky) both to the realization that life was passing, that 
you had missed it and that therefore your philosophy of life, your 
work had missed it, and so was all wrong. And, then, you, Peter, 
you would remember your girlhood lover, Stef, and you'd say: “Why, 
he had it way back there, and he offered it me: life all my life.” 
Wouldn't that be sad? It might have been in my whole being, books 
and works and body, too. But— 

But this isn’t what I ought to be saying. I set out to be “just friends.” 
Consistency! Reason! You sketched a picture in one of your sweet 
letters of the future when I'd be dying and you'd go forth following 
my coffin, ended, too. A false picture of marriage. That is not the way 
it would end; not as I foresee it. I don’t want to tell it you as I see it, 
Peter. It hurts me too much. But, Peter, it wouldn’t hurt you. All the 
risk is mine, not yours, and the danger is not mortal; it is only pain. 
And pain for me. I'll show you some day; and you'll see what I fear 
for me. And I fear it so much that I may not dare it. We'll think of 
that. But the comfort is that if I show you how I may be hurt, you will 
agree to whatever we think should be done. And cling to this, dear. 
... We'll do nothing that will take from us what we have. I'd fight 
for that, and I mean fight. You've never seen me fight, you’ve always 
seen me soft and easy, gentle and yielding. But I have fought some 
fights in my day, long, hard fights, and alone. And there are those 
who know that I can make war as well as I can make peace. No. 
What we have is good, and it’s the minimum. You can reduce it, you 
can lower your part in it, but no one else, not your family, not some 
future husband, no friend of yours or mine, can take from me my 
share of this... . 

. . . So you perceive, Dr. Peterschen, that the courtship of a friend 
for friendship may be very, very dear; sad, too, but,—and (and is a 
better word there) it might fail. I admit that, but give me time: I am 
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only at the beginning of this courtship. There may be interruptions, 
but it will go on all the rest of my life, and maybe She will consent 
some day to be the friend of her 


Stef. 


Paris, Dec. 12, 1919 
Dear, dear Peter, 

You did perfectly right in telling your mother... . 

It is four hours I have considered your letter; not only what you 
did and felt, but your variability; your moods; your real self, and 
everybody else, including me. And I say deliberately : 

You did right to tell it where you did. And your mother did right 
to ask you to. I wish I had told her. I wish she had asked me to when 
I gave her her chance. It was not her fault that she didn’t. I was wrong 
in not speaking anyhow. 

I sce this better and truer than you do, Peter. And that’s why I 
should have told it. 

It was hard for me to do, however. I think that the reason I didn’t 
was because I needed time to see it all as I am beginning to here: 
more impersonally; less selfishly. 

And now as a friend: . . . Let’s go on with our work together. I'll 
be away. We'll write. We'll write about work. . . . It’s not important 
what you do. All I care about is that you find out soon which sort of 
thing you do best; more happily. That’s all. That’s all I want or ever 
shall want of you: that you have all the chances a man has to find 
yourself and grow, bearing flowers or fruit: joyously. Is that love? Is 
that friendship? Bah! Categories! . . . I love flowers, Peter, and birds, 
and horses; animals, and men, bad men and good men; and I love 
you. ... And I understand it. And I believe I could let your mother 
understand it, if I could talk to her about it. Though a mother is not 
just a human being. I think I could encourage her to act on what she 
must also believe: that you are to have liberties some girls should not 
have and would not seek. 

No, there is no danger in this for anybody but me, and I see the 
risk I run. And Pm taking it, not as a sport, but as a;—let me say;— 
poet or my bull-dog. I ought to justify that but I cannot without say- 
ing some things about you which are too—too poetic to go into any- 
thing but a love-letter. And this is not a love-letter, Peter. This is the 
letter of a friend... . 
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Please greet your mother from me, very respectfully; and ask her, 
with a smile, to think of it all, with her woman’s heart as well as the 
mother’s; remembering what kind of a girl-boy-woman-genius Peter 
is, as seen and,—appreciated by 

Stef. 


Paris, Sunday, Dec. 14, 1919 
My dear, dear Peter: 

... You are unhappy. You say so in both your long narrative, 
which was a wonderful story, and in your short Chinese note, the 
beloved one wherein you declare yourself the captain of your own 
soul, Not so. You are not the captain of your own soul if you are un- 
happy. You are not facing the facts. The facts are facing you, and 
facing you down, if you are not serene. There is hope in the facts. 

One of the facts which count is that your father is away. Your 
mother is alone. Her lover, with whom she consults, is where she can’t 
talk with him, and she has to face her facts alone. She is not only a 
woman; she’s a mother and a father, too, and she’s afraid she has 
erred somehow. She hasn't. She couldn't have done anything dif- 
ferently. .. . 

You speak of tragedy. What do you mean? I see none. It’s impos- 
sible. What you need to visualize now is the minimum. I know you 
need to because you spoke of going “back to friendship.” I think of it 
as going forward to friendship. That would mean that I would return 
to London, take what we have and turn it into what it can be: the 
richest friendship between a woman and a man that has ever been. 
Think a moment: The world of men is at a crisis, caused by economic 
forces not well defined, not understood. They are blaming one an- 
other; they are killing one another. I come up out of the muck of this, 
aged by it, wounded by it, but cured of all hate: clean and clear, con- 
vinced of the innocence and the goodness and the potential beauty of 
Man. All that has to be done for him is to get him to see his own 
innocence; the fault of the forces he calls evil; and to turn from 
killing the Kaiser and his neighbors, identify the forces which hurt 
and which can serve him. You have the scholarship of this, I have the 
experience of it. I have a deep sense of the pity of it, and the pos- 
sibilities; but I have also the years which must limit my service. You 
have the youth and the strength. You come with your academic light, 
all fresh and new, and I pour flesh and blood and,—Peter,—faith, 
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hope and love, and so you,—we carry on. You and I can span the 
generations. I could give you all I have. It's the direction at least. I 
could save you years of path-seeking. I'd not be sure, perhaps, of the 
right trail, But I am sure about some of the false ways. 

And my very doubts would help you; they'd keep me from limiting 
your clear right to try your own guesses. I am fitted to be a friend, 
Peter, by all that may unfit me to be a lover. “But,” you say, “there is 
our love.” Yes, thank God, there it is. I can take it—I can, and I can 
turn it into work, into inspiration, imagination, courage, power. Yours, 
too. I understand you better than you understand yourself, and I 
swear that I can do this for you, if not for myself, without costing 
you unhappiness. . . . 

You speak of my coming back before Christmas. I can’t. No pass- 
port. My old one is cancelled, and I'm on the job getting a new one. 
The bureau balked at “all Europe,” but I insisted and it's up on appeal. 
T'll get it, but it may take a fortnight; it will if they have to cable 
Polk. He is at sea now. But there's another reason also. It is better for 
us to write to and not meet one another for a while. Each of us must 
work this out for himself a bit more, and we must do it with imagina- 
tion for others, all others. 

Stef. 


Paris, Tuesday morning 
[December 16, 1919] 

Three letters from Peter! Three!! No. Two, but clear, crystal clear. 
Wrong in points, but clear, like Peter. I’m not an authority, dear; I'm 
not even right. That’s what's so good for you. And me. We, together, 
may get something right. I start it, we correct it, you finish it. Equals. 
You don’t respect me one whit more than I respect you. 

. . » I said people should not have to attend to government. That's 
not exactly right. It’s a perception, not a correct statement of an ulti- 
mate truth. Interests use government to exploit and injure the people, 
so we reformers want the people to be active in government. That's 
our way of meeting the evil. But I say, roughly, that people should 
not have to watch their government. They don’t want to. They want 
to work and play. And they could live at peace, and they could trust 
their government if we, the reformers, would remove all the causes 
of evil in government. I have named some of the causes of political 
and economic evil; I don’t know them all. What I have tried to say 
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to you is that the scientific method applied to government and to eco- 
nomics is always to seek out and deal with, not effects, but causes. . . . 

Labor unions, even industrial labor organizations, are monopolies, 
privileged evil interests, developed out of the need to fight capitalistic 
monopolies; weapons in the class war of class interests, and as un- 
scientific as a machine gun or a trust. Of course. Labor is capitalistic 
in its objective, its methods and its ethics. I do not think it is necessary 
to set up a Socialist state in order to knock it down and leave us a free 
community. But I do think that that is the way we shall proceed. And 
there you have a good example of how we must think straight and 
act crooked; see one way and go another. Our job is to point out the 
interests that corrupt, suggest their removal and understand why men 
will prefer to smash the whole thing and build anew. Lenin is not 
right. Nobody is right. That is the opportunity for Peter. And God! 
it would be glorious to have a woman seize it; a young girl. 

And a young girl, too, who can write: “one dancing Seine-light 
night.” Beautiful phrase: music and a picture; poetry. And it sang 
out of the mind of a bachelor of science! Write economics like that. 
Science is a song, Peter. It will be sung. There are day-laborers in the 
sciences now, and they are paid the workers’ wage. But the prophets 
and the poets are coming, the knowers, the readers of facts... . 

You tell the story as you tell everything, clearly, honestly. I always 
feel your absolute integrity in all you write. That has survived your 
culture. . . . And yet there are “interests” which may make us see one 
way and go another. Why? Our personal problem is tragically, comi- 
cally, like Society’s problem. . . 

You may be younger than I, Peter, but you are not more,—what 
shall I say? Foolish? That's not foolish. That’s only childlike and 
natural and wise. I know that a flower is more perfect than a parlia- 
ment, a letter from you is purer than a message from the President, and 
that love is a diviner union than the Metal Workers Syndicate. . . . 


Paris, [Dec. 19, 1919] 
Dear Peter: 

If it should happen,—as it will,—that you don’t hear from me for 
a day or two or three, I ask you now in advance not to imagine: First, 
that I am ill; second, that you had written something which ended 
everything; third, that the Censor had seized and was about to pub- 
lish your letters; fourth— But, then you couldn’t be so foolish as to 
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imagine some of the things I have concocted this morning. There 
was no word from you; and none yesterday! Can you wonder— No. 
You can’t. Only I can do that. And it’s such a lovely day,—otherwise. 
The sun is shining; there is no wind; I have no other appointments, 
nothing else to do; and French exchange is going down again. Peter! 
Peter! 

But I mustn’t go on like this, or somebody that doesn’t understand 
will be taking this for a love-letter. I sometimes fear that other letters 
of mine might likewise be misunderstood. Stef! Stef! I'll stick to 
business. 

Tell G. Lansbury that the Chinese Umbrella, the Paris restaurant 
he likes, is still going, slowly, like Labor, but it is not dead. I ate there 
two days ago. And tell him also that he should talk with Longuet, who 
went to London today. . . . G. L. should know that, as I told Longuet, 
there must be, during this London conference, no fear that they 
cannot communicate with and get “reason” from Moscow. A com- 
mittee or an individual can go to Berlin and in the course of two or 
three weeks, send a message in and receive a well-considered answer 
from Lenin. I can arrange that. You will do this, won’t you, Peter. 

Her Friend 


Paris, 
Saturday Night, 
[December 20, 1919] 

Peter! A letter from her. None for two whole days, and then,—a 
fat one. 

That was enough. I didn’t have to read it for a whole minute. I just 
glanced at the first words to be sure she was alive and went on doing 
something else. I used to do that with cake when I was a kid: keep 
it till the last. But I did it better when I was a kid. I kept a piece of 
candy once till it spoiled. This time I held out only for a minute. Then 
I read it the way I would like to— : 

Yes, yes, this won't do. It is slavery for me and, worse still, it drives 
you. And you are too busy now, too busy doing too many different 
things. That is one reason for taking this new job; it would, it should 
cut out all the other little jobs. If it is to be merely added to the others, 
you can’t take it, Peter. You put too much into your work, and espe- 
cially the jobs with personal relations, to scatter so. I am for concen- 
tration. Impossible? True, but let us say then more concentration. 
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Stick as close as you can to one thing at a time. And there you have 
another argument for the Unionist’s’ job. It is short: six months. It’s 
a study, an experience; it must be done on time and, finished,—some- 
thing else. 

I take a view you shouldn’t of this and all that concerns you, now. 
Everything is for your development; nothing is for itself. By and by 
you will be asked and you should stand ready to give yourself, deeply, 
possibly even to martyrdom, to a job, to a cause. But then it will be 
your cause, the service you will yourself have chosen. At present you 
have no such cause. I may have, Marion Phillips? has one, Labor 
has one. But you haven't, Peter. No, you are still in the formative 
period, and no life work has caught your imagination. And none 
should, for a while. And you should be shrewd to distinguish between 
the personal sympathy which might make you willing to work for 
my or someone else's cause, and your own call. The question of ex- 
pediency doesn’t come into this. . . . 

The Unionist asks you to investigate government-managed busi- 
nesses. He probably thinks to show that they are not well run, and I 
guess that the facts will satisfy him. All right. If you are scientific 
you are willing to face the facts and make others look at them too. 
And it is as a scientist that he asks for you. You know, I know, every- 
body that thinks knows that the conclusion you reach, whether in- 
dustries are run better for profit or for service, is beside the point. They 
are going gradually to be taken over out of the hands of the profiteers 
for another reason. That does not concern you for the moment. You 
know that industries suffer under public management today because 
the government is under the influence of an organization of society 
where special interests dominate and corrupt; and also because, having 
lost the incentive of profit, we have not applied any other motivation; 
we haven't even tried to. Good. There lies your (own) opportunity. 
Look for one publicly controlled service where the service is good; 
eager, efficient, happy, and then ask how such service is got. 

You see, Peter, the world is in dire need of willing labor. We have 
talked that over and over. Not labor, as before the war; willing, inter- 
ested, productive, contented labor is what we simply have to have. 

1 A research job for a Committee headed by Sir Arthur Steele-Maitland, M.P., 
later Minister of Labor. 


2 Chief Woman Officer of the Labor Party, and a close friend from Australia 
of the Winter family. 
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And this from the capitalist’s point of view. I declare that as between 
France, England, Germany, Italy, Russia and the U. S. the first 
country to get this willing labor will win the war. For the war and its 
consequences are not yet over. Russia is after it in a new way, and the 
results in Russia will come into your theme. Italy is going after it in 
a similar way, and I will either contribute some facts on their ex- 
periences or suggest that you come down there when I have learned 
the situation to find out for yourself. The Italian revolution is on. 
The Socialists are setting up Soviets in each shop now; they are re- 
garding industry as a whole, and one of them who was in here today 
said that they estimate that they are now producing up to 60 per cent 
of Italy’s needs and, he added, “we know, and the workers who loaf 
now know, that the moment the political revolution occurs, we can 
speed up easily and joyously to nearly the 100 per cent.” In other 
words, the Italians think they can get willing labor! 

If you find that publicly controlled services are badly rendered, try 
to learn why. Ask the managers, ask the men, and probe through 
their incoherent answers to the real trouble. Seek out, for example, 
someone who entered the service with enthusiasm, lost it and is dead. 
Examine that person upon the process. Do some psychology. But don’t 
waste too much time on the badly done industries. 

There are some ripping questions to ask in any shops you go into. 
Ask each worker in one or two how much more and better he could 
do, if he really wanted to. Ask how much difference it makes whether 
the work requires skill or not. You see why. But see if you can find out 
any cases, any ways to get monotonous machine work well done. We 
have to solve this problem, you know. We cannot go back to crafts- 
manship as we can to friendship; we have to have the machines. I 
believe there is a type of human being that would rather do machine 
than art work. See if you can find him. I think it’s true of thinking 
people, intellectuals, who can think best if their hands and nerves are 
steadily busy. 

There is a lot more to be said, but this is enough from me to you. 
You see my view. I believe this offer to you can be made, not merely 
a job at so much per, but an opportunity. I wouldn’t touch it, if I 
couldn’t go into it with enthusiasm and do it up brown. You say you 
may be serving the enemy. Whose enemy? Not yours, Peter. You are 
not a friend of Labor; you are not an enemy of Capital. Please don t 
take that position. You are not a Socialist, not that I could ever dis- 
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cover or wanted to discover. You are a young scientist. A poet too and, 
I hope, an advocate of whatever you find upon examination to seem 
true. But remember how I, your friend (and in this particular really 
a friend),—how I always avoided forcing my opinions and con- 
clusions upon you. No, you have the chance to inquire into a deep, 
vital, present question for a man, the head of a group of influential 
men, who can help effect results a little. If you go at the job in the 
spirit they expect, if you seek the facts, as a scientist and, if you show 
them this willingness to face the facts as you find them and report 
to them in your own personal way what you see, what you ask, what 
interests you and what should interest them, you might really discover 
some light, Peter, and you might win them over to an announcement 
of what you have found that will render a service, not to Labor as 
such or Capital or the Unionists, but to all of us. And you might find 
your own cause. 

I don’t want to make you selfish, do I? But I do want to be selfish 
for you. I am unscrupulous for you as I would not for the world have 
you for yourself. I put it to B—— one night. “Peter is like a fine 
pup,” I said. “All these jobs she has are nothing but old shoes to me, 
or somebody's best slippers or the parlor furniture. I want her to 
chew them up, tear em to pieces. It’s the pup I'm for, not the shoes.” 
He laughed, but he got it. He must have thought a lot about it, because 
he came back later and said, “You know,” he said, “I like our com- 
parison of Peter with a pup.” Only he wouldn’t have told you, and I 
would. Unselfishness is an old shoe to me; you shall have your chew on 
that too. And self-consciousness is parlor furniture to some; my pup 
may ruin mine. I’m for Peter. See? I think Peter is going to have her 
own ideas and I shall be disappointed if they don’t make mine look 
foolish. I am in doubt only whether she is to bring forth fruit or 
flowers, and if it’s to be fruit, I believe the blossoms will be lovelier 
than any rose-tree’s roses. That’s a better comparison than the pup, 
but, Peter, the pup sounds more like a friend and the flowers too much 
like 

Stef. 

You say I wrote you a love-letter. When? Not for a week. You 
misunderstand, dearest. I am afraid all the time that you will not 
understand that I am courting your friendship. I try and try and try 
to lift you on up to my high level of—of— What should I say? Can’t 
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you come on up? Yvonne, Jo’s wife, told me a story that is like ours. 
A young girl loved an older man who loved her, and they decided 
not to go on. He went away. And Yvonne, who has a lot of humor 
—she has to have to stand Jo—she said that that beast of a run-a-way 
man, he remained all through that woman’s life as an—illusion. “You,” 
she said, “I mean he,” she corrected, “ought to have lived long enough 
with the girl to—to cure her.” I like Yvonne. She is méchante; but I 
don’t care. I talk to her whenever I have to talk about It, and she lets 
me; and she is for Us. 

. .. Good night, Peter. It’s late. I hope there'll be a “Hello” there 
in the morning from my scientific friend... . 


S. 


Paris, [Dec. 21, 1919] 

Sunday. And sure enough, there was one. A letter from Peter, I 
mean. Or rather a shout of joy. She was all up in the air again. She 
had seen Jo; she had been reading Hutch; she had been to a dance; 
she was happy. And she blamed me, in part at least. Unjust. Peter is in 
love, and she doesn’t know what she is in love with. And I do. She 
is in love with life and love. She only thinks it is with,—some one 
person. Shall I disillusion her or let her go on being happy? 1 will let 
her go on, and for a very scientific reason, I can’t stop her; nobody 
can, except by cruelty; and I'd like to see who would dare try that 
on. I'm her friend... . 

Your letters are amazingly expressive, and very beautiful, Peter. You 
don’t mind my reading them also for signs of what I seek: evidences 
of your powers? You can convey a mood so that I not only feel it, I 
share it. That is power. You have reported a conversation so that I 
sensed the thought and feelings back of what was said by both speak- 
ers. Fine. And you can make a statement of facts that is as clear as 
your own clear mind. All to the good. But I miss something. You 
have not once shown me how anything looked. Maybe you haven't 
wanted to. Maybe you haven't thought of that. Try it once. You do 
visualize, don't you? It seems to me I have seen you sce. You should 
do it when writing, Peter. Writing is a matter of habit, and I'd like 
to see you get that habit. Of course I don’t mean description. I, the 
reader, will descry with my imagination whatever you ask me to see, 
but you have to ask me to. A word or two will get me, but I have to 
be asked; one needs the word or two. And you must not let this 
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correspondence of ours degenerate into a serics of love-letters. Feed our 
friendship too. 

I wrote a letter to the boat today. It was the first time I had faced 
that fact, and I faintly visualized what the meeting will be. I am ap- 
palled at what has happened to me. I don’t care to say much about 
it; you understand why. But you understand also that I have a very 
hard thing to do, hard to do at all and possible only if it is well done. 
But I must not worry you with this. I must work it out by myself, 
and alone. And I will. . . . I may not write so often or so much, Peter. 
Tell me you will be patient, if not sympathetic. . . . 

I was interrupted at this point by callers, two in succession. First 
my Italian Communist came in and I asked him a score of questions 
which had occurred to me since his last visit. He answered most of 
them, but I feel that I reached the end of his information. It is amus- 
ing to see an interviewed person wear threadbare. 

After he was gone a fellow came in who had been all through the 
Balkans. He is a reporter-photographer. He started in Italy, went to 
Trieste, thence to Fiume and Vienna; down the Danube by stages, 
visiting both banks. He was in Budapest, Serbia, Rumania, and back 
to Vienna; Poland, the Ukraine and,—I don’t remember it all. Months 
he has been on the road, seeking all sorts of horrible, ridiculous things, 
having all sorts of experiences. I got so tired of his details that I sat 
still and watched him, and thought about him, and his wife, who 
was with him in the cities. It was romance, all of it, and there was 
none in him and no sense of any. Some people don’t know they are 
alive. He will remember it by and by. After he has told it a few times, 
and his hearers show him it is interesting, he will begin to realize 
that he has had a wonderful time; or to think he has had. But has he? 
If he didn’t know it, how could he have had a good time? You, in 
London, in your consciousness,—you are having a more vivid romance 
than he has had with all his adventures all over Eastern Europe. Con- 
sciousness may spoil some things in you, as your mother fears, but I 
believe it will save your life. How do you feel about it? .. . 

But I must stop this. I'll glance once more through your letter to 
see if I have answered every point. You “believe experience is gained 
simply from within you.” That is really the only source of learning, 
for even what you feed on from without has to be digested inside 
exactly as food is. And you speak in astonishment of discoveries,— 
“actually discovering truths.” 
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Of course you will discover, if not truths, corrections of errors. And 
that is all Einstein discovered: a correction. If I can help you rid your- 
self of all reverence for what you have been taught of the little we 
think we know, I and my generation, you (and yours) could carry us 
all ‘way on. It is precisely your youth that will make you great, youth 
and irreverent daring. The less you think of what has been thought 
about it, the better... . Well, I guess this will be enough harm to 
have done in one day. Good night, Peter. 

Stef. 


Hotel Chatham, Paris, 
Monday morning, 
[Dec. 22, 1919] 

The letter this morning, Peter, is the one you dated Friday night 
and Saturday morning. It asks questions. I find that I really want 
answers to the questions I ask in letters; I assume that you do too. So 
I am going to answer this letter of yours point by point. And first the 
one about death, Some Freudian psychologist ought to study that atti- 
tude of yours. It means something more general than you think. It is 
commoner than you imagine. I have it, exactly as you have it, and 
I have tried to analyze it. And I began with my family. My father 
had it, and my grandfather on the Steffens side had it. My mother 
didn’t have it at all, and she couldn’t understand it. Some of my 
friends have had it. I think all emotional, so-called moody people have 
it, meaning those who can be elated as well as those depressed. In my 
case I think it is a weakness; a disposition always to look back after 
I have put my hand to the plow. Like most weaknesses it is related 
to a strength. Conscious of the chances for and against me, I reckon 
upon defeat as well as upon victory, and so I say, “Oh, well, the worst 
is death, and that is—rest.” 

But the joke in all this is that I found, on my inquiries, that all of 
us who have this live long in the land. My father and grandfather 
died very aged,—around the eighties; and I still live. So will others I 
know. And though I never went into a battle without the thought of 
defeat, death, surrender, I did not typically surrender. I think, dear, 
that you need not worry about this, nor harbor any forebodings. You 
will go deep into misery and darkness sometimes, no doubt, as deep 
down as you will go high up into joyousness and light. Your vitality 
will carry you through all the profound and varied experiences that 
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same vitality will get you into, You will think, if you are like me, of 
death with longing as a good thing. And it is a good thing. Someone 
has to do “The Art of Dying.” But,—you will not die; not as a sur- 
render; not in weakness. That I can almost guarantee. . . . 

It is natural, 1 suppose, that we both at the same time have thought 
of the ship that is coming in. I spoke of it in my last letter, the one 
you'll get tonight or tomorrow morning. Evidently it isn’t I, and it 
isn’t you alone that wants an answer; it's our love. Our love doesn’t 
want its fate decided by some other relationship. And it shan’t be. 
And neither should the other be settled by this one. Each should be 
worked out by itself. So I feel with all that is fine in me. Well, it is 
that feeling which makes it so hard for me to write or speak to you 
about the other... . 

But I'm not clear. What I started to say is that I think, as you say, 
that I should meet the ship and flow on with her a while, giving that 
old relationship a chance to find itself, and then form itself, all by 
itself. It may be more than I think it is. It was always fine; incom- 
plete, but smooth, quiet, comfortable. There were signs, which I recog- 
nized, of either the incompleteness or the end, and these may recur. 
I believe that, if you were not there at all, she and I would pass on 
into a friendship that would last for life; and be good, very, very 
good; affectionate, but without love. 

There are those words which bother you. And me, too. They are 
categories, and nature knows no Greek philosophy. And we are find- 
ing that we don’t, you and I. I don’t remember what I meant last 
Tuesday or Thursday, Peter. And I would like to dispense with words 
today, and show you what is in my heart. I love you, Peter. I love all 
my friends. I know no friendship that does not call up some love, 
and I mean sex love or some of the sensations that accompany sex love. 
What I don’t know, that I think you and others of my friends experi- 
ence, is a sex impulse without friendship. . . . Another “peculiarity” of 
mine (which is not uncommon, but yet not universal) is that all my 
sex life, all, goes to the one I love best or most. The result is that the 
one I love is, so to speak, in a class all by herself; like Lenin and the 
other Commissars. I love everybody, I love everything, more, but,— 
I'm a monogamist. There: as well as words will state it, is my case. 

And you, Peter,—I don’t know why, but I feel like apologizing for 
saying it so—you are the one. I love you. I love you with all my heart 
and mind, with my body, bones—and all my imagination. Fancies? 
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(You asked about the fancies I had written into a letter and torn up.) 
Fancies come like babies clamoring to be born whenever, in imagina- 
tion, I bend back your head and kiss you. So do I love you, Peter; and 
more— ... 

Stef. 


To Allen Suggett 
Paris, December 23, 1919 
Dear Allen: 

Some ship must have driven through the storms on the Atlantic at 
last. I got a great stack of mail last night, and more is coming,—-papers. 
What I had and read during the evening gave me the blues. All my 
friends scem to be under suspicion or investigation, on trial or in jail; 
and my name is mentioned repeatedly. “My country,” as Laura calls 
it, has gone mad. Safe over here, I might laugh; and I do most of 
the time. It is so ridiculous. But it cannot be funny to the fellows who 
are in trouble. Think of Fred Howe under charges! So far as I can 
gather, he is accused only of humanity, sanity and mercy, but those 
are great crimes nowadays; and Fred is sure to have been guilty of 
them. He would not hurt even an investigator; no, not even a Lusker, 
if he had one in his power. Fred was kind to the Germans in his 
custody on the Island. 

Laura asks if I am getting the news of Mexico. Pretty well. It seems 
to me that it is only the “obstinacy” of the sick President that keeps us 
out of there. He may have fallen down in Europe and on Russia, but 
his record on Mexico is great. He is the Liberal, and this is no day 
for the moderate, moral mind, but he shows how near right mere 
right thinking will take a man when informed. I wish I could have 
seen him in Paris once or twice. It was impossible. He thought he 
knew, and he didn’t. He came to see only those that agreed with him. 
I rejoice that he holds out on Mexico, but “economic determinism” 
will undo his policy some day. I fear Mexico is doomed. Too bad. 
But the hope of the world lies now, not in particular fights against 
this wrong and that; but in the great tidal movement which will 
change the foundations of the whole system of evil,—as we under- 
stand it. The revolution is on. a2 

Russia has beaten the powers at war. It has a big, disciplined army 
in the field and if it can survive the economic pressure this winter, it 
will be ready to make war in the spring. It doesn’t want to, but it 
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can and will, if it must. The Balkan states know and distrust Denikin, 
Kolchak and Yudenitch, the Russian agents of the Allies, and the 
Allies too. They may make peace with the Bolsheviks; they cannot 
fight them. Their own people are too Bolshevik to stand for that. 
Which is the revolution at work. Germany was quiet, licked, without 
counsel when I was there, but Dr. Haase, just before he was assas- 
sinated, told me his party, the Independent Socialists, had plans which 
he outlined. I didn’t take stock in them then but his successors are 
carrying them out now. That party has withdrawn from the Second, 
the conservative, International and it has not joined the Third or 
Moscow International. This means, in my judgment, that the Russian 
Bolsheviks, who are in touch with the German Independents, are 
willing to make terms with the French and English Socialist-Labor 
parties. Wisdom at work, and the Revolution on. When the Germans 
did this, the French Socialists found themselves left in an International 
with the despised Ebert-Scheidemann group. They couldn’t stand for 
this. I saw Longuet, the leader. He was packing up to go to London 
to see the English. He is there at this moment, and I shall have the 
result as soon as he gets back here Wednesday. He wanted to pull out 
of the Second, but he didn’t want the French to go alone. He was to 
find out what the British Socialists would do. In a word, all is in 
motion for a real International, a union of all the liberal Socialists 
for a League of the Peoples; the only question was whether it should 
be the Third, as it stands; a reformed Second; a Fourth; or none, for 
the present. The Italians are in the Third; they are declared Bolshe- 
viks, and they have just won an election, giving them the largest 
single party power in their Parliament. They are uncompromising, 
but if the Russians make terms in the interest of unity, the Italians 
will follow, I am sure. The Italian Socialists are the wisest-led in old 
Europe. 

Both the Italians and the French have learned from the Russian 
and the Hungarian revolutionary experiences some very important 
lessons; the same that I got myself and have written to you. And I 
infer that the Germans have learned from these same, and their own 
attempt. A revolution does not have to be violent; not certainly. Ic is 
doomed if the present rulers have the political power; that means 
machine guns and troops. Hence the radicals see the use of political 
action and power. They want the government in order to control 
the army, and they are out to get it. But again they have learned that 
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it is not worth while to seize or in any way to come into power unless 
by direct action in the industrial field they are ready to apply their 
remedies. So you see them everywhere, in France, Germany and now 
in Italy, waiting patiently for the old statesmen to fail. There is the 
problem; let the governments solve it if they can. It is obvious that 
they can’t and won't. They are playing only for time, begging the 
workers to work hard and produce wealth. The workers work, but 
not hard, not well, and they strike at every stroke of the whip. But 
their strikes are short, complete, disciplined and very, very quiet. 

It is generalship. Labor strategy keeps up a steady pressure, but 
makes no attacks, The Italian legislators are a team which hinders 
and does not help the government, but,—it waits. It is ready or 
getting ready. In all the shops and industries, the unions are forming 
soviets, arranging to take over and run each plant; picking men for 
future foremen, superintendents, etc. And the plants are electing, now, 
delegates to the industrial soviets, which are electing delegates to the 
Economic Council of Commissaries! All this so that when the con- 
servative government fails and the Socialist party takes hold, the 
workers can quietly assume control in the shops and,—work. The 
Italian leaders tell me that their people will not go out into the streets 
when the revolution happens there, but will stay on the job and work 
harder than ever. “We estimate that we are producing now 60 per 
cent of all Italy needs, and that, when we get the word, we can hit 
it up almost to 100 per cent. And we shall save a lot by stopping the 
production of luxuries and putting the idle rich to work. That is all 
planned in great detail.” This was said to me in this room yesterday. 

The French are not so ready; they are still split between political 
and direct action, but they know what the Italians are doing, and the 
Russians and Germans; and so are thinking and doing. Spain is not 
Socialist; it is anarchistic, but Labor is able there to defeat every gov- 
ernment, and does it. You see the changes of ministry week by week. 
Labor is not taking power; no revolution, and I don’t know, I cannot 
scem to get their plans, but, like all the rest of the Continent, the 
workers there are aiming at the failure of the old regime, complete 
and plain and confessed, before a Soviet government will step in. 
England I have told you about. So you have now a survey of Europe 
as a whole, and of a new and a revolutionary change in Labor tactics. 
Don’t print it anywhere. Let Older read this letter; and others might 
care to. But I want to write it for this new news service I am working 
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on. I shall go into detail then, and yet try to give’a general sense of 
the progress of the movement as a whole. Love to all, 
Lin. 


To Ella Winter 
Paris, Dec. 24, 1919 
Dear Peter: 

. .. At noon Jo came bringing a letter, he and Yvonne. He banged 
on the door, kicked it open and stuck his black-bearded face in. “Am 
I welcome?” he asked, grinning sarcastically, and waving the letter. 
“Yes,” he sneered. “It’s from her.” And when I said that “then” he 
might enter, “Sure,” he laughed, and he beckoned to Yvonne, who 
followed. 

They wanted me to go to lunch. Jo was depressed, couldn't work. 
When he went to London, he told his assistant, a French sculptor, to 
do certain things to his Doughboy, and the idiot did more. I saw it 
one day before Jo got back, and I was appalled. The fellow had 
smoothed it all out neat and regular; it looked like a jeweler’s statue; 
awful. It is like a photograph of you, for example, retouched and 
pretty. It is like the conventional world in which we live: life without 
art, without life, without irregularities, without sins. Jo has been 
restoring it, putting back the rough uniform, with its wrinkles; the 
natural pose, the rude strength of his model, and it is harder than as if 
nothing had ever been done on the thing. He is tired, in the dumps. 
The job isn’t even creative, you see. It's reform. We had a good 
luncheon, talking about Yvonne's clothes. She has been spending some 
of Jo's money, and she has done wonders with it; and herself. Tall, 
slender,—she has been ill, and is too thin—she has been making up 
to her figure and her soft, winding wrap, her fur vest and a winged 
hat, make her look, and therefore feel, well, handsome. How important 
clothes are to one’s psychology! The flowers know. 

I left them going into the Avenue de l'Opéra to talk to Jo’s tailor, 
and not unhappily. I went to the steamship company. That ship didn’t 
leave N. Y. on the r5th, not till the 20th. She is due about the first and 
will probably arrive on the 3rd or qth! .. . 

You also spoke of Christmas. Enough. It is horrible, even in the 
Chatham. All prearranged joys are, all organized,—anything. When 
I see something beautiful, let me buy it then. And, then, when I see 
somebody who would love it, let me give it to her. Then, not on 
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Christmas day or a birthday, but,—any old time. Is that queer? But 
think of making a duty of giving, the sweetest thing one does, and 
the most impulsive! However, it is not sound to feel so strongly about 
anything so passing. 

What you say about consciousness is more than I expected, but you 
see, don’t you, that consciousness is a phase, like a revolution, through 
which you pass on to the unconsciousness of habit, of assurance and 
self-confidence. In dress, for example, you, now, take an interest, keen, 
conscious. You think attentively of colors, forms: Which are yours? 
What lines suit you? You are forming your taste, your preference, 
and you are doing it like a student of art, thinking why. But you 
won't do that always. By and by you will be interested, consciously, 
in something else, and you will trust your fingers and eyes, to find 
clothes and dress you. Once in a while you may have to call them 
down, but,— So with writing, you take thought now in order that 
you may not have to later on... . 

You need a friend, Peter; you do. Not a nurse, you understand. I’m 
not thinking of your health. Not just now. When we,—Jo, Yvonne 
and J,—were talking about this today, he wanted to invite you over 
here, and he told his wife to do it. I stopped it. “Not now,” I begged. 
And they dropped it. But the sculptor wanted to get you and teach 
you to play, vegetate, muse, wonder,—waste time. And that’s it, Peter: 
you should waste more time. 

Waste it on me. No, I'll not ask that. You might drive yourself 


to hurry up so as to write a slow letter to Stef... . 
Affectionately, your friend, 
Stef. 


Paris, Christmas, 1919 

There was a letter, besides the telegram, from you yesterday, Peter. 
It was handed me as I came in last evening to dress to go to Jo's to 
dinner. I read it a few times, dressed and then I sat down and talked 
on paper to you. But I was depressed; Christmas always darkens me 
for some reason, and, though you had nothing to do with my state 
of mind, I poured out most of it upon you. When I reread it just 
now, I saw that it wouldn't do. It was filled full of love, and not in 
between the lines either; so I reject it. I had the good of it, and;— 


that’s enough. af ea 
It has been a dreadful twenty-four hours. Jo's dinner, with Yvonne 
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and you: yes, you were there—that was good. And we went to see 
Oedipus Rex, done in the Greek fashion, in modern French; a great 
spectacle, moving and very beautiful. That was good. And Jean’s 
midnight dinner, which lasted till 4 a.n. was good-eating. But I began 
to feel alone. The people did not have a merry time, they only pre- 
tended to. It bored me, and I woke up today blue. I want you, Peter; 
dreadfully, I ache for you. If I could only have stayed home and 
written you a long letter, I might have been better. But I had to go 
out to a Christmas dinner with the little Hickok family, which I have 
so often enjoyed. I don’t know how I got through it. But I did. It's 
all over and I am home. I can write to Peter... . 

No, I didn’t reproach you those two days. 1 was disappointed, of 
course. I was lost, and I thought things, foolish things. But all I re- 
sented was what I really knew: that they all overwork you so.... 

Do me a story, Peter. It may be that all I shall have of you some 
day will be your beautiful genius; not your lips; not your sensitive 
tummy. Oh, Peter. How it hurts me to say, to think that! What is to 
become of us? What is to become of us! No. Don’t answer that. I 
want no decision now; no approach to one. Let us flow a little longer. 
It is sweet, so sweet. I shall be happy again tomorrow; when this 
horrible, commercialized Christmas is over. L—— Stef. 


To Marie Howe 


Ma chére Marie: 

. .. I have not only been lonely, I have felt lonesome lately. Paris is 
different. The passing of the Americans made a great difference. All 
that they call Paris went with them: the vice that walks the streets, 
fights with chauffeurs and the cops; fills the cafés with war and noise, 
and the hotels with merry, kissing couples,—that is not French, I see 
now; that is not Paris; that is American and English. Paris, which 
looked when I went away like Broadway in the night-light, looks more 
like Brooklyn now. Oh, one can find gaiety, the real thing, but not on 
the Boulevards. And there is what we would call vice. But it isn’t vice. 
It is that work,—or play of art: a little love. This and pleasure and 
friendliness for all the world,—these nice French things are where 
they always were: in the quiet, small cafés and restaurants, hotels and 
dinky apartments. One has to be taken to them by guides that really 
know Paris, the real Paris. I like this real Paris, but it makes me feel 
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the necd of a friend. And I have none here. I am more at home in 
New York, Berlin, London. I shall travel again soon. 

Perhaps I am in the mood to go home, I mean to the U. S. But, 
as I wrote to Fred the other day, that seems too horrible. And there is 
nothing to do there except to fight for the impossible, Liberalism. The 
Government, the American Legion, the investigating committees and 
the good people generally are doing all that can be done for the 
revolution. And it’s a good job they are doing. But I could not help 
them. I could only sit by and laugh, or cry. I prefer to watch these 
governments over here fail at the job, fail and give way to the Labor 
bunch, And I know now that I shall retreat before them also. My 
day is not going to come in my day. Well, I can stand that. I have 
learned something about myself in these last few years; not much, 
but some. I like art, the arts and the artists. And selected human beings. 
And myself; or,—it comes to the same thing in the end,—I like for- 
eign countries, where I feel no duty, where I can watch the game and 
not feel called upon to take a hand init... . 

We Americans made a great mistake having that brief period of 
muckraking. It set back our death more years than we devoted to it. 
It protracted the age of folly; did harm, and no good. I wonder if I 
would say that, if I had had dinner with you tonight and had con- 
sidered, so to speak, what I was to write about. But what I really 
think is that, since our muckrakers did not know and therefore did 
not tell us what actually was the matter, but only taught us morality, 
they stretched out the age of honest bunk and held us back from the 
French stage of progress: the period of intelligent, cynical self-knowl- 
edge and the conscious preference of pleasure and privilege. It will get 
them in the end. 

Look at Austria. You saw Vienna: the grace of it, the play, the 
pleasant worldly philosophy of the Viennese. It was hollow, as we can 
see now. That is all gone. Old Austria has to begin life all over again 
and from the peasant bottom. But it was, while it lasted, a play of art. 
Well, that lies ahead of the French, who know and do not fear it. All 
they fear is youth and Bolshevism. And they don't fear even Bol- 
shevism as we do, like a panic-stricken mob, but cynically, practically; 
and so they fight it... . 


A gray life, Marie, but not a hard one, not dull. 
Affectionately yours, 
Steffens 
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To Ella Winter 
Paris, Dec. 31, 1919 

Yes, dear. That's what you ask me to say, and I say it. Yes. “Face the 
fact,” you write, and “will you still have me for a loving friend?” Yes. 

“You have often said that,” you answer, you dear, right Peter, and 
you ask; and you want to know,—I understand, you have to know; 
you have ripped your heart out and seen it bare and you have shown 
it to me, so you must know: “Will you say it now, and mean it?” Yes, 
yes, yes. I say it, and I mean it. 

I always did mean it, Peter. I love you, that’s one reason why I can 
say yes, yes, and mean it, mean it beautifully. And there’s another 
reason. It’s right. That, too, I always knew, deep down, and deeply 
meant. Oh, I thought,—I desired— If the world were as the world 
should be I, you, we might— But the world is as it is, and so,—I 
know. And I had said: “Yes” before your letter came, the quadruple 
story of your struggle. I should have been there, but, then, as it turns 
out, I didn’t have to be. 

But there’s another question you ask to which I have to answer: 
“No.” It cries all through the letter, this question: “Am I hurt?” No. 
1 would have been if I had not gone through what you went through, 
and at the same time, I think. It ended about twenty-four hours ago. 
I faced the fact, and I was ready for you. I read your letter with per- 
fect understanding. . . . But we will save our friendship, Peter, and 
we will let there be love in it, won't we? Can you say yes to that? And 
know what it means, and mean it? Yes? ... 

Stef. 


Paris, Jan. 2, 1920 
Hello, Peter: 

Fee] better? I do. Clearness is good to the conscious class. And we 
are conscious. And clear. You know now that Stef expects not a thing 
of Peter; and Stef knows that Peter expects nothing. . . . 

I sent you a lot of stuff for G. L.* today, meaning to add a line for 
Peter, my pretty Peter. But Jo came in, with bad news for him: a con- 
tract broken, and I had to love Jo. I had to close up that envelope, 
and talk to the sculptor. I had to remind him also that it was his 
doughboy, his play in clay, not the sale of it that was important. 


George Lansbury, for many years Labor Member of Parliament, Editor of the 
London Daily Herald, and an old friend of Steffens. 
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Easy? No. You all,—all see the world, not God. Why? Oh, why cannot 
you that are divine keep your eye on God? Why do you subject your- 
selves to the world and the devil? Jo’s contract is broken by a woman 
who has not seen his statue, and yet, he thinks it is a reflection on his 
work. I argue. 

“Well, but, Stef,” he says. “Won't you come over and see the Thing 
yourself tomorrow?” 

And so I say, “Yes, Jo.” And Til go, and I'll say what I know. For 
I have seen it before. It is good. It is great. It is art. A cable from the 
woman who was to pay for it and has not seen it is not art criticism. 
Fools, you are, and yet, I love you; hoping some day to save one for 
God. One would save the world for beauty’s sake. There must be one, 
Peter... . 

And will you not do me a story? Now that you know that we shall 


not go through? We must have—a child out of such beautifulness, 
Stef. 


Paris, Jan. 3, 1920 
Dear Old Peter: 

Your last letter received was quite mature. I enjoyed the mood for 
all it was worth. You have a fight to make for your life, Peter, and 
I think you must make it soon. Do me a story. Soon. . . . 

Longuet said today, when I saw him, that the French would prob- 
ably withdraw from the Second International. He showed me a letter 
from Ramsay MacDonald, who is not right on this international ques- 
tion; and very wrong on Bolshevik Russia. All the English are, and I 
think the Herald ought to take on the job of getting them right. I 
don’t know how far I, personally, can go in what I write for G. L. 
But I am sure that with a little tact and a great deal of sober thinking 
in England a big step forward can be made. It looks to me as if a 
British leaders had been caught by the propaganda against Bolshev 
Russia. I wish I dared tackle the subject directly in the Herald. I 
would like to ask the British what they think Russia looks like in- 
side, and then tell them the truth. The most reasonable, the sohecest 
and most practical minds in the Socialist movement are the statesmen 
around Lenin. All that they are uncompromising on 1$ the one p 
that the change from capitalism to socialism shall be made. ee 
soon. It cannot be that that is what MacDonald shies away poe © 
I think that they ought to make themselves answer that Oow 


——— 
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To Ella Winter 
Paris, Dec. 31, 1919 

Yes, dear. That’s what you ask me to say, and I say it. Yes. “Face the 
fact,” you write, and “will you still have me for a loving friend?” Yes. 

“You have often said that,” you answer, you dear, right Peter, and 
you ask; and you want to know,—I understand, you have to know; 
you have ripped your heart out and seen it bare and you have shown 
it to me, so you must know: “Will you say it now, and mean it?” Yes, 
yes, yes. I say it, and I mean it. 

I always did mean it, Peter. I love you, that’s one reason why I can 
say yes, yes, and mean it, mean it beautifully. And there’s another 
reason. It’s right. That, too, I always knew, deep down, and deeply 
meant. Oh, I thought,—I desired— If the world were as the world 
should be I, you, we might— But the world is as it is, and so,—I 
know. And I had said: “Yes” before your letter came, the quadruple 
story of your struggle. I should have been there, but, then, as it turns 
out, I didn’t have to be. 

But there’s another question you ask to which I have to answer: 
“No.” It cries all through the letter, this question: “Am I hurt?” No. 
I would have been if I had not gone through what you went through, 
and at the same time, I think. It ended about twenty-four hours ago. 
I faced the fact, and I was ready for you. I read your letter with per- 
fect understanding. . . . But we will save our friendship, Peter, and 
we will let there be love in it, won’t we? Can you say yes to that? And 
know what it means, and mean it? Yes? ... 

Stef. 


Paris, Jan. 2, 1920 
Hello, Peter: 

Feel better? I do. Clearness is good to the conscious class. And we 
are conscious. And clear. You know now that Stef expects not a thing 
of Peter; and Stef knows that Peter expects nothing. . . . 

I sent you a lot of stuff for G. L? today, meaning to add a line for 
Peter, my pretty Peter. But Jo came in, with bad news for him: a con- 
tract broken, and 1 had to love Jo. I had to close up that envelope, 
and talk to the sculptor. I had to remind him also that it was his 
doughboy, his play in clay, not the sale of it that was important. 


1 George Lansbury, for many years Labor Member of Parliament, Editor of the 
London Daily Herald, and an old friend of Steffens. 
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Easy? No. You all,—all see the world, not God. Why? Oh, why cannot 
you that are divine keep your eye on God? Why do you subject your- 
selves to the world and the devil? Jo's contract is broken by a woman 
who has not seen his statue, and yet, he thinks it is a reflection on his 
work. I argue. 

“Well, but, Stef,” he says. “Won't you come over and see the Thing 
yourself tomorrow?” 

And so I say, “Yes, Jo.” And I'll go, and I'll say what I know. For 
I have seen it before. It is good. It is great. It is art. A cable from the 
woman who was to pay for it and has not seen it is not art criticism. 
Fools, you are, and yet, I love you; hoping some day to save one for 
God. One would save the world for beauty’s sake. There must be one, 
Peter... . 

And will you not do me a story? Now that you know that we shall 
not go through? We must have—a child out of such beautifulness. 

Stef. 


Paris, Jan. 3, 1920 
Dear Old Peter: 

Your last letter received was quite mature. I enjoyed the mood for 
all it was worth. You have a fight to make for your life, Peter, and 
I think you must make it soon. Do me a story. Soon... . 

Longuet said today, when I saw him, that the French would prob- 
ably withdraw from the Second International. He showed me a letter 
from Ramsay MacDonald, who is not right on this international ques- 
tion; and very wrong on Bolshevik Russia. All the English are, and I 
think the Herald ought to take on the job of getting them right. I 
don’t know how far I, personally, can go in what I write for G. L. 
But I am sure that with a little tact and a great deal of sober thinking 
in England a big step forward can be made. It looks to me as if the 
British leaders had been caught by the propaganda against Bolshevik 
Russia. I wish I dared tackle the subject directly in the Herald. I 
would like to ask the British what they think Russia looks like in- 
side, and then tell them the truth. The most reasonable, the soberest 
and most practical minds in the Socialist movement are the statesmen 
around Lenin. All that they are uncompromising on is the one point: 
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soon. It cannot be that that is what MacDonald shies away from? 

T think that they ought to make themselves answer that doubt to 
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their own consciences. It is the test. It will be the test at the Swiss con- 
ference which Longuet says is to be called: of the leaders of the Third 
International with those of the Second who are withdrawing but have 
not yet declared for the Third. The Russians will be there, either them- 
selves or via Germany and Italy. And they will ask the question. They 
will yield on all else. But they will ask very publicly who are for the 
abrogation of this system of misery, lies and pain, and who will dicker 
with it. We are all going to have to take a side, one side or the other, 
very soon, I believe, and the Socialists will have to decide first, this 
spring. 

I've got—to send you to read and then keep for me—that sketch I 
began of the Bullitt Mission to Russia.’ Ernesta put an end to it, where 
it stands. I meant to show that this gay boy did a man’s work, soberly, 
sanely, shrewdly—even wisely, after we got to Moscow. There was no 
more swank then. But then, again, on the way home, when the job 
was done, the pup played. It was bully. After that the struggle in Paris 
for the peace, the failure and—Bullitt dared to speak the truth. It’s a 
good story, as I see it all: a Peterschen story... . 

There are a few personal words to say. I know where to get some 
very beautiful clothes: gowns, wraps, vests, blouses; all artistic and be- 
yond styles and fashions. Mrs. Jo D. took me to the place. I asked her 
to because she showed me her new wardrobe, bought out of Jo's 
summer harvest. All the best of her things came from one shop, so I 
wanted to see it. And I had an hour there, thinking of you. How we 
could bring you out into full bloom. And how I'd like to. And a friend 
can do that, if he loves to; can’t he? And has definitely given up all— 
all he never really hoped for? I'll answer that for myself, Peter! That’s 
all, then, and a Happy New Year—many of them, full of love and 
work that is play, vanity, pride, courage and consciousness; and a 
friend in the background, begging you to love Peter, always Peter, 
and not 

Stef. 


1 “Into Russia and Out—Quick.” Never finished. Ernesta was Mrs. William 
C. Bullitt 


